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‘BALL BAND" 


Look for the RED BALL on Knee and Heel 


Be sure your Rubber Foot- 
wear has the Red Ball Trade 
Mark. You will find this round 
red ball on the knee of every 
pair of “Ball-Band’” Rubber 
Boots, and on the heel or 
arch of every Boot, Arctic, or 
Rubber. 


When you see this Red Ball, 
you know that you are get- 
ting Rubber Footwear that 
is strong, comfortable, long- 
wearing. “Ball-Band” Light 


Weight Rubbers combine 
shapeliness and correct style 
with perfect fit. 


More than ten million people 
look for the Red Ball because 
they know it stands for More 
Days Wear—longest wear at 
lowest cost per day’s wear. 
Sold by sixty thousand dealers. 


Ask your dealer for our 
free illustrated booklet, “More 
Days Wear.” 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


307 Water Street 


Mishawaka, Indiana 


“The House that Pays Millions for Quality’’ 
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Our Editorial Plan 


‘We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those inte whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest 
and pure, and full of sunshine and hope; that 
it my,ever help and never harm those who 
rez.‘ .t; and be a source of information, 
profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
50 cents, one year for 25 cents; 10 cents per 
year extra for postage beyond the sixth zone; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 
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mn Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal,”’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 








Warited< Your Influence 


ILL you lend us your personal influence 

for just ten minutes? Long enough to 

take the subscription blank enclosed in this 
issue, and show your best friend or neighbor 
why it will pay him to take The Farm Journal? 
Thousands of Our Folks do this for us 
without being asked. They.think The Farm 


Journal is,~on the whole, 3 influence for 
good—for building up ha prosperous, 
patos A | rural homes—an of Na wish to 


aid by spreading its influence among more 
of their neigh and friends.. From the 


bottom of our hearts we thank them, for their 


good opinion and well-wishing as for its 


practical expression. 

Will you, who perhaps have never thought 
of securing a new subscriber for us, do it 
ou—so much harder 


now? It is so easy for 
for us, who must wor veins a letters or 


salesmen. A single subscri blank is 
all we enclose; but all the a ap you 
are willing to send will be welcome. We are 


doing our level best to deserve them. 





Nellie E. Van Vleck, of New York, tells us 
what happens in her neighborhood when The 
Farm Journal arrives: 
The men and women in our town 
Are extra wondrous wise, 
They always read “Farm Journal” 
To open up their eyes 
And when they find what light it gives, 
With all their might.and main, 
They grab the latest number, and 
ey read it through again. 





Protect Yourself 


More magazines and farm papers announce 
new subscription rates, and they are vce 
higher. It seems evident. that as lon 
Congress persists in its wrong-headed 
Postage scheme, and keeps on raising the 
rates ides, subscription rates must keep 
on going up, too. 

ence we say, and say seriously, renew 
now and protect yourself. Renew subscrip- 
tions for every magazine you want to keep 
taking, and renew as far ahead as the pub- 
lishers will take your subscription. It will 
pay you. 


oO 


The Farm Journal Account Book has put 
more than one man on the right road to “A 
Good Living and 10%” by enabling him to 
keep accurate accounts and learn what parts 
of his farming business were profitable. We 
want more of Our Folks to learn whether 
they are making or eo: Therefore, 
we will send copies of the account. book for 
twenty-five cents each. 
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IS is Marguer- 
ite Wilkinson 

who knows all 


about the poets be- 
cause she is one and 
has written or f— 
edited three volumes 
of verse. She was 
born in Nova Sco- 
tia, educated in 
Illinois and lives in 
New York state. 
Her mother was a 
Canadian. Her 
maiden name was 
Bigelow,and a mem- 
ber of her family 
has enlisted in every 
American war since 
King: Philip’s War, 
She comes of an old New York family. 
She Soesushly enjoys her work as poetry 
editor of Farm Journal and all her 
friends are delighted at the great success of 
her new “New Voiees,” of which 
three editions were published in six weeks. 
This is very unusual for a book of modern 


poetry 

We wish she were not so modest and would 
let Our Folks see more of her own work. And 
now the prose editor will try his hand: 


Farm Journal will not be complete : 
Without some verse from Marguerite. 








Farm Journal is the mang, Says gh in the country 
that has a very large list of long-term sub- 
scriptions. - There is one good friend out in 
Ohio paid ahead to 1936, and there are thou- 
sands paid five and ten years ahead. 

By this plan all our subscribers do not run 
out at one time, so that this request is ad- 
dressed only to those whose subscriptions 
expire this winter. And here is the epecial 
request: Renew Early. You will be doing 
us the bi t kind of a favor, such as we 
would be to do for you. Every renewal 
that comes in before Christmas helps us with 
the heavy work that comes right after Christ- 
mas. No one wants to mo so ae lend 
a helping hand and RENEW EARLY 





If this paragraph is marked, it means that 


this copy is sent oe a0 © fans and that we 
believe you ft wth "Gee of our repre- 


sentatives will call at — he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your ords direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this pagé. 


——-. 


Once again we have to say this is the la 
number of The Farm Journal ever prin 


——@——__—__ 


The Editor has been out attending the 
National Dairy Show, and our cover this 
month depicts the pleasure of the first prize 
winner and the expression of regret on the 
face of the man who got left. It is pretty 
hard for the winner of the blue ribbon to keep 
from smiling. 





Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted w‘th The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
i The Farm oo any faa goes = may no- 
y us to stop paper, ull amount 
paid for the su will be refunded. 
(2) —_ _ three months any subscriber 


may 0} discontinued for any 
po Meg o pod 1 NO ronson bs the Sal he eaeiea: 
portion of will be ref: ; 
































How machinery has made it possible 





to produce food cheaper 


We have just threshed one 
of the largest wheat crops 
in our history. Ever stop 
to think how impossible it 
would have been to grow 
those 915,000,000 bushels 
without modern, back-sav- 
ing machinery? 


The tractor never tires. A 
binder does the work of a 
hundred scythes. 


Machinery has made eco- 
nomical, labor-saving agri- 
culture possible. 

The American farmer has 
found that he can do twice 
as much work with it—and 
do*it cheaper. . Every farm 
has several hundred dollars’ 
worth of equipment on it. 


It is the same way with the 
packer. 


From knife and saw methods 
his equipment has grown 
until it takes many buildings 
to hold all his meat dressing 
machinery. 

The packer, too, has multi- 
plied his capacity. His mod- 
ern equipment—like the 
farmer’s—gives him ability 
to dress many more cattle 
and do it cheaper. 


The difference between live 
stock and dressed meat prices 
has been narrowed. Swift & 
Company’s profit—a fraction 
of a cent per pound from all 
sources—is toosmall to have 
any effect on live stock or 
meat prices. 

All of which shows that big 
scale machinery pays—both 
on the farm and in the pack- 
ing plant. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 








A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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My Boyhood Chums 
By THOMAS DREIER 


UT in Wisconsin on a summer visit 

I drove a team attached to the hay 

fork. That gave me a chance to see 

quite a bit of my father’s hired man. He 

and I went to school together. Today he 

is gray haired and shows the marks of the 

hard work he has had to do to earn a 
living. 

“What fun we used to have in school,’ 

I said to him as we talked together. 

“Yes,” he answered. “Wish 

to God I had had sense enough 


rem — 





him a job as superintendent. Today that 
lad is joyously paying some of the last 
installments on the farm upon which ” 
started as a mere helper. 

One boy had no definite goal. The 
other had. Today one is a poor drifter. 
The other is a successful farmer who some 
day will be rich. 

The first boy neglected to enrich his 
mind. The second placed the enrichment 
of his mind first. 

The first seeret of success is this: Have 
a definite; clearly seen goal. The second 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By JACOB BIGGLE 


ANNAH’S at the window: binding 
shoes,” was the refrain of some 
dolorous verses written a genera- 
tion ago and sung by the famous Hutehin- 
son Family. Hannah and her contem- 
poraries represented the beginnings of the 
movement to bring the factory to the farm 
and village home. 
in our day this movement has its 
counterpart in. the: centralized faetory 
which drains the rural homes 
of their workers and segregates 





to stick. If I could only go back 
again!”’ 

There you have it. That is 
the age-old cry. Men and wo- 
men everywhere who missed the 
opportunities to develop their 
brains are wishing that time 
would turn back im its flight. 

Their case is not so sad. My 
heart goes out to those young 
men and women who are break- 
ing their backs and who do not 
know that they might have a 
better and richer life. 

Of course there must. be men 
and women to do the so-called 
hard work of the world.. But 
what is the hard work? The 
only hard work I know is the joy- 
less work. You will find that in. 
the offices of the cities just as you 
will find it on the farms.. Hard 
work is work that is not loved. 























do cause some 
things to grow 


them in‘long rows of tenements. 
Binding faetory-made shoes in 
the rural homes was the way in 
whieh the farm and village 
workers of New England met the 
economic situation produeed by 
the decline in the productiveness 
of the farms. Rather than aban- 
don their ancestral homesteads, 
the home-loving, thrifty New 
Englanders sought to make up 
the deficit by engaging in out- 
side employment that insured 
the continuance of their home 
life. This -balance was main- 
tained with a fair degree of 
suceess until migration to the 
cheaper and more productive 
lands of the Middle West began. 
Westward migration was marked 
by the new phrase in New Eng- 
land, namely, “the abandoned 
farm.” Yet in all the uprooting 








My friend is now a day laborer 
—and a good one, too—beeause 
he did not find.a job he leved well enough 
to prepare himself. for it properly. He 
drifted from one odd job to-another. He 
didn’t say, ‘‘I’ll be a farmer and will study 
and fit° myself for this great occupation.” 
He worked his muscles and let his mind 


| vest. He is now a fine odd-job man. He 


is not a master of amy one thing. He is 
not a specialist. He is used to fill in chinks. 
He works today and may be idle tomorrow. 
He is like a chip on a storm-tosged lake. 

Another chum who was also poor made 
up his mind that he was going to be a 
farm-owner. He earned part of his way 
through high school — odd jobs around 
our town. During the summer he got a 
job with a big farmer who did his work 











to learn, loaned him money to attend 
agricultural college, and later gave 


is: Fit yourself mentally and physieally 
to travel toward that goal. 

A trained mind is needed on a farm as 
much as it is in a city. And only trained 
minds attract big réwards in money and 
honor. A tramp mind receives the scraps 
tossed from the table of the world. It 
can expect no more. 

Are you making your mind a trained 
one—or are you a tramp-minded man? 





Peter Tumbledown is in luck. for once. 
He had no sprouted wheat.. The reason 
is simple; he didn’t have.any wheat'to spoil. 
Last fall he debated whether he should sow 
ten or twenty acres, but he was so long in 

making up his mind that by the time he 
reached a decision it was too late to sow, 
which explains why the harvest-time tor- 
rents of rain did no harm to his wheat crop. 





and transplanting, it was pa- 
thetic to note the desperate 
efforts of farm folks toe cling to the 
homes of their forefathers. The senti- 
ment that prompted these efforts is by no 
means extinet today, in spite of the failure 
to wrest. a moderate living from the soil. 
We who live in sections where nature has 
been kinder than in parts of New England 
do not eseape the movement away from 
the land. 

The “‘call.of the wild” still has power to 
attract the sons of men, however many 
generations removed from rural surround- 
ings. When men acquire wealth in other 
callings, their first impulse is to turn to 
the soil. All over New England such men 
are engaged in restoring the fallen fortunes 
of the old homesteads, “They are finding 
much pleasure in the work, with no ex- 
pectation of any reward other than that 
which comes from the gratification of long- 
cherished desires. Some, returning to their 
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native place, uire one farm after an- 
other until they have great tracts which 


they cultivate as one property, and from 
which they claim to find profit as well as 
pleasure. 

These ventures in agriculture all tell the 
same story; namely, that to many the 
cultivation of the seil and the care and 
breeding ef animals furnish the most satis- 
fying occupatien in life. Observe the man 
who lives on a narrew town lot. He keeps 
a few hens, cultivates a few rods of soil, 
has new pleasure in each egg he finds in 
the nest, and waxes eloquent over the first 
vegetable that comes to maturity. It is 
true that his enthusiasm would soon sub- 
side, if his estate were enlarged to a hun- 
dred acres while the labor mar- 
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national unrest such as now prevails. The 
lure of profit is a great incentive, but it 
is likely in the end to prove fictitious. 
Pulling up stakes means much mere than 
the mere change of base. It means also 
the severing of pleasant social ties and the 
uprooting of well-tried friendships. These 
are things that can not be reckoned ‘in 
dellars and cents, though they are often the 
most valuable asset to be considered when 
one contemplates parting with the old 
home with all its tender associations. 
Friendships are flowers of slow growth and 
their roots strike deep. They are likely to 
affect the good wife much more than they 
do the man of the house, and her desires 
shoul be considered first. 


This permits the skillful cook to flavor it 
to suit the taste. 

The automobile, the telephone, and the 
rural mail service have made the country 
more desirable than the city. 

If a new movement of any kind shakes 
the earth, politicians sense it quickly, for 
they keep an ear to the ground. 

If you want to secure a loan from the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, write the 
Board, Washington, D. C., for the address 
of the nearest farm loan association, or 
for information as to forming an associ- 
ation in case there is none near you. 

The war between producers, middle- 
men, and consumers will be ended, when 

farmers get “A Good Living 





and 10%,” when middle- 





ket is bare. But the fact re- 
mains that, all things being 
equal, most men prefer. the 
open and the cultivation of the 
soil. Those who are doomed to 
spend their lives within the four 
walls of an office or factory 
dream of the farm as the place 
to find health and wealth. 

But the lack of help and too 
small prefits, are flies in the 





men are content with a fair 
reward for necessary service 
efficiently performed, when 
laberers receive wages that 
will permit a satisfactory 
standard of living, and- when 
capital takes no more than its 
just share of the proceeds of in- 
dustry. 


The wonderful improve- 



































ointment; wreckers of hopes. 
If, on the contrary, the farmer 
got a fair net income from his 
business and a little less back 
strain from his work, the farm 
would be a paradise, and the 
rush to the land would take 
on the appearance of riot. 

In view of all the enthusiasm 
for the farm, it is somewhat 
surprising that so many are 
trying to get away from it. 
History repeats itself with great 
fidelity and the conditions that 
existed soon after the close of 
the Civil war already show indi- 
cation of being repeated. ‘The 
haste of farmers over a good 
part of the country to dispose 
of their properties, at what 
seem to them fancy prices, is 
only equaled by the rush of 
buyers from every section to 
snap up bargains. The farmer 
who sells for $200 an acre 
property that a few years ago 
he would have been satisfied 
to dispose of at $100, imagines 
that he has done a good stroke 
of business. But he finds that 
his $200 will not buy him so 
much as $100 would have 
bought a few years ago and 
that instead of having made 
money he stands to lose. If 
the purchaser lets half the 
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NOVEMBER 


November has never brought 
zero weather south of the Ohio 
river, although freezing has 
occurred in November as far 
south as Tampa, Fla. Cold 
waves of considerable severity 
sometimes spread over the 
North-Central states, but they 
do not last long. As a rule, 
killing frosts do not occur in 
November in parts of the far 
Southwest and along the Cali- 
fornia coast. 

The heaviest rainfall east of 
the Rockies is in the central 
and lower Mississippi valley. 
There the rainfall is around 
four inches. Along the Pacific 
the rainfall ranges from” one 
inch on the extreme southern 
coast to twelve inches in the 
north. This is the month of 
heaviest rainfall in some of the 
north Pacific coast districts. 

The most important farm 
work in November consists of 
shucking and cribbing corn, 
picking and ginning cotton, 
marketing potatoes, late truck 
and small grain, and fall plow- 
ing for spring crops. Oranges 
begin to ripen in California, 
sugar cane harvest continues in 
the South, and digging of sugar 
beets in the Rocky mountain 











“However, the moon doés exert 








and Plateau districts. Late rice 


is harvested and threshed in! 


November. 

Goose-bone prophets are on 
the alert in November, for ac- 
cording to the old saying: ‘‘ If 
the November goose-bone be 
thick, so will the winter weather 
be. If the November goose- 
bone be thin, just such a win- 
ter will you see.’’ 

This month will also give a 
chance to see whether there is 
anything to the saying: ‘‘A 
Saturday moon, if it comes once 
in seven years, comes once too 
soon,’’ for new moon comes 
Saturday, November 22. The 
belief, based on the old saying, 
is that the following month will 
have unusually bad weather. 
Let’s see how it works this 
year. 

Scientists say the effect of the 
moon on weather is so small 
that it is of no importance. 


enormous power on. the water 
in the ocean. In the Bay of 
Fundy the moon causes the 
water to rise and fall twenty 
feet twice in twenty-four hours. 
Why not harness the pull of 
the moon, and set the old fel- 
low to work lighting and heat- 
ing our houses? Who has a 





plan for doing it? 


























ments in farming made in the 
last 250 years have been due 
mainly to two things: The 
introduction of grasses and 
clover, and the invention of 
labor-saving machinery. 


Tell it straight when you 
have any story to pass on— 
neither more nor less. The 
world spends years of time 
every day chasing down things 
that are not so. It hurts. It 
wears life out to no good pur- 
pose. 

The hill farms of this coun- 
try are coming to their own 
again. With many of them, it 
is like beginning in a new coun- 
try; but stout hearts can blaze 
the way to a success that will 
surpass anything known by the 
pioneers of long ago. 





Crazy Signatures 
By WALT MASON 
I look on strife as out of place; 
it is absurd and a disgrace, and 
sane men seldom need it; but 
I would like to climb the frame 
of that galoot who signs his 
name so no one else can read it. 
I think all men while dwelling 
here should hand out smiles 
and words of cheer, and sing 





purchase money remain in the property, 
instead of -paying cash down, he’ is 
likely in a few years to find that his equity 
in the property has been lost by the 
shrinkage in valués following readjust- 
ment. After the Civil war, thousands of 
men were ruined in this way. It is a case of 
whatever goes up must come down. In 
every community men 4re gaining wealth 
by buying farms and making a quick turn 
over. This is practised in every boom 
period. The scheme works beautifully 
until the boom bursts and then the 
speculator who happens to be holding the 
bag, stands to lose everything. The man 
who keeps his farm and his head through- 
out this uncertain period will emerge.a 
sure winner. 

Selling one’s home over one’s head is‘a 
serious business and not to be lightly 
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entered upon, especially in times of great 
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Farm Journal Says: 


A crooked ruler is useless. 

Militarism is inevitable with a large 
peace-time army. 

It’s a poor kind of charity that always 
has a card-attached to it. 

The fruits of economy taste good, when 
the apples of pleasure pall. 

The man who minds his own business 
can never get-out of employment. 

One knock we all love to hear, and that 
is the knock of a chance to do better. 


* You think food prices are high? Where 


do you suppose they would be if the farmer 


insisted on a six-hour day? 
_ The merit-of the Ben Davis as a cooking 


~apple is that it has little flavor of its own. 
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and dance and fiddle; but 1 would like to 
use a club upon the maple-headed dub 
whose signature’s a riddle. As transient 
guests we tréad our path and every sign of 
spite and wrath we ought to check and 
muzzle; but I’d be glad if I might slay the 
drooling idiotic jay whose signature’s a 
puzzle. This sort of fellow has his gall; I 
hate his fancy, swirling scrawl, I simply 
can’t abide it; I wonder why a human gink 
will fill his fountain pen with ink, and then 
get up and ride it? Oh, does he think 
he’ll make a hit by throwing chirographic 
fit with asinine endeavor? And does he 
think that folks will say, “Beshrew us, 
this gymnastic jay must be absurdly 
clever?’ My time is worth two bones a 
day; I need it all to earn my pay, and I 
rear up and grumble, and take the shotgun 


from the floor when I run up against the — 


bore whose signature’s a jumble. 
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The “Show-Me” State Shows Us 








EN a Missourian hears an in- 
credible story he insists on being 
shown the original documents in 

the case. That’s how the state got its 
name—the Show-Me state. 

When Missouri farmers heard that farm 
people all over the country were beginning 
to organize to obtain economic justice, 
they wanted to prove that organization 
would accomplish the end in view. They 
had their doubts about the farm bureau 
ne, Geld, 9 we or are all 
right in their field, and are loy support- 

ip by farmers in the Show Me state; 
county nts are doing excellent work 
there, and their help is eer But 
these agents are under the direction of a 
state institution supported by public funds. 
They can help farmers very little in dis- 
putes about prices of supplies and of farm 
products, and in many matters of Jegisla- 
tee in the farmers’ behalf. 

Missouri farm folk had tried various 
fraternal and semi-social organizations. 
They found much good in all of them, but 
not everything. They were waiting for a 
Moses to show them the way out of the 
wilderness. 


40,000 Members in Two Years 


In due time a capable leader pence Og 
the person of William Hirth, of Columbia, 


the seat of the state university and agri- 
cultural college: He worked for several 
years on a plan of organization. He talked 
it over the state. Then the work of or- 
ganization began, very modestly at first, 
but spreading with greater and greater 
vigor,.-In tw6 years from the time real 
organization work began, the Missouri 
Farm Clubs had 40,000 members. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Missouri Farmers’ Association, about 
2,000 members were present. They came 
by train and au from all parts’ of 
the state. Near! all of them stayed for 
the entire three days’ session. _I had the 
privilege of being present on the first and 
second days, and of addressing this 
representative audience on the second day. 
I have never seen a more serious body of 
men. 

Any one who thinks that the more “<a 
telligent farmers in this country are fli 
in their thinking is sadly mistaken. = 
are thinking deeply and acting slowly. 
But they are acting, and don’t let any one 
tell you they do not know what they are 
after. I. have been studying Missouri 
farmers for a year, and I have come to the 
conclusion that their organization is too 
nm a thing to be confined to Missouri. 
_ They are making a drive for a membership 

of 100,000 during the coming year, and 
my belief is they will get it. 


No Grips nor Passwords 


How does this Missouri organization dif- 
fer from other farmers’ organizations? 
In the first place it is not a fraternal order. 
It has no grips nor passwords. There is 
nothing secret. about its deliberations. It 
is right out in the openall the time. Even 
when it goes down to Jefferson City to 


lobb | inter the bes 
ahs ter the board of direetors of. 


the state. had %& number of 


islature, 














to the members to see that the farmers 
got what they wanted. 

This was a new type of lobbying , at 
Jefferson City. It took the legislature by 
storm, and this body ly passed 
7 one of the twelve championed 
7 the organized oo of the state. 

heir action was not wholly due to the 
fact that the farmers were organized, 
though this had its weight. 

The demands presented were not solely 
in the interest of farmers. of them 
dealt with matters of general welfare; and 
none of them were in conflict. with it: It 
is to the credit of farmers’ organizations 
generally that in wor ‘for their own 
interests they do not 
of the general public. 

This unselfish attitude on the part of 
farmers’ organizations makes them the 
balance-wheel in the body politic. The 
farmer, being both a capitalist and a 
laborer, is on both sides of the fight be- 
tween capital and labor. It is the dual 
capacity of the farmer’ that makes him the 
great conservative element in public 


affairs. 
Live and Let Live 


Missouri farmers realize their responsi- 


bility to the public. Their organization 
is engaged in business, but is careful not 
to destroy the legitimate business of the 
country towns. The e * 
taken are th which 

try. towii not render adequate 
service. 

The farm clubs do not attempt to supply 
a members with sugar, coffee and 
ee . They do sell grain and live stock. 

—— also market ther poultry and dairy 
products. 


oes 


It is a striking commentary on business 
conditions in this country that, wherever 
these clubs have been organized, th the price 
of;.eggs in the surrounding country has 
immediately gone up from ten to thirteen 
cents a dozen. This represents the illegiti- 
mate rake-off heretofore taken by country 
dealers and those to whom dealers ship 
their goods. Similarly, where farmers’ 
elevators have. been built, or where the 


farmers have bought out an elevator - 


already in sagen the price of wheat < 
has j ten cents a bushel. Many 
of the ¢ abe ship fat stock for their mem- 
bers. They usually get from $60 to $150 
a car more than local dealers offer. 

Last summer the members of the Mis- 
souri farm clubs wanted somewhat more 
than 1,000,000 nds of twine for the 
grain harvest. Their leader took the mat- 
ter up with the manufacturers whe at onee 
offered the same terms as those on which’ 
they sold twine to a neighboring state 
grange. But this did not satisfy the Mis- 
sourians. They asked to be why 
they were not entitled to as low a price as 
the harvester manufacturers. The twine 
dealer demurred, but promised to take 
the matter up with the factory. ‘Why 
= do so The lox ne the Be of the 
‘armers. ce one W 

ut into use 4g a few guinitios the 
Eargners were granted the lowest wholesale 
price on their twine. 


Meet Big Business Squarely 


Mr. Hirth, rennet we neon 
who is the moving spiri t, contends that 
farmers will agit far with their 
until they are = le to — 
Business on He 
farmers have. 7 as sews right to fix the 
the manufacturer, ided 


prices; The way to do 
a Socom pores 


ook the welfare ~ 





through men who know market conditions 
and will not run: amuck by dem 

more than is-p , or by accepting less 
than they are entitled to. 

The s pean of the Missouri Farmers’ 
cother wks & “Production - cost, to- 

ther h & reasonable profit, for’ the 

ruits of |the’ ‘farmers’ sweat and foil.’’ 
This is only another iy of putting Farm 
Journal’s motto: Living and 
10%”—five per Bn for interest on the 
investment, and five per cent profit to 
enable the debtor to pay his debts and to _ 
enable the tenant to buy a farm. 

Thus far the business activities of the 
Missouri farm clubs have been confined 
mainly to the’ establishment of grain 
élevators, and live stock, poultry’ and 
‘cream-shipping associations. The eleva- 
tors, of w! i there are now nearly 100 m 
the state, handle such farm supplies’as 
flour, feed, coal, fertilizers, binder-twine 
and salt. Through the state association 
they get the lowest wholesale rates on all 
these’ commodities, They: contemplate 
other | am Soap in the near future, but 
in-no case do they intend ‘to try to drive 
out the country merchant. 

The elevators are managed on the co- 

perative basis. After paying six per cent 
dividends on the stock held by members, 
and setting aside from five to ten per cent 
for a sinking fund to take | en? repairs 
and depreciation Of plait; £ opel vm 

the profits is distributed to the mem- 

bers on the basis of the amount of grain 
sold. Only club members car sell through 
the company, but it is nof necessary that 
eath member shall. be a stockholder. A 
good law covering the operations of co~ 
operative companies was passed by the 
last legislature at the request of the orgar- 
ization. 

THe association has beet trying to get 

a seat on the grain-exchange in ‘St, 
but they ‘find that the rules’ of thet body 
will not permit any of ifs members to share 
his profits with the members of a coopera- 
tive organization. Missouri farmers will 
find a way around this difficulty, if they 
have to bust a hamestring in doing so. 

The live-stock shipping associations are 
taking up the problem of congestion in 
the stock-yards. On some days the amount 
of stock arriving in the big market centers 
is so great that the packers ‘can hardly 
handle it; at other times the yards are 
almost bare.’ The farm club members are 
looking forward to the time when farmers 
will be sufficiently organized to contrel the 
movement, of stock to: market so as to 
an even flow, and thus prevent’ su 
fluetuations in prices. 


Movement Is Bound To Spread 


Most of the present membership of wtp 
in the Missouri farm clubs has beer ob» 
tained in the past two years, and the mem- 
bership is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
The movement has too much of promisein 
it — ——, to a single state, It-is 
ee ya arpene. movement, ino. 
by state or local officials. The 
ao splendid service not only to i 
own'members, but to the state at 
This movement ou 
cially in those states w ee 
ent no organization adequate to with 
farmers’ problems. of the consti- 
tutions and by-laws, and of the plans for 
organizing and conducting the v 
business sctivitien, can be obtained 
Mr: Hirth at a nominal cost. 
-If any of Our Folks in other states want. 
the benefit of such an 0 
in 
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REPRE D A PS THLE Ma ncerens 


awe we are familiar with have 
n getting their nitrogen from the 
air, Yet we are being told they 
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By A. B. ROSS 


Commercial Nitrogen—the Great Gold Brick 


INCE the dawn of creation the | n rotations containing clover When nitrogen was added to this ration, 


it was almost as if Nature gave the 
experimenters a slap in the face for 





must be “spoon fed” with it. 

In a set of widely advertised 
fertilizer formulas sixty-three 
crops are listed; nitrogen is 
recommended for sixty. It is 
recommended even for such 
sturdy nitrogen gatherers as 
peas and beans. 

Isn’t it. time that we settle 
down and study this subject in 
the light of the proved facts? 
Where commercial. nitrogen is 
really a profit maker we want 
to buy it; where it is a profit 
taker we don’t want it. * 

There is a vast difference be- 
tween the niuinerals—phosphor- 
ic acid and. potash—and nitro- 
gen. The minerals have no 
natural source of replenish- 
ment. For every pound you 
sell in crops you must buy a 
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interfering with her methods. 
The sunatiag crops actually 
contained less nitrogen than 
where they found their own 
supply. And, while Nature re- 
turned us a bit more grain to sell 
she more than balanced the 
account by giving a large 
amount of bulky, inferior rough- 
age. It simply doesn’t pay. 
The Real Value of Chemical 
Nitrogen 
Does all this mean that nitro- 
gen in fertilizer is always a 
loser for the man who buys it? 
Not at all. Commercial nitro- 
gen is much needed and pays 


a i he well for truck crops where forc- 


ing is required—for truck crops 
which have a relatively high 
selling value; perhaps for crops 
grown in rotation farming where 








pound to keep the plant food 
account square, unless it has been shown 
that the soil can supply it. But the quan- 
tity of nitrogen in the soil is as variable as 
the power that runs the windmill—here 
today, gone tomorrow, back again next 
day. A very heavy rain washes enough 
nitrogen out of the soil to make t. 
chemist’s analysis look like a statement in 
bankruptcy; light rain actually washes 
nitrogen into the soil. Plowing, harrow- 
ing and cultivation add to the store of 
available nitrogen; whatever helps circula- 
tion of the air in the soil adds to the 
nitrogen. Every particle of nitrogen in 
the soil came there either directly or in- 
directly from the air; it comes faster if 
we make the conditions favorable for the 
bacteria that serve as nature’s connecting 
link between the nitrogen of the air 
and all plant life. 

There are two kinds of bacteria whose 


‘ mission is to furnish nitrogen to plants 


—bacteria of the soil and bacteria which 
fasten to the roots of clover and other 
legumes. And one of the most profitable 
jobs on the farm is to keep the bacteria 

ustling to the limit, get nitrogen free and 
keep our good money in our pockets to 
pay for other farm necessities and conve- 
niences which lessenlabor. — 


Commercial Nitrogen Is Deadly to Clover 


When commercial nitrogen is applied, the 
bacterial nitrogen loafs on the ob. There 
seems to be an eternal feud between them. 
Keep the commercial nitrogen away and 
nature’s nitrogen-making machinery goes 
ahead full speed. 

If you want clover don’t use commercial 
nitrogen. At the Rothamsted Experiment 
Station it was found that ‘When experi- 
ments on the continuous growth of clover 
were started in 1849 the first crops from 
the plat receiving mineral manures but 
no nitrogen were very much heavier than 
from the plat receiving the same minerals 
plus nitrogen.” 

At State College, Pa., the use of nitro- 
gen in every quantity and form has 
stimulated the timothy at the expense of 
the clover, the more nitrogen used the 
greater the harm to the clover. 

Dr. Thorne, Director of the Experiment 
Station at Wooster, O., says: “Our 
experiments have shown in a very striking 
way that if phosphorus and potassium 
are given in abundance but nitrogen is 
omitted, the growth of a mixture of clover 
and timothy tends strongly to clover; but 
if nitrogen is supplied the timothy over- 
tops the clover.” 

A quotation from the Director of the 

t Station at Rothamsted, Eng- 


land, states that on plats receiving com- 


mercial. nitrogen the leguminous plants 
have almost and in some cases entirely 
disappeared, whereas they have increased 
on the plats receiving only mineral ma- 
nures. He concludes by saying: “Evidence 
is not lacking that (at any rate on many 
soils) manuring with nitrogen has an actu- 
allyharmful effect on the growth of clover.” 
The ong | table shows just what 
ceopened on the experimental plat at 
t 


amsted, England: 
Per cent Per cent 
of other 
clover grass. 
No fertilizer applied 7.5 92.5 
Acid phos. applied 15.4 84.6 


Acid phos. and potash apl’d 55.3 44.7 
Same plus 400 Ibs. am. nitrate 01 99.99 


600 0 100.0 
“ — 975 “ nit. ofsodal2.8 — 87.2 
SS ns oe Be OES 


Effect on the Pocketbook 


Let us examine the effect of commercial 
nitrogen on the pocketbook of the buyer. 
It is a fact that chemical nitrogen will in- 
crease the yields of some crops. You will 
get more corn and wheat and oats if you 
use certain kinds of chemical nitrogen, 
but you will not get enough extra grain to 
pay for the nitrogen. Here is a first-class 
illustration: The average result of the 
thirty-five years’ test in the Pennsylvania 
experiments shows that nitrogen did actu- 
ally produce extra crops worth $12.80, but 
the nitrogen which it required to do that 
work cost $28.80, so that the nitrogen cost 
$16 more than it paid back. Investing 
$28.80 an acre every four years for nitrogen 
that pays back only $12.80 in crops, and 
turns a perfectly good crop of clover into 
timothy, is pretty poor picking for the 
man who is farming for profit. 


Nitrogen as a Grain Producer 


In the Pennsylvania experiments the 
fertilizer was applied one-half to corn and 
one-half to wheat. In the Ohio experi- 
ments it was applied to corn, wheat and 
oats. The chart on page 7 gives an account 
of nitrogen in the Pennsylvania experi- 


ments, in the five year rotation at Wooster, 


O., in a similar rotation at Strongsville, O., 
and a three-year rotation of potatoes, 
wheat and clover at Wooster,O. The man 
who is interested in farming for profit 
ean afford to take time to study it. It 
uts commercial nitrogen exactly where 
it belongs in rotation farming in which 
clover is grown. a te 


A Slap in the Face 
Only in the Pennsylvania experiments, of 


those examined, were the plants given . 


a full feed of phosphoric acid and potash. 


no clover or other legume is 
own, and for grasses other than legumes. 
ut even in such cases we need a brand 
new guide for its use. Take the case of 
truck crops. Here is what typical truck 
crops require. Analysis is of edible parts 


only: 
Pounds plant food Ratio of 
in each 1,000 lbs. phos. acid 
of plants. and potash. 
Nit. Phos. Phos. 
acid Pot. acid Pot. 
Beet ae | 8.5 1 to 8.5 
Carrot oe OS lee 1 to 2.5 
Onion 2.1 S~-@2.. 1) e248 
Potato 36 12 653 1 to 4.4 
Sweet Potato 2.9 9 6.1 14t0 5.6 
Cabbage 3.5 Sy ga * Reem | 
Turnip 2.2 13 2.9 1 to 2.2 


The 4: 8:10 Cult 


“4: 8: 10”—that is, four parts of nitrogen 
to eight parts of phosphoric acid and ten 
of potash—is called the “basic fertilizer 
formula” for truck crops. Just why, it is 
hard to understand. It can’t be basic so 
far as soils are concerned, for soils show 
wide differences in analysis of the three 
elements mentioned. It can’t be basic 
so far as furnishing the right proportions of 
lant food to truck crops is concerned, 
Saomees it does not fit the requirements of 
any single truck crop. Were beets, for 
instance, to receive the proper propor- 
tions of phosphoric acid and potash, instead 
of 8:10, the formula would be 8:68. How, 
then, can the 4:8: 10 formula be basic? 
This business of trying to make plant 
life knuckle down and submit to some 
one’s theory of what the plants ought to 
do has gone far enou Plants must be 
rationed just as animals are; and the basic 
fertilizer for each ere must carry the 
three elements of plant food (and others, 
perhaps), in exactly the proportions which 
an analysis of the plants shows they take 


these elements from the soil. From that - 


balanced ration we can subtract, after due 
and reliable proof, the quantity and kind of 
plant food which we know we can depend 
on the air and soil to suppl 


The conclusion of the «OR matter is | 


that while chemical nitrogen has its un- 
doubted and important place in the scheme 
of food production, by far the largest part 
of our experiments to determine that p 

have been on an unsound basis. We must 
find out what to use with each crop by 
the method of full rationing comp: 


with subtractions from the full ration so’. 


furnished. We have been confusing extra 
production with added profits. Com- 
mercial nitrogen must stay where it be- 


longs—on the truck and hay farms and. 


wherever it can show a profit. Rotationers 
who grow clover want none of it. 
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Chart Proving Failure of Nitrogen 


In rotations containing clover GOAL 


_. POST xxxx 
xe — Results of spending $1 for nitrogen g Net loss on 







































































































































BS en . Semmes of Crops to which Fe of Eaeestons [Jem Met money Rete Value of extra Fallarect — gl 
1 trogen trogen trore: OW! 
applied. applied was applied eppled. “Fiteoges Nisrogen | lose “by binck'licss bebewe erase @ mitrapen 
Pennsylvania experiments—average for 35 years: .10 .20 80 .40 .50 ,60 .70 80.90 $1 
24 Blood Corn and Oats $ 4.80 —§ 1.41 $ 6.21 |.30 — 1.30 Loss 
_ 24 # Wheat and Hay 4.80 05 4.75 ~ 9 “ 
48 cx Rotation* 9.60 34 9.26 oe 26 “ 
24 Nit. of Soda Corn and Oats 4.80 2.54 2.26 aaa AT 
24 7 Wheat and Hay 4.80 4.59 21 04 “ 
48 =i Rotation* 9.60 8.28 1.32 14 
24 Sulf.of Amm. Corn and Oats 4.80 17 4.63 a 96 “ 
24 a Wheat and Hay 4.80 1.06 3.74 ee we” 
48 " Rotation* 9.60 2.15 7.45 a he 
48 Blood Corn and Oats 9.60 1.93 7.67 —\ 2 * 
8B i Wheat and Hay 9.60 4.12 5.48 Soeeseenn ste “—* 
96 a Rotation* 19.20 7.43 11.77 semen : . Sey 
48 Nit. of Soda ‘Corn and Oats 9.60 3.64 5.96 ee S Rehy 
8B pak Wheat and Hay 9.60 6.19 3.41 36 “ 
96 e Rotation* 19.20 11.74 7.46 39 
48 Sulf.of Amm. Corn and Oats 9.60 — 92 10.52 |.10 —— 1.10 “ 
48 : Wheat and Hay 960  $—1.86 11.46 |.20— 1,20 “ 
96 e Rotation* 19.20 —1.13 20.33 |.06 = 1.06 “ ; 
72 Blood. Corn and Oats 14.40 2.73 11.67 —_— —* 
2 ‘“ Wheat and Hay 14.40 5.84 _ _ 8.56 © sacamanctenies ekaeN a: 59 * 
144 : Rotation* 28.80 9.73 19.07 secre 66 “ 
72 Nit. of Soda Corn and Oats 14.40 3.77 10.63 —_ 7a" 
72 ‘3 ’ Wheat and Hay 14.40 7.05 7.35 ecmanemrcnin Sb 4 
144 = Rotation* 28.80 12.80 16.00 pesrwaeneceneastie 56 “ 
72 Sulf. of Amm. Corn and Oats 14.40 —6.49 20.89 | 45 —— 1.45 “ 
Le Ene Wheat and Hay 14.40 —5.04 19.44 |.35 == 1.35 “ 
144 ce: Rotation* 28.80 —i0.64 30.44 [37 — 1.37 “ 
Ohio: 5-year rotation at Wooster—average for last 5 years: ae 
24 Nit. of Soda Corn 4.80 1.40 3.40 — wT. 
24 “2 Oats 4.80 1.08 3.72 eel a Slag 
24 Nit. and Blood Wheat 4.80 5.380 **Profit .50 .10 prof. 
72 Rotation* 14.40 11.69 2.71 .19 Loss 
36 Nit. of Soda Corn 7.20 1.67 5.53 — Shas 
36 ee Oats » 7.20 1.57 5.63 »: ia 
36 Nit. and Blood Wheat 7.20 5.16 2.04 mi 
108 Rotation* 21.60 13.32 8.28 F- 38 “ 
Ohio: Strongsville—5-year rotation—average for third 5-year period 
24 Nit. of Soda Corn 4.80 
24 " Oats 4.80 
24 Nit. and Blood) Wheat 4.80 
72 Rotation*: 14.40 1.61 12.79 cael CBee 
36 Nit. of Soda Corn 7.20 
36 i Oats 7.20 
36 Nit. and Blood Wheat 7.20 
108 Rotation* 21.60 2.12 19.48 oom 0 “ 
Ohio—3-year potato, wheat and clover rotation—average for last 5 years: 
a 12 Nit. of Soda Potatoes 2.40 .26 2.14 — 89° “ 
4 24 ‘Nit. and Blood Wheat 4.80 1.78 3.03 apnea igi 
36 Rotation* 7.20 4.18 3.02 42 * 
24 Nit. of Soda __ -Potatoes 4.80 83 3.97 _ 83 “ 
36 Nit. and Blood Wheat ~— 7.20 .93 6.27 ome 83 “ 
60 Rotation* 12.00 5.51 6.49 Sy 7 




















* The Pennsylvania figures for grain and hay do not include 
straw and stover; but the-“‘Rotation’’ figures given with each 
_ separate analysis do include everything produced and show the 
| total value of increased products, cost of the nitrogen which 
__ brought about that increase and the net loss due to the fact that 

nitrogen can not produce enough extra crops to pay its cost. 

Nitrate of soda comes nearest to. paying its cost. Sulphate 
of ammonia, except: where small. amounts are used, injures the 
crops, causing a drop in production so that we have less crops, 
and all our money is worse than thrown away. The result with 
Potatoes is significant. 2 ae 
Commercial nitrogen not turns clover into timothy but 















































& prolific producer of straw. ‘ y is given the same value $1 back. They must pass the goal post to make any profit. 


een ee 


as clover and the extra straw is included in crediting nitrogen 
with its éxtra production. All right for the man who is pro- 
ducing timothy and straw to sell; all wrong for the man who 
wants to take a profit out of feeding his roughage to farm ani- 
mals, which is what the vast majority of farmers want to do. 

** Whiie in a single case at Wooster nitrogen shows a profit 
in wheat of fifty cents an acre, the rotation as a whole shows a 
loss of $2.71 per acre. 

*** Extra loss. .In seven cases use of nitrogen actually lowered 
production instead.of increasing.it. See right hand column for 
total loss in such cases. .. 

x*%* Black lines must reach this goal post before we have our 
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Jailed for Collective Bargaining 


IX the dead of night, August 8, 1919, seven farmers near Cleve- 
land, O., were arrested, dragged into Cleveland and lodged 
in the Cuyahoga county jail. For companions in jail they had 
a consumptive, a half-wit and a sex degenerate. Their ward 
was noisome, filthy, and vermin crawled over beds and tables. 
During the night the men, some of them past fifty, had to take 
turns standing up, for there were not enough chairs for all to sit 
down. 

The charge against these men, the directors of the Ohio 
Farmers’ Milk Company, of Elyria, O., was that they “unlaw- 
fully, willfully and knewingly aided and assisted in carrying out 
the purpose of a certain unlawful trust and combination formed 
for the purpose of carrying out restrictions in trade and com- 
merce, in increasing the price of and preventing competition in 
the sale of certain commodities; to wit, milk.” 

All of which means that the milk producers agreed to sell 
their milk cooperatively, and after determining the cost of 
production, fixed a price below which they could not sell at cost 
plus a fair profit. And then the law stepped in and dragged the 
leaders, four of whom belong to Our Folks, to a filthy jail. On 
September 19, the men were acquitted of the charge against them. 

Nor is this situation peculiar to Ohio. Mlinois milk producers 
in the Chicago district have also been haled into court on similar 
charges. Nine men, two of whom belong to Our Folks, were 
brought to trial September 15, 1919. 

The Farm Journal is out and out for the milk producers in 
both districts. The Editor sent the following telegram to the 
directing head of the milk producers, both in Ohio and Illinois: 


“Tf funds are necessary for defense of milk producers now on 
trial for collective bargaining, draw on us for one hundred dollars. 
If more is necessary, let us know as undoubtedly there are some 
of Our Folks who would also like te help. ~ 

Charles F. Jenkins, Editor.” 


Just at present there seems to be a nation-wide attempt on 
the part. of city politicians to make a grand-stand play before 
the people by prosecuting farmers’ organizations. The principle 
of collective bargaining—buying and selling—is granted by 
everyone without question to labor unions, but in some states 
denied to farmers. The fact is, producers are not getting any 
more for milk than they deserve. 

New York State tried to convict milk producers for getting 
together, but failed. We hope the milk producers will be acquit- 
ted in Illinois as they were in Ohio. We believe they are in the 
right and the right is bound to win. The Farm Journal is for 
the milk producers. 


How Cities Grow 


R the year 1917 the birth rate of the city of St. Louis was 
17.87 for each thousand of population. The death rate was 
14.17. The increase in population due to excess of births over 
deaths was thus 3.70 to the thousand, or at the rate of 3.76 per 
cent in ten years. The actual increase for the ten-year period 
ending with 1910 was 31.65 per cent. Increase due to migration 
was thus 27.89 per cent. 

These figures indicate that less than one-eighth of the in- 
habitants of Missouri’s largest city can claim that city as their 
birth place. Conditions are probably similar in other large cities. 

Increase from migration comes from three sources: farms, 
other cities, and foreign countries. The relative importance of 
these sources is not known, but it is probable that the first is by 
far the most important. Cities depend on the country not only 
for their food and the raw material for their clothing, but also 
for the major portion of their population. 

More people are born on farms than can find an opportunity 


there to make a living. They naturally seek the city. It is this 


i 


almost stop growing, and we should soon have much too large a 
proportion of population on farms. 


A Shabby Deal for Farmers 


UST at a time when the production of all things essential to 

the .well-being of mankind the world over is so scant and 
so costly; when the duty of all able-bodied and well-meaning 
people should be Work and Save, there-is an insistent clamor by 
town and city workers in almost every vocation and shop, for 
higher wages, for a week of five days, and forty-eight or forty-four 
hours, while the man whose toil produces the bread, meat, milk, 
fruit, all the food for the sustenance of the people, must toil from 
sun to sun six days in the week, and with scanty help, eften none 
at all, because it is lured to the cities by the offer of high wages 
and by a false hope of a gay and easy life. Is it any wonder food 
is high? Surely not. As food won the war, so will it win peace, 
if those who produce it are given A Square Deal. 


Our Japanese Problem 


HE Japanese have reason to be proud of their progress in 

recent years. It is less than a century since these people came 
in contact with our western civilization, yet in that time they 
have absorbed a very large part of it. They have converted a 
despotic government into a constitutional monarchy, the first 
step toward democracy. In matters of education and the develop- 
ment of the sciences they are hardly inferior to the most progres- 
sive western natiog. 

We have not always been wise in our diplomatic dealings 
with the Japanese. We have permitted them to put us in the 
attitude of objecting to their presence in large numbers in this 
country on the grounds of racial inferiority. The fact is that 
the fundamental reason is the lower standard of living with which 
Japanese laborers are content. Glass blowers in Japan got only 
thirty-eight cents a day i in 1917, a mere pittance compared with 
wages for similfr work in this country. 

If we admit Japanese laborers freely, our own laboring 
classes must compete with them, and ultimately come to the 
same standard of living. We ought to present this matter frankly 
to our Oriental brethren, and let them know the true reasons for 
our desire to exclude them. It is not because we regard them as 
an inferior race, for we do not. The trouble is economic rather 
than racial, 


Farmers to the Front 


HE recent semi-annual meeting of the National Board of 
Farm Organizations at the new home at Washington was by 
far the most enthusiastic ever held by the organization. About 
250 delegates were present, representing nearly all the leading 
farm organizations of the country. 
The delegates spent two days and’-evenings discussing 
various questions in which farmers are interested. One entire 
evening was given over to short speeches by members of the 


Senate and House of Representatives, all of whom expressed, 
sympathy with the objects of the organization. Senator @apper,, 
of Kansas, and Secretary of the Treasury Glass made more 


extended talks the next day. All these gentlemen expressed 


the belief that the presence in Washington of authorized repre- 
sentatives of farmers will help to secure needed legislation. In ° 


all the discussions it was evident that organized farmers are not 
unmindful of the public welfare in the efforts they are making to 
secure economic justice for farmers. 


Resolutions were adopted condemning Bolshevism, anarchy, 3 


and ultra socialism; approving legislation to curb the packers; 
asking for continuance of the government nitrate plants as a 
source of nitrogen fertilizers; calling on the states to ratify the 


suffrage amendment in time for women to vote at the next © 
Presidential election; providing a ‘committee on ways and means 
and tavesiege’ 


to work out a plan for financing the 
panna sen oot 5c agg 
their stock to perish on publie ranges 
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Oh, the happy days of boyhood 
When we harvested the corn, 

When the golden tinted maples 
Blazed out at early morn; 

When mother did the cooking, 
While we were standing by, 

And watched the rich crust rising 
Round the luscious pumpkin pie. 

John McMaster. 


1M says this is the month to patch 
[hess roofs, clean the flues and chim- 

neys, wrap or paint small apple trees, 
and mulch strawberries, lilies and other 
bulbs. 


“How long must one beat a cow,’ said 
the city girl who was spending a few weeks 
on a farm, “before she will give whipped 
cream?” 


Big nails, when used for hanging up 
harness, are pretty sure to’ scratch the 
leather. Get some big hooks, or put up 
some wooden pins firmly. Lots better. 


When frost catches you with sugar veets 
still in the ground, just get a lot of pigs, 
sheltersthem in a warm place at night and 
let them go out and work at those beets 
during the day. The way those porkers 
will grow will astonish you and put a nice 
lot of money into your pockets besides. R. 


The road-making mania. strikes some 
officers just on the edge of winter: They 
drag a great lot of earth and sod into 
the track. By and by this freezes as 
hard as rocks. Not much fun riding 
over such roads. Work the roads earlier 
in the season, but put away your tools 
in the late fall. V. 


Cuttings of privet for hedges are made 
of one-year-old wood in November. The 
cuttings are made five to six inches leng. 
The leaves are stripped. off and the cuttings 
tied in small bundles, because large bundles 
will mold. These are buried, tops up, over 
winter. In the spring before growth starts 
they should be planted in rich, mellow land. 


Manufacturers of lime for use on sour 
soils complain that the users place all their 
orders late-in the winter or early in the 
spring and that it is impossible to fill these 
orders promptly: January and February 
deliveries are best, for sleighing can Be 
taken advantage of and-slack time used 
for hauling. That means order in Novem- 
ber or December. 


Eat corn loses from five to twenty per 
~ cent. of its weight in the first year of storage, 
the loss being greater with. poorly matured 
than with well matured corn, | and with dry 
fall weather than with rainy weather. 
Exceptionally soft corn’ may shrink as 
much'as'thirty per cent. Most/of the-loss 
occurs in the first’ six months. Wheat 
loses fron: two to three per cent during 
the sweating process. 


- Get the ice pond ready: Drain off the 


water and clean me hebemnanapltn toe 


or objectionable. material remains. Go 
over the dam carefully and repair any 
weak spots. Then close the gate and let 
the pond fill, examining the dam again 
carefully for leaks. Be careful that no 
contamination can drain into your ice 
pond. 

To be certain of having good soil for 
inoculating legumes seeded next spring; 
collect the soil now. At this time of the 
year the roots and nodules on the crop 
grown last summer have not yet rotted 
away, and one can judge how thoroughly 
the soil is infected by the number of 
nodules it contains. Soil so collected may 
be put into bags, allowed to dry down 
slowly in some convenient out-of-door 
storage and used next spring for inoculat- 
ing. A few pounds of soil for each pound 
of seed will be sufficient. Where handy; 
soil of this kind costs less than inoculating 
material from any other source and is 
often much more reliable. 


Get Out the Old Oak Stove 


Get out the old oak stove, Dad, 
And set her in the room; 
The time we spend a haulin’ coal 
Is better spent near home; 
There are dozens o’ treesin the old south lot, 
Halfway dead and bound to rot ; 
They’ll make a fire that’s blistern” hot ; 
Get out the old oak stove. 


Get out the old oak stove, Dad; 

Grind up your ax for fun; 
Put a bit of set in the old cross-cut 

And soon will the work. be done. 
There’s a bug-killed hickory:to. use. this 

year; 

It’s good as coal, or a blame sight near, 
And it’s got a crackle I like to:-hear; 

Get out the old oak:stove. 








Why Some Chimneys 
Won’t Draw 


UILDING a chimney by extending 

the flue downward to the floor or into 
the cellar, makes a place for the accumula- 
tion of soot, ashes; etc., so as-to save the 
expense of cleaning the flue; then the 
cold air below the pipe hole’ chills ‘the 
entire column of air in the chimney; 
it is, therefore, heavy and impedes the 
ascent of the smoke. The remedy is 
either to fill the flue. with. cement to six 
inches below the pipe hole, or cut off the 
flue with a sheet-iron plate; the: plate 
to be cevered with several inches of 
cement, so as to make it airtight.. 


The chimney of the kitchen may be 


much lower than the main’ part of the 
house. The wind blowing over the 
honey teehee ee ee 
times almost big emerged ay 


smokestack to equal the height.of the main 
building. 

A building or a large tree may be near 
toand higher than the top-of the chimney, ~- 
so that the wind passing over it would 
blow down the chimney. 

A new or green chimney will never have 
a perfect draft.. It will not. draw. perfectly 
until it is thoroughly dry. 

In: building chimneys care should be 
exercised to avoid dropping mortar on 
the inside, which sometimes causes Serious 
trouble by stopping the air course. A 
heavy weight may be let down by a rope 
and worked against the jnside of the flue 
to force an opening. 





F ertilizing New Clover Seeding 


T is not so very common to fertilize 

new clover seeding, but-the results 
obtained seem to indicate that.this isan 
excellent plan to use. At first thought this 
may seem to be an unnecessary practise 
because.clever is planted almost as much 
for the purpose: of fertilizing. the - soil, 
prineipally by gathering ‘nitrogen, as it is 
to obtain hay. 

There are three good reasons for fer- 
tilizing: First, a.light covering of manure 
greatly helps to prevent the young seeding 
from being killed out by frost. To a great 
extent it prevents the ground from heav- 
ing. Second, a comparison of the nitro- 
gen gathering nodules on the’ roots. of 
fertilized clover with the nodules‘on the 
roots of clover not’ fertilized shows that 
the nodules on the. fertilized seeding are 
from eight’ to ten times as large as the 
nodules on the unfertilized seeding. Third, 

bh larger crop of hay is insured, not 
cae because a good stand of seeding is 
cbealioal but because the young plants 
hive'a supply of plant food. Clover, like 
all other plants, should have‘ plant food. 

The manure should be ‘applied lightly 
in the fall or early winter following the 
spring sowing. Chas. H. Smith, Michigan. 
[Gentle and affectionate— 


considerate of ee —_ 
but severe 








> inating — unchained 
ready to protect Our Folks.] 











E is said that returning soldiers are 
bringing home with them seeds of the 


poppy and its seed is-very tenacious of 
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Farmers’ 


Never before has the governmeni- naa 30 ngany bis problems. 


Here are the high points of some of the most. important 


Military Measures 


OME of the most important legisla- 

tion contemplated is that relating to 

the military establishment. Several 
bills have been introduced providing for 
an enormous peace army, together with 
universal military training. They are 
being pressed by militarists as a means of 
providing places for an army of officers 
now in the’ service. 

Having just fought a frightful war to 
kill militarism in Germany, ought we to 
embark on a distinctly’ militaristic policy 
in this country? If the world has been 
made safe for Democracy, why do we now 
need a peace army five times as large as 
any we ever had before? Every good 
citizen ought to take an interest in this 
matter, and ought to let Congress know 
that a system of militarism is not wanted 
here. 

The principal one of these bills (8.2715) 
is fathered by the Secretary of War. It 
contains this clause: ‘Nothing in this act 
shall be held or construed so as to discharge 
any officer from the regular army or to de- 

rive him of the commission which he now 

olds therein.” The military clique in 
Washington is very active in support of 
this very undesirable legislation. 





Water-Power 


IME will come when our reserves of 

coal and other mineral fuel will be 
exhausted. We shall then be dependent 
on electricity generated by water-power 
to run railroads and factories. We ma 
possibly run farm machinery with su 
power. Therefore, it is a matter of public 
welfare that the water-power on our 
numerous streams be not monopolized. 

As yet only a small fraction of this power 
has been developed. Congress has for 

ears been considering the matter, and the 

t Congress passed a very ‘satisfactory 
water-power bill which, however, failed be- 
cause the Senate did not adopt the con- 
ference report during the crowded hours 
at the end of the session. 

This bill (H.R.3184) has been reintro- 
duced in the present Congress, and has 
been favorably ‘reported by the House 
Committee on Water-Power. It safe- 
guards the interests of the public in a very 
satisfactory manner. It provides for a 
system of licensing that gives the govern- 
ment ample authority to prevent unfair 
dealings on the part of water-power com- 
panies. There is hope that it will become 
a law during the present Congress. 

Another water-power bill (8.651) has 
been introduced into the Senate. It does 
not safeguard the interests of the public 
nearly so well as the House bill. As both 
Senate and House have once agreed on the 
first of these bills, it is confidently expected 
they will do so again. 


The High Cost of Living 


f bos high cost of living has every one in 
Washington jumping sidewise. Four 
executive departments have asked for 
one a to deal with it. 
n: ional committees are investigati 
it. Bills are being introduced to te 
profiteers; also to regulate cold storage, on 
the theory that if the surplus food held in 
storage were thrown on the market prices 
would fall. The advocates of these bills 


€ 





seem not to reckon with the coming winter, - 


when these hoarded supplies will be needed. 
The President has issued several state- 
emcees ore on the pees, "re inti- 
ma Congress wo’ uITy 
with the treaty, which includes the League. 
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Problems at Washington 
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of Nations, business would soon begin to 
return to normal conditions and the cost of 
living would soon cease to be any more of 
a problem than it was “in the good old 
days befo’ the wah.” 

n all this excitement, few have stopped 
to think that all the information necessary 
to e the coon in the kindling lies 
peacefully tucked away in pigeon-holes in 
the income tax collector’s office. The 
papers there show exactly who has been 
profiteering, and to what extent. The 
suggestion that these files be searched by a 
congressional committee caused such a 
shudder to run down the spines of a num- 
ber of prominent people that no action was 
taken on it. 

It is easy enough to point out the cause 
of the trouble, but quite another matter 
to show how to remedy it. The products 
of industry are divided between labor and 
capital. When each receives its just share, 
every one is able to live reasonably well on 
his wages, and the cost of living is not a 
serious problem. 

The real trouble is that during the war, 
while the government was footing the 
bills and borrowing money to do it with, 
thus drawing on the labor of the future, 
business men generally got into the habit 
of making enormous profits. This shot 
prices upward so swiftly that it became 
necessary for laboring men to get more 
wages or starve. But the cost of increased 
wages was promptly passed on to the con- 
sumer, with interest, and several middle- 
men’s profits. 

For instance, the increased freight rates, 
made necessary by marked increases in 
wages of railway employees, added six 
cents a bushel to the cost of getting a 
bushel of wheat to market. By the time 
the miller, the baker and the candlestick 
maker had added their big percentage 
profits to this six cents, the consumer paid 
an extra twenty-eight cents for the bread 
from this bushel of wheat. 

So it was with other wage increases; 
they were soon taken out of the pockets of 
the wage earner by the incr prices he 
paid for everything. And this condition 
will continue until middlemen generally 
begin to reduce their percentage profits. 
Either this must occur or labor must 
content itself with a lower standard of 
living than it has been accustomed to. 

In other words, capital has been taking 
too large a slice for its share in the proceeds 
of industry—it has been, and is, profit- 
eering. This is the whole secret of the 
high cost of living. The problem will not 
be solved until some means is found to 
reduce the proportionate share of capital 
in these proceeds. 


Freight Rates on Fertilizers 


|B bee mage the war the government was 
under the necessity of calling into its 
service a vast number of able business men, 
many of whom served without pay. They 
were known as Dollar-a-Year men, as 
they were given that nominal salary in 
order to make their services legal. 

Most of these men rendered valuable 
service of the highest order. Occasionally 
however, one of them took advantage of 
his Spporemies to serve interests other 
ag ose of the —- 

appears to e case in a pro 
change in freight rates on fertihiner ma- 
terials. The rates on nitrate of soda and 





sulphate of potash in the proposed new 
schedules are more than doubled, while 


the rate on mixed fertilizers remains as it 
was before. 

The effect of this is to make it imprac- 
ticable for to buy the i ents 


and mix their own fertilizers, a method by 


s 


which they could formerly save a large 
amount on their fertilizer bills. This 
ruling is supposed to have been proposed 
by a Dollar-a-Year man in the service of 
one of the large fertilizer conéerns. Con- 
gress has taken notice of the matter, and 
will probably prevent this unfair ruling 
from becoming effective. 





Soldier Settlements 


too Soldier Settlement bill (H.R.487), 
which embodies Secretary Lane’s plan 
for providing homes for returning soldiers 
and sailors, has been favorably reported 
to the House of Representatives by the 
Committee on Public Lands. A minority 
report, signed by four members of the com- 
mittee, opposes the bill. 

Much is being said for and against this 
bill. There is also some public misunder- 
standing as to its details, due mainly to 
faulty propaganda work in its favor. It 
appropriates no money, but authorizes the 
appropriation of $500,000,000. It is pro- 
posed by the friends of this legislation that 
annual appropriations of from $75,000,000 
to $125,000,000 be made until the entire 
amount authorized is used up. 

The amount of land to be added to our 
present crop area in any one year under 
this proposed law, according to its adher- 
ents, may amount to as much as two or 
three per cent of our present crop area. It 
should be remembered that our popula- 
tion is not now increasing at a rate greater 
than about one, or possibly one and one- 
fourth, per cent a year. It should also be 
remembered that inereases in crop area 
will by no means be confined to the activi- 
ties under this law. It would be utterly 
ruinous to farmers to increase our crop area 
at a rate greater than that at which popu- 
lation is increasing. 

Also, we must not forget that we are 
now producing a surplus of foodstuffs 
nearly four times as great as could have 
been marketed under pre-war conditions, 
and probably as much greater than we 
could market when the world has returned 
to its normal condition of production in 
agriculture. Before approving this bill we 
should know rather definitely that it will 
not lead to too rapid inerease in crop area. 
If it does the soldiers who settle on the 
lands reclaimed under the new law will 
have a hard time making their payment, 
for these lands will by no means bs cheap. 

Already many important farm products 
sell for less than the cost of production in 
important producing areas. This is the 
case with wheat in some important sections 
with dairy products quite generally, an 
with poultry products. While fruits and 
vegetables are fairly profitable just now, 
there will undoubtedly be times in the near 
future when those who depend entirely or 
largely on them for income will have to 
sell at a loss. This has occurred many 
times in the past. 


One of the most satisfactory features of, 


the bill is that, before lands are accepted 
for development under the plan, they must 
be appraised by agents of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. This body, by its 
conservative action, has won the confidence 
of the public. Its assurance that a given 
piece of land is productive will go far 


toward insuring some sort of returns for. 


efforts at reclamation. 
We heartily approve the community 
settlement feature of the bill. This merely 
means a community of farmers who co- 
operate in everything in which it is ad- 
vantageous to cooperate. Time is coming 
when some aren! an will have to be adopt- 
ed quite gener: 
nigh universal tenant farming in 
country. 
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The hard-hitting Win- 
chester pattern is evenly 
distributed. No game gets 
through, and no game is 
mutilated 
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GAME-GETTERS 


HE steady game-getting qualities of 

Winchester Loaded Shells have made 

them the favorite shells of experienced 
shooters. Under all weather conditions they 
play true to form, shooting a strong, even 
spread of shot. The Winchester waterproof- 
ing process prevents swelling from dampness; 
special lubrication of the paper fibres prevents 
brittleness and splitting in dry weather. 


The Winchester system of wadding and 
loading is the result of repeated experiments 
to determine the most effective control of 
the gas blast. 

The tough, springy driving wad expands 
and fills the bore snugly, completely sealin 
in the gas behind. This wad offers just enoug 
resistance to the gas blast to insure complete 
combustion of every grain of powder, so that 
the full energy of the whole powder charge 
is developed at the muzzle. 


At the muzzle, the expanded, snug-fitting 
driving wad is slightly checked by the muzzle 
choke or constriction, while the shot cluster 
travels on unbroken by gas blast or wadding, 
making the hard-hitting uniform pattern for 
which Winchester Shells are world famous. 


Uniform shells, From primer to crimp, 
Winchester Shells are so Balanced in con- 
struction as to insure the maximum pattern 
possible from any load. The broad fish-tail 
flash from the primer gives even and thorough 
ignition; the driving wads completely seal in 
the gas behind the shot; the stiffness of the 
crimp or turnover at the shell head is varied 
exactly according to different loads, great 
care being taken never to stiffen it to such 
a degree that it offers undue resistance to 
the powder explosion. 


Clean hits and more of them 


To insure more hits and cleaner hits in the 
field or at the traps, be sure your shells are 
Winchester Leader and Repeater for smoke- 
less; Nublack and New Rival for black 
powder. Leading hardware and sporting 
goods dealers in every community carry 
Winchester arms and ammunition. They 
will be glad to assist you in determining the 

articular load best suited to your purpose. 

pon request, we will send you, free of 
charge, our interesting booklet on Win- 
chester Shotguns and Loaded Shells. 
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Sick Farms Made Well —By DR. W. J. SPILLMAN 
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Curing a Farm of Malaria 


mine many years ago. One corner 
of his farm was swampy, and the 
house stood within a hundred feet of the 
swamp. Mosquitoes bred by the thou- 
sands in that swamp. Almost every sum- 
mer he and his family suffered from chills 
and fever from midsummer till frost. Some- 
times the entire family would be sick at 
the same time. : 
At that time it had not been found 
out that malaria is due to a tiny 
parasite in the blood, and that a 


oJ ame. SIMMONS was a neighbor of 


ay began te fail. It finally got so bad 
the land could not be planted. 

Jerry knew he had made mistakes in 
putting in the tile, and dug the entire 
system up to find the trouble. He found 
at various places inside the tile twenty 
dead rabbits, two dead skunks and about 
a hundred dead snakes, some of them big 
ones. There was also a dead cat. These 
had crawled into the open end of the tile 
and died there. Their bodies had caused 


part planted to corn and part to clover. 
In 1918 it was all sown to oats and clover 
but the clover grew only where corn had 
grown the year before, the dividing line 
being very plain and just to the row. 
Again this spring I sowed oats and clover 
on ground where last year part was in corn 
and part clover. The same thing happened 
again; where corn grew last year there is a 
good set of clover, but where clover grew 
last year the clover this spring failed to 
start. I noticed that one of my 
neighbors sowed oats and clover 





certain kind of mosquito injects this 
arasite into the veins when he 

ites. This particular kind of a 
mosquito bred by the millions in 
Jerry's swamp. By midsummer 
some fellow with the malarial 
parasite in his blood was nearly 
sure to pass this swamp, and every 
mosquito that bit him got the 
disease. These infected mosquitoes 
then gave the disease to Jerry’s 
folks, and not infrequently to the 
neighbors. I once got a ease of 
chills there myself, though I did 
not realize it at the time. I rode 
by the place and stopped to talk 
to Jerry just long enough for half 
a dozen of his mosquitoes to get 
their work in on me. 

After a while the relation of 
mosquitoes to malaria was dis- 
covered. Jerry’s doctor told him 
that the mosquitoes were causing 
the trouble. He drained his swamp 
and none of his family ever had 
chills and fever again. He had 
eured his farm of malaria. Not 
only that, but he had added five 
acres of valuable land to his farm, 
better than any other land on the 

lace. 

Land that needs drainage is usu- 
ally good land, for the very thing 
that makes it swampy usually 
makes it rich. It nearly always 
pays to drain any land on the farm 
that is so wet that crops will not 
thrive on it. There are few farms 
that can not add good land to the 
tillable area in this way. Back in 
those days we didn’t have much 
farm literature in our part of the 
country. About all we knew of 
drainage was that water runs down 
hill. The first thing Jerry did was 
to run a big ditch through the 
lowest part of the swamp. Most of the 
work was done with a turning plow. He 
then made a lot of small ditches opening 
into the big one, and the work was done. 
Most of the open weather during the 
winter was spent at this work. 

When the standing water was removed 
from this land it grew the healthiest crop 
of weeds I ever saw. Jerry reasoned that 
if the drained land would grow weeds it 
would also grow good crops. So the next 
year he planted it in corn. The weeds 

ve a lot of trouble, but Jerry was not 

and easily conquered the weeds. That 
fall he harvested as much corn from those 
five acres as he did from fifteen on other 
land. But he was annoyed by the n 
ditches. They bothered in the cultivation, 
and were a i nuisance W. 
took the wagon into the field to gather 
the crop. 

To remedy this situation, a finally 
made up his mind to tile drain patch. 
The results were satisfactory during the 
next year or two, but after a while the 
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where hay was produced last year 
and he failed to get the clover to 
grow, while another neighbor who 
sowed clover in wheat that was 
seeded in corn ground last fall has 
the best set of clover I ever saw. Is 
it necessary in order to get clover to 
grow to sow it in ground that has 
been cultivated the year before? 


Moss in Pasture Land 


A Michigan reader wants to know 
what to do with a pasture that is 
overrun with moss. Part is low and 
somewhat wet, and part is a rough 
hillside. ‘Will it be necessary to 
plow it up?” he asks. 

A good coating of ground lime- 
stone, or of slaked lime, will fix the 
moss. It comes in on sour land, 
and lime will sweeten the soil. It 

‘may be well, also, to sow some 
grass-seed early this fall, harrow- 
ing the land if possible to cover 
the seed. Some white clover and 
also some white sweet clover-seed 
might be added in the spring. If 
sown when the ground is lightl 
frozen the seed will cover itself. 
Timothy, red top (recleaned seed) 
and June grass are the seeds to sow 
in the fall. 


Cause of Cheat in Wheat 


A subscriber from Pennsylvania 
writes: ‘Fields of wheat in this 
section contain a good deal of cheat 
this year, and farms that were clear 
of it are infested. What is the 
cause? Will fall pasturing the grain 














Outlet of drainage system. Wire-screen cover- 


ing not yet supplied 


' the dirt to collect and stop the flow of the 


water. 

Here was lesson number two for Jerry. 
He saw that he had made a mistake in not 
covering the end of the outlet to keep small 
animals out. He got bigger tile, nothing 
less than four inches, and relaid the system. 
He also built a brick wall, like that shown 
in the accompanying illustration, around 
the outlet of the system to keep dirt from 

alling down and stopping it up. He 
covered the end of the big tile at the outlet 
with poultry netting. This seeond install- 
ment is in use yet, and has never been out 
of order. Jeérry’s grandson is now growing 
good crops on this land, 





Can Any One Explain This? 
An Ohio subscriber reports the following 


ree gs facts that we are unable to 
pe an any of Our Folks tell us the 
reason 

“In the summer of 1917 I had a field 


oe : 


fields bring it on, or will the early 
mild or warm weather followed by 
colder weather cause it?” 

Cheat is a very common weed in 
wheat fields, and is often spread from . 
farm to farm by threshing-machines. After 
it once gets a start it usually increases 


until it becomes troublesome. The main 
reason for this is that cheat ripens a little 
ahead of wheat and much falls on the 


ground before wheat harvest, or during 
harvest. Close pasturing, or a quick change 
from mild to cold weather, might increase 
the percentage of cheat in a wheat field 
by injuring the wheat more than it does 
the hardier cheat, but it will have no in- 
fluence unless cheat-seed was sewn or was 
already in the soil. 

To get rid of cheat, sow only clean seed. 
and make sure the land is not infested 
with cheat-seed from a former crep. Some 
people think wheat turns to cheat under 
certain conditions, but this is net the case. 
Cheat gets its start from seeds sown 
with the wheat, or seeds in the soil. 


ho FARM SICK? | Write the “ Farm Doctor,” 
srealide the teamteneat be given. ‘Address, 
Sick Farms Department, this 

























On every type of 
road that is: traveled 
by motor cars, the 
sharp clean charac- 
ters of the Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 
have plainly written 
this impressive story 
Q o 
More people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind 

















the impression left on a brick 
pavement by the Goodyear 
All. Weather Tread 
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~ Stopping a Big Leak in Farm Profits 


A practical plan for saving manure by basement storage 


NE of the est leaks in farm prof- 

its occurs in the handling of manure. 
Generally manure is dum on the 

ound in the barnyard just far enough 
teers the barn so as not to be in the 
way. Here it accumulates from early 
fall until spring without the 
protection of either a cement 


By CHAS. H. SMITH 


cent of the fertilizer reaches the fields 
where it is available for the crops. 

You ask: “What does my friend do 
when the weather or the rush of work does 


complete, the stock, even the dairy cows, 
may stay out all day. The feeding usuall 

is done in the stable, which is kept well 
bedded with straw and refuse from the 
mangers. During thé latter part of April 
or early in May, depending on the season, 
the cattle are turned out to 
pasture, where they remain 





floor under it or a roof of any 
sort over it. The result is that 
the chemicals that are valuable 
as plant food leach away, due 
to the rains and melting snows, 
so that when the manure is 
taken to the fields in the spring 
the most valuable part of it is 
gone. His crops are thus de- 
prived of a great amount of 
plant food and the resulting 
decreased yield in crops brings 
him smaller profits. 

A good way to stop this leak 
in farm profits is to have a 
good arrangement of stables in 
the basement of the barn. A 








until cold weather begins in 
the fall, except in the case of 
the cows, which are in the 
stable each day only long 
enough to be fed and milked. 
Hogs are seldom housed at all 
in summer, while sheep are 
usually shut up at night as a 
protection against dogs. 

Nearly all manure produced 
on the farm accumulates in the 
manure yard. The largest part 
of it comes from the stables 
and is distributed in the covered 
portion. 

All corn-stalks, straw and 
other roughage not used as 
bedding are added as needed 





progressive farmer friend of 
mine has planned the basement 
of his barn especially to con- 
serve manure, as shown in the 
center of the page. He has everything 
conveniently arranged. The barn is 38x50 
feet. Two alleys, each four feet wide, ex- 
tend the length of the barn next to the 
walls. These alleys are elevated two feet 
higher than the rest of the floor. Like 
the entire basement floor, they are con- 
structed of eement. This elevation is for 
convenience in feeding the animals; ‘‘it’s 
easier to shovel down than up,” my friend 
says. 

On one side of the barn directly next to 
the alley is a feeding box two feet wide and 
extending the length of the barn. Ensilage 
or other feed is simply pushed off the edge 
of the alley and it falls directly into the 
feeding box. Each animal is allowed a 
space 344x6%4 feet. Patent stanchions are 
used. Six and one-half feet back of the 
stanchions the cement floor drops eight 
inches. This forms a trough which gradu- 
ally slopes upward until the floor level is 
_— reached—a distance of about two 

eet. ‘ 

On the other side of the barn are the 
horse stalls. There are single stalls for 
four horses. Back of the stalls is a trough 
similar to the one on the other side of the 
barn. The rest of this side is taken up by 
box stalls. 

In the center of the basement floor 
is a driveway measuring eleven feet 
wide from trough to trough. My friend 
simply drives into the barn with his ma- 
nure-spreader afid loads the manuredirectl 
into the spreader from the troughs on eac 
side of the driveway. liquid manure 
is absorbed by the bedding, and by being 
loaded directly on the spreader and taken 
to the fields every day practically 100 per 


An excellent place for storing manure 


not pe mit hauling manure direct to the 
field?’ The answer is told in the illustra- 
tions at the top and bottom of the page. 
The barn is a bank barn with an over- 
hang in the barnyard. When manure can 
not be hauled directly to the field it is 
hauled out from the stalls in a litter car- 
rier and distributed over the ground under 
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Handy arrangement of basement barn 


the overhang. Here the stock tramp the 
manure. 

On another farm where there is a bank 
barn the stock are housed during the entire 
winter and the manure is dumped under 
the overhang each day. During the day 
the cattle are turned out into the barn- 
yard. The length of time that they are 
allowed to stay out depends upon the 
severity of the weather and the degree 
of shelter afforded by the wall and covered 
portion of the yard. Where the shelter is 


to take up excess liquids. In 

this way the covered portion 

of the barnyard not only af- 
fords a-dry and comfortable shelter for 
the live stock during the winter months, 
but it protects the manure so that no leach- 
ing occurs. In some instances the corn 
fodder is run through a cutter, which 
increases its power of [absorption and 
makes the manure easier to handle. 

The tramping of the stock packs the 
manure so that an even temperature is 
obtained, which seems to favor proper 
fermentation, as is evidenced partly by 
the strong odor of ammonia which pervades 
the atmosphere in the vicinity when the 
manure is being removed, and partly by 
absence of fire-fang so common in ma- 
nure piles exposed to the weather. 

Land plaster may be sprinkled on ma- 
nure handled in this way, the amount rang- 
ing from one to two tons a year, applied at 
the rate of a bushel a week. Disintegrated 
feldspar rock, common in the vicinity, can 
be used with good effect, but as a general 
thing the manure need not be treated with 
chemical fertilizers. It is not even neces- 
sary to turn the manure over. 

There are many farms which have bank 
barns, and on such farms the foregoing 

ractise is all right. Pennsylvania and 

hio seem to be the home of the bank 
barns, but many who have gone West from 
this section have taken the idea with them 
and built bank barns in the Middle West- 
ern states. 

This plan of allowing the stock to tramp 
manure can also be used in covered yards, 
or in sheds detached from the barn where 
horses or cows are stabled. Never should 
manure be allowed to accumulate in stalls. 
Manure from stalls can be taken to the 
covered yard by means of manure carriers. 
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Threatening the 


Livestock Industry 
with Disaster 


VERY farmer and producer has a vital personal 


interest in legislative measures such as have 
been introduced in Congress. These bills appear to be directed 
solely against the packers and cold storage interests. In reality 
they threaten the welfare of the whole livestock industry. In 
curbing one branch of the industry they would “ hog-tie” 


another of equal importance. 


Your livestock — your interests are affected, Mr. Producer. 


The prosperity of livestock growers 
is dependent upon a steady, depend- 
able market. Your stock must proceed 
to the ultimate market without inter- 
ference, like logs floating down stream 
to the sawmills. Anything that causes 
a log jam in the flood stream will result 
in serious loss to the producer, because a 
jammed stream means cattle eating their 
heads off and food spoiling enroute. 


One measure would take from the 
packers the refrigerator cars now oper- 
ated so economically and effectively. 
As now managed—available when 
needed —these cars afford a successful 
distributing system for farm products. 
They clear the packing house coolers— 
limited im capacity to about three days’ 
production of meat. Operate these 
refrigerator cars on a less effective basis 
and meat would pile up in the coolers; 
plants would be compelled to slow down 
and buying would become spasmodic. 
Government operation of railroads has 
not been so efficient or economical as to 


warrant its extension to refrigerator cars 
or other branches of the packing industry. 


The proposed law forbidding the packers 
any voice in the management of stock- 
yards would not be in the interest of 
producers, who are directly concerned 
in maintaining the economy and effi- 
ciency of these receiving and holding 
stations for stock. Increased costs would 
fall on producers. 


Time limits on meat products, butter 
and eggs in cold storage would cause 
another jam in the market stream. 
Beef and pork used in canning and 
sausage are now stored in seasons when 
there are heavy runs of stock until they 
can be used—an accommodation to 


producers. 


Numerous more or less drastic meas- 
ures affecting the marketing of food 
have been proposed in Congress and 
farmers and livestock raisers should 
the substance for the shadow. 
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The Big Hothouse of America 


The Imperial Valley is the richest agricultural district in the United States 


N our train passed Salton sta- 
tion in the extreme lower end of 
Southern California, I looked out 


of the window and saw a big body of water 
close at hand and stretching away far into 
the distance. 

I rubbed my eyes in astonishment, and 
said to Milly: ‘A mirage in the desert!’ 

“No,” remarked a man in the next seat, 
“it’s the Salton Sea, a salt-water lake set 
down in the desert, with its surface more 
than 200 feet below sea-level.” 

“Is our train below sea-level. now?” 
Milly asked. R 

“Yes. I don’t know of any other stretch 
of track in America that thus runs for 
miles ’way below the level of the ocean.” 

“The air does seem a little queer and op- 
yressive,” said Milly. But we laughed at 
a and hinted that her imagination was 
working overtime. 

“Change cars for Imperial .Valley!’’ 
shouted the brakeman in a few minutes. 
And then things became interesting. 

A Fertile Valley in the Desert 
Think of it! Anything will grow here that 
will grow in lower Egypt—cotton, dates, 
figs, olives, pomegranates, citrus fruits, 
apricots. Many crops mature here earlier 
than elsewhere, and Imperial Valley grapes, 
cantaloupes, asparagus, etc., are becomin 
known all over the United States, rom 
usually command a premium price because 
of,earliness and quality. The first ship- 
ment of asparagus in 1919, for instance, 
sold for $18 a crate in the Los Angeles 
market. But this was exceptionally high, 
owing to war conditions. 

The ranchers, gardeners and fruit growers 
in this favored valley are very prosperous. 
Everybody is making money—except the 
undertaker. Alfalfa can be cut five or six 
times a year—and such cuttings! Long- 
staple Kgyptian cotton of the finest 
quality yields more than 500 pounds to the 
acre. 

Some one has called the Imperial Valley, 
‘potentially the richest agricultural dis- 
trict in the United States”; and yet, com- 
paratively few people know much about 
it, and thousands have never heard of it. 

Until 1900 (how recent that is!) this 
valley had not a single civilized inhabitant. 
It was merely the desolate sunken bed of 
an ancient sea basin, and not one of its 
desert acres had ever been cultivated. 
There was no water, no vegetation. 

Now, only nineteen years later, the 
valley has a population of more than 
40,000 thriving people. There are churches, 
banks, good schools, prosperous towns, 
and its 400,000 acres of cultivated lands 
have produced in the last few years more 
than $50,000,000 worth of crops. And 
yet the greater part of the land lies far 
below the level of the sea! 


A Freak of Nature 


Get out your map and look at the Gulf of 
California. Thousands of years ago this 


By WALTER E. ANDREWS 


gulf extended about 100 miles north of its 
present head. The Colorado river, flowing 
into it below, gradually deposited sedi- 
ment and in time formed a wide flat bar 
or dam of mud (Fig. 1) that cut the gulf 
in two, leaving the upper part a vast salt- 
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water lake. This lake, evaporating under 
a hot sun, in the course of years left a salt- 
incrusted desert. basin called the Salton 
Sink—a forbidding depression about thirty- 
five miles wide, 100 miles long, and (at that 
time) almost 1,000 feet deep. 

For centuries the great Sink remained in 
that condition, till one day the Colorado 
river went on the rampage, changed its 
course, and filled the Salton Sink with 
fresh water and mil- 
lions of tons of rich 
silt deposit. Then 
the river changed 
again and cut itself 
a new channel to 
the lower gulf, side- 
tracking the Sink 
which soon ‘dried 
up again and be- 
came a mud-lined 
basin. 

Many times after, 
this capricious river 
filed and aban- 
doned the Sink, each 
time depositing mil- 
lions of tons of sediment. And so, in 
time, the bottom of the Sink became filled 
to a depth of many hundred feet with 
rich soil. 

‘“‘T’d like a farm like that!’ exclaimed 
Milly. 

“Sure thing,” said I. ‘Alfalfa roots 
could go down nearly an eighth of a mile, 
and find something good to eat all the 
way!” 


present 
Gulf of 
California 


Then Mere Man Butted In 


Thereafter, for several centuries—from 
about 1540 to 1902—the Salton Sink was 
one awful desert, and several very early 
travelers report crossing its hot, barren 
wastes. In 1849 thousands of gold seekers 
crossed it in stage-coaches or on horse- 
back, never dreamigg that beneath their 
feet were greater viches than gold. 
Shortly before 1902 some far-seeing men 


financed an ie aren canal, tapped the 
waters of the Colorado river, and renamed 
the Sink the Imperial Valley. Settlers 
were attracted, farms were bought and 
started, a railroad was built and towns 
were laid out. 

So the Valley was soon booming. Thou- 
sands of ranchers (everything is a “ranch” 
out here in California, from one acre up) 
were getting rich on the sale of their prod- 
at and land values were jumping ‘sky- 
ward. 

Some of the settlers didn’t exactly like 
the heat, but they were so busy making 
money that a mere 110° or 120° in the 
shade in summer at times didn’t seem 
worth “bothering about. Besides, the 
nights were always cool. 

United States Weather Bureau reports 
say: “On a few occasions a temperature 
of 125° has been reached in the , Valley, 
but the average yearly maximum is be- 
tween 115° and 120°. ... Winters are 
mild and fine, the minimum temperature 
rarely falling below the freezing point. 
Sand or dust storms are often disagreeable 
in spring and early summer. The rainfall 
is only two or three inches a year.” 

A truthful rancher told us that it gets so 
hot at times that chickens fly from one 
shady spot to another, because the soil 
often becomes so heated that it would 
blister biddie’s feet if she stepped on it! 
Also, tools on tractors and mowing-ma- 
chines get so hot, if exposed to the sun, 
that they can not be handled. To offset 
these heat stories it is claimed, with truth, 
that a dry temperature of 110° in the shade 
is no more uncomfortable than 85° in the 
humid sections of the Eastern states. 

King Kendle, a well-known and in- 
fluential alfalfa grower near Brawley in 
the Imperial Valley, informed me, how- 
ever, that as irrigation increases, climate 
changes—becomes more humid and heat 
more felt. It is his belief that the Valley 
climate is not quite so dry as it used to be. 
But he still lives there and says there’s no 


place on earth he likes so well. 


A Great Danger Barely Escaped 


In 1906, like a bolt from the blue, the 
Colorado river awoke from a long peaceful 
sleep, went on the rampage again, and 
came mighty near wiping out the whole 
works. Floods poured into the prosperous, 
unsuspecting Valley, many farms were in- 
undated, two towns were partly destroyed, 
and the Southern Pacific Reilwa tracks— 
Harriman’s’ pet road—were endangered. 

Then came a dramatic moment when 
just one man stood between 12,000 settlers 
and utter ruin. And that man was the 
late E. H. Harriman. Even now his name 
is a revered household word in the Valley: 
The men and women here can never forget 
his fight with the river and how he saved 
their homes and crops. 

While other folks wrung their hands and 
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Can You Afford 
To Miss These 





Your motor car is an important 
part of your farm equipment. You 
are interésted in getting the utmost 
service out of every item required 
for its upkeep, and in reducing its 
cost of operation to the lowest 
practical minimum. 


Discarding your tires merely be- 
cause the rubber is worn thin, 
while the fabric, the foundation of 
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HAL F- 
SOLE 


Advanlages 


the tire, is still sound, is tae 


your tire costs. 
Bee 


It would certainly be folly to throw 
away your inner tube every time 
you purchased a new: tire. 
ase 

And the more than a million users 
of Gates Half-Sole Tires would con- 
sider it-just as ‘wasteful to discard 
tires, whose fabrits'are sound, mere- 
ly because the rubber is worn thin. 


TIRES | 


GUARANTEED PUNCTURE-PROOF. 
COST ONLY HALF AS MUCH AS ORDINARY TIRES OF CORRESPONDING SIZE 


Moreover, the users of 
Gates Half-Sole Tires are 
not only saving half in 
first cost, but in addition 
they are averaging far in 
excess of the standard 
mileage guarantee which 
goes with every Gates Half- 
Sole Tire—and' they are 
getting’ Puncture - Proof 
service, which is also 
guaranteed. 
ass 
‘The Gates Half-Sole Tire is based.on a 
new principle of tire construction devel- 
oped and perfected by Charles C. Gates, 
E. M., whose inventions have resulted in 
the greatest advance in methods of tire 
building in the past decade. 
See 
This new principle involves the incorpora- 
tion of your casing within the new factory- 
built Gates Half-Sole Tire, making a tire 
as shown in the cross section illustration. 
oe 

The illustration shows clearly the advan- 
tage of the Gates Half-Sole Tire. Note the 





double fabric: construction 
—preventing. puncture. 
Note. the added sizé and 
double’ cushion —insuring 
greater resiliency and 
more riding comfort, 
and improving the appear- 
ance of ‘the.car. 
i | 


The Half-Sole is'a complete 
tire, built at the mammoth 
Gates factery at. Denver, 
and its advantages are now 
obtainable at more than 1500 Gates Half- 
Sole Service’ Stations. throughout. the 
country. If there is not.a station in: your 
town, check and send us coupon. 
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_ Dairying Turned Failure Into Success 


By FRANK M. CHASE, Kansas 








formance of his cows by 
having their production 
a matter of indisputable 
record. For a man who 
has learned all that he 
knows about dairying 
since making his first 
purchase, he has done 
very well in handlin 
cows for the making o 
official records. One of 
his cows produced about 
twenty-nine pounds of 
butter in seven days, 
this being at the time 
almost equal to the state 
record. 


Ration for Cows on Test 





His favorite grain ration 





from practically a standing start, has 

convinced Harry Mollhagen, of 
Kansas, that there are big opportunities 
in dairying. 

Harry bought a farm in 1907, going into 
debt for virtually the full purchase price, 
as his own property did not exceed that 
necessary for the operation of the place. 
Following the practise of nearly every 
farmer in the central part of the state he 
began raising wheat, but progress was slow; 
often it seemed to be backward instead of 
forward. The climax came in the spring 
of 1910 when he found the 300 acres of 
wheat which he had labored diligently to 
sow in the fall was winter-killed. 

Disappointed in wheat raising, Harry 
turned his thoughts teward finding asystem 
of farming that weuld yield a steadier and 
more reliable income. He decided en 
dairying. He bought five cows in milk and ~ 
a bull, all registered Holsteins. He paid 
$1,550 for the six animals. 

“Farmers and their families came miles 
to see these cattle,’ Harry said recently. 
“Most of them shook their heads. They 
admired the appearance of the animals, 
but doubted that the six head were worth 
what they cost me. One of my neighbors 
in particular declared his preference for 
an automobile to the dairy herd I had 
bought. As a matter of fact, those cows 
would have paid for a new car every year 
since I have had them, had I used the 
money for that purpose.” 


Harry Has Good Cows 


From the standpoint of individual pro- 
duction Harry has one of the best herds in 
Kansas. As a heifer one of his cows estab- 
lished a state record in the production of 
butterfat, while the numerous official 
records which have been made by his cows 
indicate that milk slackers have no place 
in this herd. : 

Aside from the formation and buildi 
up of this herd despite untoward financi 
conditiens, the real object lesson in Harry’s 
experience is the fact that virtually every 
cow in this superior herd traces its relation- 
ship to the cows in the original purchase. 
This shows that he used excellent judg- 
ment in his selection of foundation stock, 
and that by starting right a highly efficient 
herd of dairy animals may be obtained and . 
maintained without any extraordinary 
7 of cash. His herd now has eighteen 
b ng females, the size at which he aims 
to keep it, as it fits in best with his par- 
ticular farm conditions. All of these 
eighteen cows and heifers were bred from 
the five foundation cows. 

Harpy is one of the.most extensive users 
of official testing in the state, which indi- 
cates his desire to cash in on the full per- - 
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for cows on Official test is 
made up. as follows: 
Equal parts of corn and oats are ground 
together; then four parts of the ground 
corn and oats are nixed with two parts of 
bran and one part of oilmeal. One 
pound of the entire mixture is fed for 
every three or four pounds of milk pro- 
duced, depending upon the amount of 
milk given and the ability of the cow to 
handle the feed. 
For the general milking herd, the 





9 should strive to have in his 
herd. The first cow lives in Illinois, the 
next in Iowa, and the last in New York. 
There are good cows in every state. 


Essentials for Clean Milk 


ge necessary requirements for pro- 
ducing first-class milk are: 

1. Strictly clean dairy utensils. Boiling 
hot water or live steam must be used to 
keep utensils clean. 

2. Clean cows. Udders and teats should 
be washed if badly soiled, or wiped with a 
damp cloth if slightly soiled. Flanks and 
bellies should be brushed to remove loose 
hairs and dirt. 

3. Small-top milk pails with coWer over 
half of the opening. 

4. Immediate cooling of the milk to 50°F. 

It follows that dairymen who carefully 
observe these four rules will also see that 
the barn is clean, that the bedding is re- 
newed often, that’ manure heaps are not 
allowed to accumulate, and that flies and 
vermin will be guarded against. L.F.S. 


Fall Freshened Cows Pay 


PO pal! people do not realize that fall 
freshened cows pay far in advance 
of spring-freshened cows. 
Winter dairying is the 
farmer’s salvation. He 
can well utilize his leisure 
time during the slack 
season by milking a few 
cows. Such a plan is 
especially advisable when 
a hand is kept the year 
around. Cows that calve 
in the fall usually produce 
more in a year than those 
that, calve in the spring 
. of the year. 

Beginning with the first 
day of September cows 
and heifers kept for fall 
freshening should begin 
to come in in rapid succes- 
sien. This means that the 
cows should be bred about 








Ten years old. Butter record, forty-one pounds in seven days 


animals not on official test, the ration is 
composed of four parts of corn chop, two 
parts of bran and one part of oilmeal. 
One pound of this ration for about every 
four pounds of milk produced is the 
amount fed. 

“T like to use my own brains in the mix- 
ing of feeds for my herd, because I find 
that doing so is much less expensive than 
paying some one else for 


December 1. The little 
calves should be hand 
fed and well eared for, so’ 
as to keep them growing and to have them 
in good shape when cold weather sets in. 

Poonie can be kept sweet much longer 
in winter than in summer, and invariably 
reaches the market in better condition 
after shipping, commanding higher prices 
than otherwise. Quotations also soar up- 
ward as cooler weather advances. 

Illinois. C. Wilson. 





using his brains,” Harry 
replied when asked at a 
dairy gathering for his 
opinion of mixed pur- 
chased feeds. 

ight there is one of 
the biggest reasons for 
Harry’s success; he uses 
his brains in every dairy 
operation. 

Harry’s succéss is not 
extraordinary. Any one! 
who reo the main 
points 0 g, pays 
attention to details and 
milks cows that pay their 
board, can win out. 

On this page are illus- 
trations of three cows 
that pay their board bills. 
They are high producers 

of the type 
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Are you building a Scrap Heap? 





The deep cheching ot the spekes of 
the wheel and the breaking away are 
lirgely due to exposure. Any paint or 
varnish which once may hare been on 
them has worn off, leaving the wood 
fibre open to the weather. It is only 
a question of time when a sudden 
strain will break the wheel down. 
“Save the surface and you save all.” 


This harrow broke down in. service 
because the wood rotted, weakened 
and could not stand hard, usage.. Sur- 
face protection would. have kept the 
wood sound and saved the ‘implement. 
, Farm implements have a hard. life at 
best. _ They need all the protection 
they can get," The cost of enough 
~ ‘surface protettion®to save this harrow 
would have been insignificant: ° 
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* sponsible. 


ARM implements do not wear 
out at once allover. They give 
way first at some one place. 


Rust and decay are largely re- 
The surface becomes 


- exposed to. the elements, disinte- 


CE 


gration starts in and progresses 
faster than is appreciated. The 


part becomes weakened and gives 


way. No sooner is it repaired than 
some other part, similarly rusted 
or decayed, breaks down. Presently 
the owner decides the implement 
is too much “‘worn out’’ to bother 
further with, and he discards it. 


The metal and wood of farm 
implements (like the same material 
everywhere) are the natural prey 
of the elements. Keep the surface 
of all wood and metal protected. 
If paint and varnish could talk, 
they would shout their defiance 
of the elements with the famous 
cry. of the French at Verdun— 
“They shall not pass!” 


—_ 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
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is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing 
the_Paint,.Varnish and Allied Industries, whose products, 
taken as awhole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, 
protecting and beautifying the innumerable products of 
the lumber, metal, cement and manufacturing industries, 
and their divisions. 


r 


Your property is engaged in a 
life-long war—a_ ceaseless, per- 
petual defense by its protective 
coating against the tireless assaults 
of the elements. 


Millions of dollars’ worth of 
ruined farm machinery on ‘the 
scrap heap forms an exhibit that 
should make men think—for much 
of it is absolutely a needless loss. 
Houses, barn$, outbuildings, fences, 
wagons—these and a multitude of 
things, built of wood, metal, stucco 
and other materials call silently 
but eloquently for the one aid 
needed—surface protection. 


The surface is the danger point. 
Decay and rust start there. “Save 
the surface and you save all.”’ 


¢. 


We have prepared a book which you 
will find as interesting as it is valuable. 
It will tell you some startling new things 
about surface protection as a means to 
prevent loss. hegegre oo illustrated. 
Send for a copy. Address: Save the 
Surface a , Room 632, The 
Bourse, Phila eiphia. 





“Save the Surface! Use | 
Paint and Varnish and 
increase the employment 
@& labor.” f 
Ww. B. Witsom. 
Secretary of Labor a 
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to central markets has been de- 
veloped to its present high state of 
efficiency during the past ten years. The 
first of these live-stock shipping asso- 
ciations was organized in Minnesota in 
1908. At present more than 500 are being 


Te. cooperative shipping of live stock 


operated in Minnesota, about 250 in Iowa * 


and a similar number in Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois and other Central Western states. 
This method of marketing is rapidly 
spreading to all sections of the country, and 
is doing much to improve the marketing 
conditions of live stock from the small 
farms of the country. 

The value and benefits to be derived 
from marketing live stock cooperatively 
are not fully appreciated until it has been 
given a thorough trial. It enables the 
small grower to put his live stock on the 
ieenieed “Gneaieet on an equal footing with 
the large buyer who ships in car-load lots. 
It results in a higher price per hundred- 
weight than can be secured on any local 
market, and also materially reduces the 
expense of shipping to the central market. 
The advantage in shipping to the central 
market is this: All animals will be sold on 
their merits and will not bring one price as 
is the case when sold to local dealers or 
butchers. 

It is estimated that the people shipping 
cooperatively have saved from twenty-five 
cents to seventy-five cents a hundred 
pounds on all live stock marketed. This 
saving was made by eliminating the profit 
of the stock buyer or middleman, and the 
useless expense involved in his driving 
about in the community looking up live 
stock that was ready for market. 


Encourages Better Breeding 


The amount of money saved is not the only 
benefit derived from a cooperative shipping 
association; there is also indirect improve- 
ment in better breeding and feeding be- 
cause of a better understanding of market 
values. In every section it is noted that 
the. farmers feed and finish in a better 
manner all live stock to be marketed. 

Better breeding is practised because the 
animals of a better type will feed to better 
advan and sell for more money than 
those of inferior ogo rae breeding. There 
is also a material difference in the general 
condition of the animals when brought to 
the station for shipping. 

Under the old system of marketing the 
fill cones clint eae waite oi 

or as, possible. on 

live stock before delivering*the stock to 
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By W. H. TOMHAVE 


Cooperative live-stock shipping has brought profit, with a 
capital “P,’? to many communities in Minnesota. The 
illustration shows farmers delivering stock for shipment— 
129 farmers in one day. 
delivered. Mr. Tomhave has been instrumental in forming 
some of these shipping associations 


It took eight cars to ship the stock 








the buyer, regardless of the effect that it 
would have upon the animals when ship- 
ped to the central market. When delivered 
to the shipping association, each individ- 
ual is held responsible for the condition of 
his animals when delivered. If they fail 
to ship well, he bears the loss. As a con- 
sequence, live stock is delivered under 
more normal conditions. 


A Successful Association 


The Litchfield Live Stock Shipping Asso- 
ciation organized in 1908 at Litchfield, 
Minn., is a striking example of the success- 
ful opefation of one of these associations. 
Grain and dairy products had been 
handled cooperatively from this region for 
many years. The selling of grain throu 
the cooperative elevator stimulated the 
production of grain. The cooperative 
creamery was a big factor in the develop- 
ment of the dairy industry. A number of 
the progressive people concluded that if 
cooperation could be applied to the selling 
of grain and dairy peocech, it could also 
be applied to the selling of live stock. 
association was the first one to be 
formed in the state of Minnesota and has 
served as a model to practically all others 
of its type. H. L. Halverson has been 
manager of this association since its or- 
ganization, and much of its success is due 
to his interest and efficient management. 
The following table gives the yearly sum- 
mary of the business done by that associa- 
tion since it was organized eleven years 





ago. The figures clearly demonstrate its 
success: 
Year Cars shipped Gross receipts 
1998 14 $ 11,599.25 
1909 35 39,569.27 
1910 81 102,163.35 
1911 104 114,764.56 
1 146 181,544.10 
1913 153 218,116.75 
1914 — 173 256;014.14 
1915 172 216,518.42 
1916 184 284,379.23 
1997 175 389,610.15 
1918 208 552,775.45 
Total 1,445 $2,367,054.67 


The amount of live stock handled by 
some of the other associations in Min- 
nesota is even larger than at Litchfield. 

Associations Are Easy To Organize 


It is an easy and simple matter to organize 
one of these associations if there is a de- 


~mand for a better system of marketing 
live stock. It- requires the united effort. 
Eatin nab pane winkscies 
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.. 80 there is.no ility of errors. 
“i Ge ©) fContinued on page 56] 


stock to ship. A simple 
set of by-laws must e adopted for the 
guidance of the association. Officers and 
a board of directors are elected, and a 
manager secured who should be a man 
with some knowledge of live stock and with 
real business ability. He is required to 
give a suitable bond for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties. No capital is required, 
for all payments are made after the returns 
from the sale of live stock are received. _, 
After the association has been formed, 
the place from which the live stock is to 
be shipped and the times for shipping are 
decided upon by the board of directors, or 
may be determined by the association at 
the general meeting. 

One day a week is set aside for shippi 
stock. In case there is not enough live s 
ready to warrant shipping one car a week, 
the shipment is deferred until enough to 
fill a car has been reported. ‘ 

The manager in charge of the shipping 
does not drive out among the patrons to 
solicit the live stock, but the farmers re- 
port to him by telephone or letter when 
they have stock re y for market. They 
report the number and kind of animals and 
the approximate weight. 

On the date set aside for delivery, the 
manager and his helper are at the loading 
station to receive and weigh the stock for 
each patron. Each patron receives a 
receipt for the number of animals deliver- 
ed, giving the weight on delivery and the 
number or mark used in marking his 
stock for identification. Cattle, sheep and 
veal calves are all marked so that they may 
be identified when sold. Thus each patron 
receives just what his stock sells for. 


Method of Marking Stock 


A uniform system of marking cattle, veal 
and sheep has been adopted by these as- 
sociations. 


constitution and ° 
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Roman numerals are clipped ~ | 
on the hips of cattle and calves with a pair 
of small pocket scissors. This is done bee 
fore the cattle are unloaded (if hauled) or 








before they are driven from the scales af — j- 


the time of weighing. 


Each person delivering stock is given @ ~ 


number with which all stock delivered by 
him is marked, 


same, even though the 
quality and sell at a Z 
record is made.on the receipt given of the 
number clipped on the hip of each animal. 
No two patrons are given the same n’ 
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In case he delivers a7 
number of animals they are marked the — 
‘y may vary in” 
ifferent price. A ~ 
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HE’S READY! Ready. because ‘her work has 
been made easier by the convenience: of runmi 
water throu the house. Her morning's work re, 
along on sc and dinner was ready on time. Now 
she is fmishing the dinner dishes. In a minute more 
she will be off with her familythe work done; not 

left to do on her return. 

This convenience’ of running water for kitchen, bath, laundry, 
garage, garden, lawn, stables, feed lots, etc., needs no advocacy, 
You already realize how much it adds to farm life, but perhaps 
you do not realize that. installation of running water m farm 
and smalkttown homes has been greatly simplified by Goulds 
“Hi-Speed” Pumping Outfits. 

Goulds “Hi-Speed” Pump is .simple, self-oiling, noiseless—it 
requires almost no attention. You may have it equipped with 
110 or 220-volt electric motor for commercial currents, or wi 
32-volt electric motor especially made for home lighting sys- 
tems, or with gasoline engine. 

Goulds Pumps “For Every Service” include over 400 styles 


and sizes—from the little pitcher pump to the great tiplex pump 
used for large city water systems. And all Goulds Pumps, big 
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he ¥ ane or little; are guaranteed to perform satisfactorily the work for 
“ “ Gasoline which we recommend them. 









Write for our book ‘‘ Pumps for Every Service,’’ 
and see how the world’s largest manufactuters..of farm 
pumps have solved the home water supply problem for you. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
Main Office and Works Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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the Philadelphia Contributionship, 
by Benjamin Franklin, and others, 
the business of mutual insurance has been 
twofold: 
1. The prevention of losses. 
2. If loss does occur in spite of ‘pre- 
cautions taken, the mutual insurance com- 
pany distributes such loss over its member- 


Se, the organization, in 1752 of 


ship. 

The reduction of losses means a reduc- 
tion in expenses and also prevents an 
interruption in the man’s business and an 
upsetting of his affairs. The insured is 
usually required to carry from one-fourth 
to one-third of the risk himself, so that the 
prevention of a loss not only saves the 
company that which it is carrying but also 
saves that portion which the owner carries 
himself. All of this is impertant and is 
the principal reason why mutual insurance 
is becoming more and more popular. 

While the farm mutuals have not worked 
as intensively along the line of prevention 
as have the class mutuals, yet they are 
realizing more and more the necessity for 
seeking out the things which cause fire 
losses and in having them corrected. One 
farm inspector has inspected 2,043 sets of 
farm buildings during the last year. These 
buildings with their contents were insured 
for nearly $5,000,000. He has reqifired 
the rebuilding or the repair of 206 fiues in 
dwellings the replacing of 135 dilapidated 
shingle roofs on dwellings, the removal of 
gasoline storage tanks from barns, and has 
required proper construction for a number 
of smoke-houses. “No Smoking” cards 
were tacked up in more than 2,500 barns. 

It is surprising to note the losses of this 
company occurring on uninspected prop- 
erty and on inspected property. Although 
the losses of the company have for the 
year been in excess of $17,000,000, onl 
one loss of $18 has been on insured build. 
ings which were inspected. That loss 
occurred within the thirty-day period 
which the inspector had given the owner to 
make repairs, and was caused by the defect 
which the inspector pointed out. This 
kind of work which all mutuals are doing 
saves property and reduces expenses. 


The Figures Are Immense 


There is not far from $14,000,000,000 
worth of mutual fire insurance on property 
in the United States. This is carried in 
nearly 2,500 mutual insurance organiza- 
tions on property owned by probably 
7,000,000 people. There has been a net 
increase in this class of business of more 
than 100 per cent in the last fifteen years. 

Mutual fire insurance has been divided 
into two classes—farm mutuals and class 
mutuals. The farm mutuals are largely 
community companies. They usually 
operate on the assessment plan, simply 
collecting each year such amounts as are 
needed for losses and expenses. The 
class companies usually operate on the 
advance premium plan, rebating back to 
their policy-holders the unused premiums 
collected. 

The factory mutuals at the end of 1917 
had cash assets aggregating $32,407,773. 
They showed cash surplus of $13,287,894 
and cash premiums for the year of $24,- 
934,522. A New York authority says: 
“Their losses and expenses have n so 
low that they have returned to their 
members, during the last ten years, as 
high as 93.4 per cent of the premiums 
paid, and this in spite of the fact that 
Pompe aetna tg’ involved in 

e CO) on. em, Mass.’ 

The Department of Agriculture has 
pester “According to statistios prepared ared 
mu ; ing to : od 
by V. N. Valgren of that department, this 
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*! Mutual Insurance—The Great Dollar Saver (3 


By HARRY P. COOPER, 


Secretary National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies 


class of companies carried insurance in 1915 
on more than two-fifths of the insurable 
farm property of the United States. At 
this time there is probably $7,896,178,500 
worth of insurance in force in the farm 
mutuals on farm property. These are big 
figures, but farming is a big business. 


Farm Mutuals Grewing 


There are about 2,300 farm mutuals 
operating in the United States. These 
companies or associations vary as to ter- 
ritory covered, risks in force, rates charged 
and methods of operation. Some confine 
their operation to a single township. 

Many of the township mutuals are in 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. In 
Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Michigan, and other states, the 
county mutuals predominate. Michigan 
has three state-wide mutuals, one writing 
fire insurance having $78,000,000 in force; 
one writing cyclone insurance with $100,- 
000,000, and another with $150,000,000. 
The Iowa Tornado Mutual has more than 
$270,000,000 worth of insurance in force. 
In Nebraska the Farmers’ Mutual, a 
state-wide company with headquarters at 
Lincoln, has more than $200,000,000 worth 
of insurance in force. At McPherson, 
Kans., the Farmers’ Alliance has nearly 
$100,000,000 worth of insurance in force. 
At Covington, O., the Buckeye Mutual 
has nearly $60,000,000 worth of insurance. 
These are some of the giants of the farm 
mutuals. 

There is a great difference in the income 
of these companies. Quite frequently one 
of the township mutuals will have losses 
and expenses of less than $100 for a full 

ear. This is in striking contrast with the 

armers’ Mutual Hail Association of Des 
Moines, Ia., whose income this year will 
be in excess of $1,000,000. This company 
has saved the farmers of Iowa several 
millions of dollars to go toward “A Good 
Living and 10%.” The saving of the town- 
ship and county companies is not so 
spectacular, but taken as a whole these 
township and county companies are saving 
the farmers of America from a half to 
several millions of dollars a year. The 
saving effected by each of the large com- 
panies taandioned is in excess of fifty per 
cent of the annual old-line steck company 


rate. 
Rates Reduced One-Third 


Our friend, O. M. Thurber, of Red Wing, 
Minn., has: worked out pretty definite 
figures concerning the mutual insurance 
business in that state. There are 158 
township and county mutuals writing farm 
business exclusively.’ They now have some 
$450,000,000 worth of insurance in force 
with an average cost of $1.70 a thousand. 
During the last forty years these companies 
have collected $9,326,707, an average cost 
of but $1.80 a thousand. The average 
stock company farm rate for the same 
posed is $6 a thousand, or three and a 

alf times that paid in the mutuals. There- 
fore, these companies have saved the 
farmers of-Minnesota $21,662,316 toward 
“A Good Living and 10%.” 

The following paragraph taken from an 
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The National Association of Mu- 
4 tual Insurance Companies 
Meets November 19, 20, 21, 1919, 
at Des Moines, lowa. 
The Editor has been given a place 
on the program, and is going out to 
learn more of the workings of these 
**dollar-savers ”’ for farmers 
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address by E. A. Hempstead of Meadville, 
Pa., is a very conservative statement of 
what mutual insurance is doing in that 
state: 

“These 299 Pennsylvania mutual com- 
panies have gross assets of $23,375,766, 
and their liabilities are $5,690,432, leaving 
a surplus of $17,685,334. Their receipts 
for the year 1915 were $7,718,000, and 
their disbursements $6,911,000. For this 
gross sum, $7,718,000, the Pennsylvania 
mutuals carried $1,734,000,000 worth of 
insurance one year. Of this $7,718,000 
received, they refunded to policy-holders 
$1,612,093. 
billion and three-quarters of insurance was, 
for losses and expenses, $5,086,034—con- 
siderably less than one-third of one per 
cent of the insurance carried. The cost of 
carrying $62,000,000,000 worth of fire in- 
surance by the stock companies of the 
country, or so much thereof as was carried 
by the companies reporting to the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Department, was, in 
round figures, $400,000,000, or nearly two- 
thirds of one per cent of the insurance 
carried. The saving in favor of mutual 
insurance appears to be nearly one-half. 
Making due allowance for errors and dif- 
ference in the character of the risks, it is 
very conservative to say thatthe Penn- 
sylvania mutuals are saving their patrons 
one-third of the cost of their insurance.” 


Eight Millions Saved 


Will Russell, who is secretary of the 
Missouri Se Association of Farm Mu- 
tuals, says thatthe average amount carried 
by the 102 Missouri mutuals for the eight- 
year period beginning December 31, 1909, 
was $165,504,991. The average annual 
cost a thousand was $2.86, or an average 


annual cost of $473,344.27 for the state 


against. an average annual cost of $1,655,- 
049.91 if same had been carried in stock 
companies at the prevailing rate.of $1 a 
hundred. “The mutuals of Missouri,” he 
says, “Shave saved their patrons an average 
of $1,181,705.84 a year for the eight years, 
or a. total of $9,453,646:72.” 

B®. A. Holden, President of the Michigan 
State Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies, says that the 100 mutual com- 
panies in the state carried $765,000,000 in 
1916. On this the members paid in 
premiums and assessments $1,768,858 of 
which $1,369,899 was returned to the 
assured in losses actually paid. “If dif- 
ferently summarized,” he says, “‘had these 
300,000 members of mutual .companies 
been compelled to pay the stock company 
rates on this $765,000,000 worth of insur- 
ance, they would have paid $5,627,627, or 


$3,858,769 more than they did. “This is - 


for one year alone.” 

In New York state from Jamary 1, 
1911, to December 31, 1916, the coopera- 
tive companies = losses aggregating 
$9,096,606.47, and as nearly as can be de- 
termined from results in assessment com- 
panies, saved policy-holders more than 
$12,000,000 in premiums and cost. 

The figures from other states are equally 
interesting. All told there aré probably 
fourteen states in each of which the 
mutuals are saving the citizens in cash 
more than $1,000,000 annually. ' 

The $7,896,178,500 worth of farm busi- 
ness is carried at an average annual cost 
of $2.60 a thousand or $20,529,600... The 
average annual stock company rate on 
this elass of pre rty runs from two to 
four times as Me ty as the rate charged by 
farm mutuals, / 

Insure in a good mutual company if, 
can. If thereis‘none in your neighborhood, 
hustle around and help organize one. No 
farm property should be without insurance, 
and mutual insurance is worth while. . 
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Use shingles that prevent fire 


If the roof of your house is getting old—if the 
shingles are cracking, curling and rotting—if the 
driving rain and drifting snow come in, re-roof 
it with 


Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles 


This handsome fire-resisting, weather-resisting, heat and cold- 
proof roof will relieve you of much anxiety, and repay you 
many times over in satisfaction and comfort. 


























Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles come in subdued tones of red 
and green that present a beautiful rough mineral surface and 
harmonize with any kind of building material. Their cost is 
no more than wood shingles. 


When your roof is covered with Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles, 
you need have no fear of sparks from your chimney. The 
permanent mineral surface of the shingles makes even blazing 


Certain-teed embers harmless. Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles are 

Paints = 
Varnishes are the 

tien guaranteed for 10 years. 

quality. 

beg A They are permanent in color. They will lay and stay flat and 

pe 3 paint ‘ Will not crack or break off even in the highest-winds. This is 

satisfaction. due to the very heavy soft saturation of asphalt in_the center 


which permits them to “‘give’’ in high winds without cracking off. 





Certain-teed Shingles are non-conductors ot heat apd cold, and Cértain-teed is also made in rolls, smooth surfaced and red or 
therefore they keep the house more comfortable in both summer and = rough-surfaced—the ideal type of fire-resisting roof for 
winter. They also deaden the noise of beating rain and hail. They arns and all kinds of out-buildings. Get Certain-teed—the 
are guaranteed ten years, and experience shows that they will lastfar . name means certainty of quality and satisfaction guaranteed. 
' longer. Yet with all these advantages they cost no more than Sold everywhere. 

wooden shingles. 





(NOTE-—It pays to keep a few rolls of Certain-teed on hand for emergency roof 
repairs. It may be the means of saving costly weather damage to your property.) 


Certain-teed Products Corporation, Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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PAINT VARNISH ROOFING € RELATED BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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The Farmhouse I’d Like To Have 


You’ve thought about it, and dreamed about it, for — you? Well, then, senda rough 


little pencil sketch of your dream-house to us, and ma 
How? 


R ten years and more The Farm 
Journal has been apes | you farm- 
house plans; pretty g and prac- 

tical plans, too, judging by the letters you 
have been writing us. But we aren’t sa 
fied with “‘pretty good” "saa we want to 
show you the very best farmhouse plan— 
better than any farmhouse plans you have 
ever seen. And, to make these plans, we 
want your help, farm folks—we want your 
ideas. And, in exchange, we’re offering 
you Cash Prizes—not just one or two, but 
thirty, so as to give you a really good chance 
to win one of them. 

Here are the rules of the contest: 

1. Since different parts of the country 
will require different t of farmhouses, 
we have divided the United States into 
five groups of states, as follows: 

Northeastern: Maine, New Ham 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhede 
Connecticut, New York. 

Eastern: Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, North Carolina. 

Southern: South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, Arizona, New Mexico. 

Central: Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma. 

Western: Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, Utah. 

In each group we will give one first prize 
of $25 for the best farmhouse, and five 
other prizes of $5 each for the five near- 
best plans. 

2. Any farm woman, er farm man, for 
that matter, may enter this contest, pro- 
vided she (or some member of her family) 
is a subscriber to The Farm Journal. 
Architects, builders or professional designers 
will not be permitted to compete. 

3. Only simple, rough pencil sketches, 
on ordinary paper, are necessary; just 
drawn something like what we have shown. 
Don’t spend much time in making the 
drawing; spend your time in thinking it 
out. We want: 

a. A plan of each floor, including the 
cellar (if there is a cellar). 

b. The size of every room marked in it. 

¢. The positions of. all doors, windows, 
fireplaces, stairways and cupboards clearly 
marked. 

d. If there are any little features, like 
a specially arran kitchen cabinet, for 
example, try to draw them and describe 
them so we'll catch the idea. 

e. A brief description of anything that 
you can't make clear on the plan such as 
the way the cellar stairway goes down, for 
instance. 

. If you choose, you can tell us, briefly, 


hire, 
sland, 


why you plan the house the way —_ do; . 


for instance: “I have a big kite 
take care of the harvest hands.” 
g. Tell us, please, what material you 
think the house should be built of; that is 
whether it is frame siding, or frame and 
stueco, or hollow tile, or brick. This will 
not have any effect on the prizes, but we 


want to know what materials Our 
Falke ike 


h. Don’t to show- any~ outside 
elevations or pictures of the house; we only 
want the floor-plans. 

4. You can show any sort of house you 
choose—a , & story-and-a- 
a a full-sized house, or whatever it 
may Only it must. be. a farmhouse, 
5 “ac whaigret ieee bette; 

- a or 
the plan will not be considered. : 

6. Each person cah send in only one 


en, to 


Read this carefully, 


design in each group; but a woman who has 

lived, let us say, in Pennsylvania and 

egon can send in designs for the two 
erent groups, if she chooses. 

7. Be sure to mark every page of your 
plans and letters with your full name and 
address, plainly written. If the plan is 
meant for a different group from the one 
a are now living in, be sure to say so. 

or instance, you may now be living in 
Maine, but have spent most of your life in 
Mississippi, and so you will want to plan a 
southern farmhouse. 

8. All plans must be received not later 
than January 1, 1920, but you can send 
them in as soon as you choose: Address 
them to Farmhouse Contest Editor, The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

When all the plans are in, the Editors of 
The Farm Journal will judge them; and 
we earnestly hope there will be so man 
good plans that we’ll have a difficult j 
awarding the prizes! Then Mr. Brinckloe 
will take the five first-prize designs, put 
them in shape, draw elevations to suit and 
show them to Our Folks in The Farm 
Journal. If possible, we shall try to ar- 
range to furnish blue-prints at a nominal 
cost to any one who wants them. From 
time to time Mr. Brinckloe will show the 
other prize designs, too. 

More than 1,000,000 farmers’ wives read 
The Farm Journal; and, ladies, we are very, 
very sure that you know a whole lot better 


ou’ll get one of the thirty cash prizes! 
Our Folks ei 


than any one else does just what sort of 
farmhouse plans are the best. Every now 
and then one of you writes to Mr, Brinckloe 
sending a sketch or a description of the 
house, you hope to see; and these letters 
are a wonderful help to him. Of course 
we don’t exactly expect the more than a 
million ef you to enter this contest; still, 
we want as many as possible. And when 
we have gone over all your plans, and 
soaked ourselves full of .the splendid, 
practical, common-sense ideas that we are 
just sure you are going to give us, then 
we'll digest these ideas, _ Pond to fashion 
and drip them out for your benefit, and 
for the benefit of all the farm folk in this 
big United States. Whether you win a 
prize or not, you will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you have done your bit 
toward bringing better and more conve- 
nient farmhouses to the farm women of this 
land. And you can best do this bit by 
trying to forget about the prize and the 
contest; just imagine that you are plan- 
ning a farmhouse for yo f, and no one 
else. You'll have a much better chance of 
winning a prize that way, than if you tried 
to fix up a plan that you thought we'd like! 
If you think the house you are living in is 
just about perfect, draw the plan of it and 
send it along. 

Now, sharpen your wits and your 
pencils and set to work. Good luck 
to you! 
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Just a rough pencil sketch like this is all that you need to make 


Cement Walks on the Farm 


in the country,” I remarked to my 

cousin, gingerly picking my way 

through the muddy barnyard as I ac- 

companied him while he was doing his 
chores. 

“No—not very good,” he replied, smil- 
ing over the thought that I should expect 
to find walks on his farm. 

And why not? Can any one think of 
one. good reason why farm buildings should 
not be connected with walks? Why Should 
there not be walks—cement walks pref- 
erably—from the house to the wood-shed, 
to the chicken coop, to the hog pen, to the 
granary, ete. Thousands of trips between 
these places are made every year, dozens 
in a single day. 

During the inspection of some hundteds 


me in! haven’t very good walks out here 
coun 


of farms the writer has not yet seen a 
complete system of cement walks—or any 
other kind of walks—on a farm. As a 


rule the oaly walk extends from the front 
door of the house to the road, or from the 
side door to the driveway. 

Every farmer understands how to mix 


: your 
ce and how to build things of it. . ‘Phe-~~gravel 


watering tank, the short driveway leading 
into the barn, the basement floor of the 
barn and “the hog-feeding pen all bear 
evidence -of his familiarity with cement. 
. Why, then, is nearly every farmer willing 


to plow through the mud of the back-yard 
and the one gi during the spring and 
fall months of the year? On the heavier 
clay farms the mud is in evidence after 
every heavy shower of rain. 

Considering the walks entirely from an 
economic standpoint, a good system of 
cement walks will pay. They are a labor 
saver. Even with all labor-saving devices 
much material must be carried. It re- 
quires no argument to prove that it is 
much easier to carry anything when one 
can travel ona good walk instead of plowing 
through the mud. Suppose the animals do 
walk on the one leading through the barn- 
yard? If built correctly that wih not 
injure the walk and a little care will keep 
it clean. And because it may not be prac- 
tical to build walks everywhere is no reason 
why the walks should not be built in the 
main traveled paths between the buildings. 
Besides, the walks add to the attractive- 
ness of the farm—make it a better-looking 
place and give it an up-to-date appearance. - 

Plan a system of cement walks between 
buildings. The cost of a few loads of 
the cement and your labor will be. 
paid for many times during the coming 
a The women folks will certai 

you, and you will wonder how you 
got along without them, once you become 
accustomed to their handiness. C. H. 8. 
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More than 13,000 men 
are building your Maxwell 


MAGINE 13,000 men devoting themselves to a 

single Maxwell. Yet that is the picture which a 

little journey through the eight great Maxwell 
plants supplies. 


If they built but that one car in a day its cost to | 
you would represent a king’s ransom. 


But they are so well organized, their work so very 
definite, they are so expert in the special one thing they 
do, and they are aided by so many thousands of 
uncanny and superhuman machines, whose accuracy 
is down to 1/1000 of an inch, that you pay but a small 
price for a Maxwell. 





A great aid to the economy of manufacture is the 
use of many, many millions of dollars so that a 10-cent 
piece saved on a bit of material often runs into amaz- 
ing figures. 

Thus the'big staff of purchasing ex- 
perts for Maxwell become your purchasing 

-experts and the saving goes on to you in 
the price. 


$985 is indeed a small sum to pay for 
a great value in a great carlike Maxwell. ire"mine stuns 





MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Using an X-Ray Plan on Your Hens 


What the trapnest will find out about your flock 


number of eggs, thereby giving a larger 

profit, than a flock double that size 

composed of of good, bad and indifferent 
birds, is it not worth while to devote a 
little extra labor to weed out the drones? 
That is what trapnests do. They are the 
X-rays of poultrydom. 

It was about twenty years ago that I 
first experimented with trapnests. After 
trying them a few years and weeding out 
the poor layers I found that I was securing 
twenty per cent more eggs with atuece 2 
five per cent fewer hens by breeding only 
from my best layers. 

As far back as I can remember, the lay- 
ing qualities of a hen were 


I: a dozen selected hens will lay a greater 


a hen’s worth by her age, and not by a 
trapnest, we are very apt to kill the “goose 
that lays the bolden egg.” The afore- 
mentioned hen is the oldest one on my 
place, but I have a number that are three 
and four years old, that are doing excel- 
lent work, good enough to be retained in 
mt en for at least another year. 

e standard I have fixed, for best re- 
oe. both in breeding and egg production, 
is a pullet that lays not less than 150 eggs 
(although a pullet that lays not less than 
120 eggs niehe be profitably held if she has 
other valuable qualifications); a yearling 
that has a record of not less than 130 eggs; 
and a hen, regardless of her age, I keep as 


In handling hens as they are taken from 
the trapnests, I can note their condition; 
can tell whether they are too fat or too lean, 
whether scales are forming on their legs, or 
bumble-foot is developing. 

Should a hen form the habit of eating 
eggs the trapnest will at once arrest her. 
It catches her in the act. 

Where open nests are the rule there is 
much crowding on the nest and eggs are 
frequently broken. The trapnest admits 
but one hen at a time, and therefore eggs 
are seldom broken. 

It used to be the theory that the hen 
that lays a small (pigeon-size) egg has 
reached the end of her litter, and her use- 

fulness as a producer has 





averaged by the production 
of the entire flock. It was 
an unfair estimate, but it 
was about the only one that 
could be given at that time. 
Years ago the late Isaac K. 
Felch, the greatest poultry 
authority in his day, spoke 
of the 120-egg hen as a 
wonder. Today a hen of 
that capacity is not toler- 
ated in the breeding pens of 
a thorough utility poultry- 
man. When I was a boy 
the winter-egg producer was 
a curiosity. In order to get 

during cold weather 
i heen were artificially 
a But the hens of 

have been trained, by 
roe selection, breeding 
and care, to lay a large part 
of their crop during winter in 
fresh-air open-front houses. 
Surely science has changed 
the order of things—thanks 
to selection and the use of 
trapnests. 


Trapnests Tell the Tale 
ae do not produce 
But it is necessary 
to keep a record of the eggs 
my crediting the in- 
dividual ns, and then each 











stopped for the season. To 
show the fallacy of that 
belief I will-cite a case on 
my own place: May 7, hen 
No. 23 laid one of these 
small eggs. May 9 she laid 
an eee of normal size, and 
ince has averaged an egg 





every other day, all of which 











have been of normal size. 














I noticed while trapnest- 
ing phat eggs do not always 
hold the same shade of color 
throughout the season. Al- 
though at the start the eggs 
were of a dark-brown color 
they became lighter as the 
yield increased, some com- 
ing very near being a@ pure 
white. This may be ac- 
cepted as a rule especially 
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with heavy layers. The 











coloring matter (pigment) 
becomes gradually weaker 
toward the end of theseason. 
Another fact I soon learn- 
ed after starting in with 
traps is that during heavy 
laying the eggs become 
smaller in size as_ their 
number increases. 
Trapnests tamed my hens 
also. The frequent hand- 
ling taught them to have no 











fear; as a consequence they 
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are never excited when be- 





breed only from our 
best tag nen mated to males 
whose dams also were great 
layers. That is where the 
trapnests come in. They show which 
hens are layers, for they trap the layers 
on the nests. 

In my own yards I aim to use only males 
whose mothers laid at least 200 eggs each 
in their pullet . A band is fastened 
about the leg of each hen. On this band is 
a number by which she is known, and when 
she has laid her egg that number is recorded 
on the egg. Later in the day the number is 
copied on the record sheet. In this way 
at the end of the we know exactly 
how many eggs she has produced. 


Old Hens May Be Good Layers 


In one of my pens.I have a White Wyan- 
dotte hen that is eight years old. th ap- 
ance she can not be told from a year- 
She has yellow legs that would do 
credit to a pullet, and yet she is a wonder- 


ful layer. Last year she produced ue 
eggs, and from January 1, this year. 
August, (date-of oa eid ) she “iid 


comb, big, sharp + yey ik 
is full of — At ena fi ‘ 
wo not rl she 
last ’s ean Ug This bow, by! _barpassed old 
rule, would have been slaughtered at the 
eted nal no the be belief that = fied hot’ 
in the 
passed her usefulness; yet in the last six 
ina > ope somewhere in the neighbor- 
: eggs. 

Lome this goes to show-that when we judge 






Details of construction of the trapnest described on this page 


long as she produces not less than 100 eggs. 
I find by living up to that standard that I 
am maintaining a valuable flock. 

In the pen that I breed from, however, I 
aim to have all individuals in the 200-egg 
class. In this way I am able to keep u 
good flock average. One pen of ten pullets 
not used for breeding averaged 192 eggs 
each for the year.. The highest individual 
record I have recorded is 248 eggs. In 
view of such information, the time spent 
in operating trapnests is fully warranted. 


What Trapnests Showed Me 


The trapnests revealed to me a host of 
facts that I could not have gotten in any 
other way. I soon learned which of my 
hens laid small eggs and which gave me 
the large ones. discovered the layers 
of badly formed eggs and those that gave 

ar egg-sha roduct. I Boo now 


ane to pick out. my bow oe ls layers and- 


also those that lay white-shelled eggs. I 


on tell the hens that produce strongly. 


as well as those whose eggs 
di] ly pec ver atch I know at the end of 
» bens become they ood 








ing handled. There is an 
advantage in having the 
stock tame, for quiet, 

able hens are generally good f Aamo 


One Trapnest for Three Hens 


There should be a trapnest for every three 
females in the gsr ere this number is 
provided it will not be necessary to look 
after the traps more than four times a day, 
except in very hot or very cold weather. 
Laying generally begins about nine o’clock 
in the morning, and ends at three o’clock 
in the afternoon. Very few eggs are laid 
before or after that time. The hen that 
lays at night, while on the roost, is out of 
condition, as a rule. 

For some years I did not operate my 
nests the entire year, as I preferred to know 
only my best cold weather layers. There 
was a time when summer eggs brou, ce : 
ridiculo bpaly low price, but times 
changed. At phat time it was not a goes- 
tion of how many eggs a hen laid in a year, 
but how much money her eggs sold for; 
and as the winter e cups beounhé the most 
money, I concentrated my trapnest opera- 
a to the period between January 1 and 

wes 1, and used in my breeding pens the 

hi est record hens of that six ‘months? 
tanh. But since summer eggs now 
as much as former_winter prices, I tra) 
the entire year that I may be able to br 

-cively from my ee: yoareaa 


- record: 
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wr meena ae 
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Land Been 

































Have always worked your land, or has it 
worked for you? Has its power to produce 
dropped steadily down, or has it held its own 
and perhaps even gained? 


F your land has been worthy of its hire, then pay up your 
debt to your soil. Perpetuate its prosperity—and yours. 
Treat it right. Begin now, and continue throughout the 

winter, to spread manure direct from the stable onto your fields. 
For your land, drained by successive croppings, cannot pos- 
sibly keep on feeding unless, in turn, it is fed. 


The Spreader You Want Many Big Features 





If you want to save time and money The NEW IDEA is built low down; 
and put an end, once and for all, to the easy to load. And because of its light 
. dirty, disagreeable job of old-fashioned draft, you can heap it 30 inches high and 

Valuable Books Free hand methods of manuring— still have a light haul for your team. | 
If you want to utilize tothe very best There are dozens of big, important, pat- 
The catalog shows clearly the many advantage every scrap of manure that ented features that make this the Pest 
features of NEW IDEA superiority. your stock produces— machine for your needs. For instance, 
—— The Farm” is a recognized If you want the manure spredder .— note that it hasno gears to break in cold 
regcoee: S ait aa — ies pond that is built stronger, lasts er, weather. The chain sprocket wheel drive 


saves wear and enables 
you to spread any quan- 
tity desired—3, 6, 9, 12, 
or 15 loads to the acre. 


many helpful ideas on improving the ~ shreds the manure finer, 

texture and fertility of your land—Both _ 29d spreads it wider 

books are free. Write today. and more evenly, you 
want— 























NEW|OE 


Ihe Original Wide Spreading Spreader 








(Known as NISCO in the West) 


See Your NEW IDEA Dealer, 4% him for visible proof 





of NEW IDEA superior- 

Bo Or EES ~y ity. He will point out the many vitally important features that make this 

‘ pap tw tt eS Rd spreader the big choice of farmers everywhere. Talk to him today. It will 
mean bigger profits for you next year. If you don’t know who the 

Straw Spreading Attachment NEW IDEA dealer is, write tous direct. We will send you his name plong 

T mighty small cost you cam get this with a copy of our absorbingly interesting booklet, ‘Feeding The F: és 
A attachment for your new machine or : ° 

oO 


Handles a big load, shredding the 
sar tuetpsitsecsge es | THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO 
wide. Almost doubles your spreading profits. 8 
EW IDEA 


If you already have a N get the 
“Spreader Specialists’’ 













Straw Spreader Attachment and put it on. 
And if you haven’t a manure 
spreader, get the original wide- 
8 ing NEW IDEA com- 
bination for spreading both 
straw and manure. 
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The Railroads—What Shall We Do with. Then? 


regard must be had to the,interests of 

all. We have presented to us three 
solutions: Whether we shall turn the 
railroads back to their present owners, 
whether we shall have public ownership 
and operation, or whether we shall find a 
means that will give all.of the advantages 
of government ownership and operation 
with practically none of its evils. 

The railroad executives now wish to re- 
sume control of their reads and propose 
that we turn back the railroads to them 
under strict. governmental supervision; 
that the head, the supervising power, shall 
be a member of Congress. Their own 
failure to function properly before our 
entry in the war they explain by blaming 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which did not grant increases. But they 
can not so easily shift the blame of past 
mistakes, nor prove the governmental 
supervision good which they propose. 
| I believe great injustice has been done 
|to the Commission in the complaint against 
it, because as you read the decisions and 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, where it has refused from time to 
time to grant the increase asked for, and 
then study the reports of the earnings of 
the railroads following that refusal, you 
see that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was justified in refusing the in- 
creases. Take the situation when they 
failed to grant an increase in 1914-15; 
in 1916 the railroads had the most pros- 
perous year in their history. 

It is true that the roads were unable to 
secure necessary capital for extensions 
and additions and betterments. But the 
fault, in my judgment, was not the fault 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
it was primarily a fault of reckless mis- 
management and wrecking of some of the 
best railroads in this country. Is it any 
wonder that an investor is unwilling to 
invest. in any railroad security when he 
thinks his money will be lost? 

Moreover, Congress was to blame for 
its restriction of ling, and for its pre- 
vention of the unified system of operation 
that I think we all now recognize is essen- 
tial to the efficient conduct of a railroad 
transportation system. The railroad 


|: considering the railway question due 


executives propose that we turn back the * 


railroads to their owners with strict govern- 
mental supervision; that the head the 
supervising power, shall be a member of 
the cabinet. And yet they say they want 
the railroads out of politics. Can you 
imagine any possible suggestion that would 
be more likely to put the railroads in 
politics and keep them there than to have 
the managing head of them a member of 
the President’s cabinet? Every member 
of the cabinet has been a political appoint- 
ment, and in the case of railroad transpor- 
tation, the manager, if not a political 
appointment, would certainly be one of 
e most eminent railroad men of this 
country, presumably a man whose motives 
may be of the very highest, but who all of 
his life has been looking at the railroad 
situation from the standpoint of the invest- 
or—that of making the most money pos- 
sible—and who has regarded the complains 
of the road, and the shippers on the road, 
as enemies rather than friends. So it 
seems to me to make the head of the 
rtation system a member of the 
President’s cabinet is not to be thought of 
for a moment. 
‘ With reference to government owner- 
ip and operation I'am opposed to both, 
ither government ip or operation. 
I have been a member of Congress for 


arg eg nee 


well-foi d opinions: 0 


would be of “pape Sa fe 


operation, an? * * to make a confes- 








By SENATOR I. L. LENROOT 


sion. I have made it publicly many times. 
We are all cowards down there. This is 
what I mean: If an organized body of 
men, who know exactly what they want 
and who hold the balance of power politi- 
cally, comes down upon the Cengressman 
of their district and asks for something 
about which the rest of the people in the 
district are indifferent, the Congressman is 
pretty apt to give the men what they 
want if no principle is involved. 

If we had government ownership of 
railroads with Congress to determine 





Honorable Irvin L. Lenroot, junior 

Senator from Wisconsin, who is chair- 

man of the Railway Committee in 

the Senate, and a probable candidate 
for President 








whether extensions could be made, stations 
to be built, the rivers and harbors pork 
barrel would be insignificant compared to 
the railroad pork barrel, and the farmers 
would be the ones that would pay the bill. 

The same is true as to government 
operation. We all know something about 
the influence upon Congress of any group 
of men who know exactly what they want, 
and it is no reflection upon 2,000,000 rail- 
way employees when I make this statement. 
So if there is any way out of it other than 
by having public ownership and operation, 
it ought to be found. 

On the other hand, turning the roads 
back to their owners, under existing laws, 
ought not to be considered for this reason: 
Under the present system we have two 
parallel lines, one a weak road, the other a 
strong road. In the very nature of things 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
any other public authority would be com- 
pelled to give that strong railroad the same 
rate that it gives to its competing weak 
road. That means that the rate that is 
sufficient to pay a fair return for the weak 
road would afford an excessive return to 
the strong railroad. If we permitted a 
system to continue whereby the strong 
railroad is given a high rate, an excessive 
return, to enable a weak road to live, it is 
plain to be seen that we would be building 


up the roads by the money of the shippers.. 
it seems to me very clear that at 


So t at 
gee arnt Peat re 


solidation of the ad systems of 
under the Conttuion of tho United 


States. But we have a right to acquire 
the roads, and we also have a right to 
provide for federal incorporation and for 
giving to that federal corporation such 
advantages that it will be to the interest 
of every private railroad to come in. 

I believe. that it is entirely practicable 
to provide for one large federal corporation, 
or possibly a number of regional corpora- 
tions, taking over all the railroads of the 
country. The corporations could be or- 
ganized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—the .corporations to have an 
authorized capital stock sufficient in 
amount to buy in all of the railroads of 
this country, say $20,000,000,000 to put it 
at an outside figure. Upon the organiza- 
tion of that corporation eleven directors 
might be chdsen, one selected by the Presi- 
dent from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, one from a state Railway Com- 
mission, three selected by the investors, 
two by the railway employees, two rep- 
resenting manufacturing and business 
interests and two representing the farmers. 

Upon the stock of the corporation the 
government must guarantee a return of 
not less than four per cent; and must like- 
wise provide a maximum return so that 
the stockholders should receive, say six 
per cent, giving the stockholders an 
absolute right through efficient manage- 
ment and operation to secure any addi- 
tions to their minimum guarantee return as 
high as six per cent. Earnings in excess 
of that should be divided in three ways: 
Thirty per cent to the stockholders; forty 
per cent to the employees; thirty per cent 
to the government to compensate it for 
—7 money paid under the guaranty. Any 
balance should be turned back to the cor- 
poration without interest for additions 
and betterments, and with a provision 
that the corporation never should be en- 
titled to exact a return upon that capital 
because that capital would be capital fur- 
nished by the shippers themselves and 
they ought not to & compelled to pay a 
return upon that» capital which they 
themselves furnished. 

I have only one vote in ninety-six, but 
if I could have my way I would provide 
that the railroads be turned back to the 
private owners under the present law 
within a fixed time after this federal incor- 
poration, without eny further relief to 
the railroads, and I would tax them 
seventy-five per cent of their net earnings 
in excess of six per cent. I would take 
from them exactly the amount that we 
would take from this federal corporation, 
and I think every one of them would hurry 
into a federal corporation to get the bene- 
fit of the federal guarantee, because they 
could make no more under private owner- 


~ship than they would be assured under 


federal incorporation._ 

My objection to continuing the present 
ownership is that we will continue to pay 
the railroads the compensation equal to 
that we are now paying. Do you know 
what we are paying some of the railroads 
now? I will read you the figures at random. 

We are today paying the Pennsylvania 
road a return of 11.92 per cent on its capital 
stock out of the federal treasury. We are 
paying the New York Central 12.96 per 
cent; the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern, 32.61 per cent; the Philadelphia and 
Reading, 25.70 per cent; Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy, 22.25 per cent. 
ought not to continue any longer than it is 
absolutely necessary. It ought-to be pos- 
sible within ~one months to fix upon 
a railroad policy that will give a fair return 
upon an actual'investment, but we ought 
not to continue a dap ‘than is 
i ve return to 


their capital at the expense of the shipper. 
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ACH we s output from the Dietz inntebes would place a line 
of Lanterns, fifty feet apart, entirely around the world. 
Just think. of it! How is such a.tremendous sale of one make of Lanterns possible? 


Simply because the many millions of feople who must use lanterns know what they want— 
The Best They Cam Get For The Money—and most of them choose a “Dietz”. 


If your Lanterns are becoming the worse for wear, ask your dealer to show you a Dietz No. 2 
Wizard Lantern. Let him explaim the Cold Blast’ Combustion System, which makes this 
Lantern give 2 more powerful and whiter light and keeps the light immune from blow-out in 
heavy wind and storm. 

DreTZ. LANTERNS For THe FARM 


Hand Lanterns § Wagon and Driving Lanterns Wall Lanterns Motor Truck Lamps 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
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Children To Avoid Accidents 


Prevent accidents by keeping dangerous objects out of reach 








The open grate should be guarded 


EARLY all of the household acci- 

dents which befall the little ones 

are avoidable, yet the coroner’s 
records show how numerous these acci- 
dents are. 

First in the list comes scalding. Paift- 
ful, disfiguring and ofttimes fatal cases 
occur when a vessel of boil- 
ing liquid is left within reach 
of little hands. 

Smothering comes second on 
the coroner’s list. This can be 
prevented by allowing the child 
to sleep in a bed by itself. The 
mother who sleeps with her 
baby at her side may turn over 
in her sleep, thereby pulling 
the covers over the baby’s 
face ; or the little one may be 
placed where its head will work 
down between the pillows. 
When baby’s first bed éan be 
made in a basket, a box ora 
bureau drawer, few mothers 




















Keep guns in a safe place 


ups have so many preventable accidents 
with firearms. To make it impossible 
for the kiddies to imitate them in this 


age home, they too should be kept be- 
yond reach, for being equally dangerous, 
they afford just So many more opportuni- 
ties for the children to injure themselves. 
Investigation by taste is one of the 
methods by which young children study 
the objects they take in their hands. Be- 
cause of this habit of putting 
everything into the mouth, a 
pencil is a dangerous play- 
thing, for not only does it 
carry germs, but the injuries 
which are possible when a 
child falls with a pencil in its 
mouth are innumerable. 
Another danger arising from 
this tendency to taste things 
lies in the talcum-powder can. 
The cans are usually bright, 
gay and convenient to hold, 
and a baby’s hands invariabi 
reach out for them; but as tal- 
cum powderisa mineral, should 
any of it sift out and be taken 
inwardly, it is quite sure to 








are too r to provide for 
their children’s comfort and 
safety in this way. 

As children turn toward a 
fire as a plant turns toward.the sun, it 
is never safe to leave them alone with 
an unprotected flame, for, as a rule, 
whenever children’s clothes take fire, 
the grown-ups are either absent or are 
looking the other way. 

We all deplore the fact that grown- 


Keep children in front of you when burning waste 


respect, it is _ necessary to ow 4 the 
e " 


firearms safely beyond their reac 
Scissors, too, should be kept beyond 
the reach of hands too small to hold or 
guide them. Scissors have often de- 
stroyed an eye or pierced a body, and as 
knives. outnumber scissors in the aver- 


disagree, if not cause serious 
disturbance. Therefore, bab 
should be allowed to play wi 
none but empty talcum-powder cans. 
There is no excuse for endangering 
children’s lives by allowing them to carry 
lighted lamps about. For their safety, 
keep candles in convenient holders on 
the shelves along with the lamps. The 
safest lamp isdangerous in a child’s hands, 
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Splitting Knotty Firewood 
By JAY G. JACKSON, Iowa 


N-almost all farms there are some old 

stumps or knotty crotched chunks of 
wood that the chore boy or the farm hand 
hesitates to tackle with an axe or maul 
and wedge. 

This kind of material, which makes 
most excellent firewood, can be very easily 
broken up with small charges of dynamite. 
There are t®o methods of procedure, 
either of which will be found effective. 

If the wood is out in an open field away 
from buildings, I prefer mudcapping the 
charge. To do that, I take a half stick of 
dynamite, remove the cartridge paper 
so that the dynamite can be packed closely 
into what appears to be the most vulner- 
able crotches, insert the cap with length 
of fuse attached im the charge and then 
pack damp clay or moist earth over it. 

If it is necessary to use more than one 
charge in each chunk, a blasting machine 
and electric blasting caps must be used in- 
stead of fuse. As blasting machines are 
not common on farms, single charges with 
cap and fuse will be found most practical. 

If I can not use the mudcapping method 
on chunks of wood because hor are near 
the house, I use a one and one-half inch 
auger and bore into the chunks, running 
the holes in a little beyond the heart. Into 
the hole I pour a little loose dynamite— 
about an inch cut from a cartridge and 
weighing not more than an ounce. This 
is packed closely into the bottom of the 
hole with a wooden stick. Then with 
another slender stick, a hole is poked into 
the dynamite into which the blasting cap 
is inserted. Some loose dirt free from 
gravel and grit is poured over the charge 
and the cap. After getting the cap covered 
with about an inch of dirt the hole is 
filled with moist clay tightly tamped in. 

This little charge of Syne can be 
depended upon to break up into pieces all 
stump or crotched wood to a size suitable 
for use in open grates. 2 

Wood is going to play a strong part in 
the fuel situation this winter. Shortage of 
coal threatens to develop serious diffi- 
culties for many people. , 

A statistical expert has worked out the 
following figures to show the average value 
of a standard cord of various common 
woods and of tons of soft coal of average 
quality: 

One standard cord of hickory equals 
one-eighth of a ton of coal; red oak, one 
ton; elm, three-fourths of a ton; chestnut, 
two-thirds of a ton; beech, one ton; white 
oak, one ton; maple, four-fifths of a ton. 


If You Can’t Go, Send 


There is a lot in that old saying: “If you 
want your business done, go; if not, send.” 
And yet, there are times. when it seems 
almost impossible to go, so we must send 
if we get any business done. 

_ Now, what about the best way of send- 
ing? Well, suppose we have a eircular 
letter printed something like this: 

“Our folks are making the best butter 
they ; Our hens: are 
laying right along. Our cows are carefully 
inspected. Our hens are thrifty and free 
from disease. We keep our house and 
barn and poultry houses as neat as we can. 
Come out and take dinner with us some 
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I have used a set of Dayton Air- 
f/ less Tires, getting 44,000 miles out 
of the front and 20,000 miles out of 
the rear tires, the difference in 
mileage being due to my overload- 
ing my Ford Touring Car by hauling 
threg barrels of oi] constantly. 

I used the tires constantly, nearly 
three years, and Airless 
Tires make no difference in the 
wear and tear of a car. I find the 
engine and steering apparatus as 
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of knowing, 
that when a person starts, Hie can ; 4 
get somewhere without distresa of if 
both. body and mind by punctures, ee | 
blowouts and loss of time, is acom- ; 
pensation in this age of progress, 
for any difference in price. The 
fact is, in the long run, the cost of 
Dayton Airléss is about half the 


cost. 
HAROLD T. SMITH, 
Assistant Treasurer, 
-’ Humbte & Gulf Coast Of 
Company. 
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The Dayton Rubber Mfg Co., Dept. 32, Dayton, Ohio. 
oe booklet ‘and priees on Dayton Airless Tires as 
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Easy Riding 


Put Dayton Airless Tires on your car 
now and forget punctures, blowouts, 

pumps and patches. Seven years of 
service has proven their success and. 
- etgigg Over 100,000 are in use 

today. They don’t bounce like a tight 
pneumatic nor d-r-a-g like a loose pneu- 

matic. They are easy riding—and wear 

till there’s nothing left but shreds. 


Equip Your Ford 


or any other ear using 30 x 3 or 30 x 3 sizes. 
No spare tire needed. Thousands in use 
on light delivery cars. Send coupon for 
booklet and prices. 


Excellent Territory Open 


We have a splendid proposition to offer to 
business men in every county where we have 
no agent. Mail the coupon for the facts. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 32 Dayton, Ohio 
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$20% 


Made to Your Measure 
ALLWOOL SUIT 


We make every suit to your 
individual measures from the 
exact fabric you select and 
according Jour exact speci- 
fications. We ship it on ap- 
proval, delivery charges pre~ 

paid, for you J 
to try on, to 
inspect and 
examine. Un- 
less you are 
well “pleased 
with your bar- 
gainyourtrial 
order will not 
cost you one 
cent. Write 
us today — 
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Deal Direct — Save Money 
member of your family 
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Money Advantages of Good sails 


ERTAIN direct money advantages 
follow the improvement of public 


roads in every community. These 


advantages are probably most 


By M. O. ELDRIDGE 
Office of Public Roads 


county included) in the aggregate, the 
gross annual saving in hauling costs due 
to improved roads amounted to $627,409 

for a traffic of 3,489,652 ton 





apparent in the reduced cost of 
hauling. Certain dependent. or 
reflex money advantages also 
arise in a community where 
roads have been improved. 

The increase in the value of 
farm lands is an example of the 
indirect money advantage” of 
improved road conditions. How- 
ever, it should not be considered 
that the direct decrease in the 
cost of hauling and the increase 
in farm values are not entirely 
separate and independent. A 
farm increases in value partly 
because the cost of hauling is 
decreased. 

The increase of farm values 
must follow improved roads, for 
the effect of improved r is 
to bring the farms, in a sense, 
nearer the towns. The fact that 
on roads with improved surfaces 
hauling becomes largely inde- 
pendent of the season of the 
year or weather conditions means 
another very considerable re- 
duction in hauling costs. 

The cost of transporting goods 
to the railroads and of farm prod- 
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. sit around 
the store or blacksmith shop 
and argue about the bad roads 
in Tinicum Township, but come 
to the next ‘‘Good Roads”’ 
meetingon Saturday, May 24th, 
at 8 P. M. sharp and express 
your idea in public. 

If you think our roads are 
bad it is your duty to attend 
this meeting. 


Committee. 


(Please hang up) 


miles. The average rate was 
$0.335 a ton mile «on the old 
roads, and $0.157 on the new 
roads, or an average gross sav- 
ing of $0.178 per ton mile. 

Of course, the figures given do 
not represent an actual “dollars 
and cents” saving, as many of 
the men and teams figured in 
on a wage basis might have been 
idle if they had not been engagéd 
in hauling products of farm and 
forest. However, the figures 
indicate a saving in time and 
energy, and these certainly have 
a monetary value. 

Road officials in any localit; 
should have information whic 
will enable them to establish, in 
6 some measure, the money value 
of any proposed system of road 
improvement. However, it is 
undesirable for a locality to 
base its calculations upon gen- 
eralized data deduced from 
nation-wide observations. What 


stance is an understanding of the 
methods which must beemployed 
to establish the economic con- 








uce to markets is high, due 
mainly to steep grades and yield- 
ing road surfaces on unimproved 
roads. The worst grade on any 
road tends to limit the load that can pass 
over the entire road. For example, if a 
1,200-pound horse, by exerting a force 
equal to one-tenth of his weight, can 
draw a load of about 2,000 pounds on a 
level earth road, with the same force ex- 
erted against the collar he can draw con- 
tinuously only about 1,000 pounds on a five 
per cent grade and only about 750 pounds 
on a ten per cent grade. 

While ws grades are detrimental on 
common earth roads, they are far more so 
on an improved road. Suppose that a 
1,200-pound horse can draw a load of 
2,000 pounds on a level earth road; under 
the same conditions this horse can draw 
continuously a load of 5,000 pounds on a 
level macadam road in average conditions, 
but on a five per cent grade he can draw 
only 1,600 pounds, while on a ten per cent 
grade the load would have to be reduced 
to 960 pounds. Thus, while the load which 
ean be hauled on a level macadam road is 
more than double that on the level earth 
road, the load on a ten per cent grade is 
only 210 pounds greater on the macadam 
than on the earth road. 

Therefore, when a road is hard surfaced, 
the imum grade allowed must be low 
in onde to secure the full advantage of 
the hardened surface. Steep grades are 
also slippery and dangerous in winter, 
and the maintenance charges are always 
high. In fact, the better and harder the 
road surface the more imperative it be- 
comes to secure easy grades. 

Excessive grades are usually unnecessary. 
Steep grades have come about largely from 
the desire to lay out roads in straight lines 
and along farm ‘boundaries. The gain in 
distance in passing over a hill instead of 


around it is very slight. Many roads have ~ 


been relocated around hills with no addi- 
tion to the length. 

There has never been on record a case 
where a properly relocated road has afford- 
ed any dispute as to the question of its 
material reduction of the hauling cost. 






The cost of uce to 
market is probably not so n increased 
by excessive pane meg bad _condi- 


face is hard and reasonably smooth. 


The Editors found this poster in a village store in 
Pennsylvania last summer. 


Almost every road is fairly hard at cer- 
tain times in the year. Too frequently, 
however, at the season when the roa 
must be used, the surface is soft, and the 
roads are impassable. 

Many attempts have been made to fix 
the relative weights which a horse can 
draw in an ordinary wagon over level 
road surfaces of various kinds. The fol- 
lowing figures are current and fairly 
reliable. 


On a muddy earth road the amount’ 


varies from nothing to a maximum of 800 
pounds; on a smooth, dry earth road, from 
1,000 to 2,000 pounds; on a gravel road in 
bad condition, from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds; 
on a gravel road in good condition, about 
3,300 pounds; on a macadam road, from 
2,000 to 5,000 pounds; on a brick or con- 
crete road, from 5,000 to 8,000 pounds. 

These figures show that if the speed 
of travel is the same on all these road sur- 
faces a horse will haul on a good macadam 
road from three to five times as many tons 
a mile in a day as upon a moderately muddy 
earth road. This matter may be considered 
in another way by admitting that one horse 
is capable of a certain fixed duty each day. 
Then, with a given load, the effective 
radius of travel from a given point on a 
macadam road is from three to five times 
the radius of travel from that point on a 
moderately muddy earth road. 

To illustrate this point: A study of 
hauling costs was made in Franklin 
county, N. Y., during 1911, 1912 and 1913. 
During this period the main market roads 
of the county were improved. The 
average haul of farmers and dairymen 
was 5.73 miles; the average cost of man 
and: team was $4 a day; the number of 
ye a day was 1.92 and 2.63, respectively, 

ore and after improvement. e aver- 
age load on the old roads was 2,392 pounds, 
and on the new roads 5,557 pounds for a 
two-horse team. 

Using the above figures as a basis, the 
total vs Saving was estima at 
$150,3 
_ From 1910 to 1914 inclusive, the Office of 
Public Roads made similar traffic studies 


_in-seven counties in the Southern ‘ 


Taking thése eight counties 
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Good advice on it 


ditions in the locality. Certain 
facts which are essential, such as 
the area of the road district or 
other highway unit, the nurhber 
of miles of roads of various classes and 
their distribution, the more important 
crops, the number of miles of railroad and 
the number offrailroad stations, and 
similar data ma'y be accurately obtained. 
Likewise, the prevailing cost of teams with 
driver-for a ten-hour day. 

The average load and the average haul 
are less easily obtained, but they are es- 
sential in developing facts. When all the 
information has been. carefully studied 
it will be possible to derive ton-mile cost 
for the various. classes of commodities 
hauled. If the area along the roads de- 
voted to various crops and the acreage 
yield in tons can be.compiled, it will be of 
great value in determining the annual 
seryice of the road. 

X traffic census should be made and the 
total hauling charges for the community 
should be approximately estimated. From 
a strictly business standpoint it then be- 
comes necessary to. make a conservative 
estimate of the reduction in hauling costs 
that will result from road improvements. 

The important point is that at least a 

art. of the reduction in the total annual 
er ind charges to the community must 
be regarded as measuring the interest and 
maintenance charges which the com- 
munity can economically afford for an in- 
vestment in improved roads. 

ile no great stress has been laid upon 
the total annual waste on account of poor 
roads, figures have been presented which 
are sufficiently indicative to those who 
are interes in road matters from a 
nation-wide standpoint. In this con- 
nection it is well to remember that the 
economic problem of today is not so much 
a problem of production as it is a problem 
of distribution. In the process of distri- 
bution it is not too much to say that the 
highway is the first link, but that it is 


operating at present with the lowest q 


e x 
[Editor's note: In a later issue of The — 
Farm Journal there will be another article — 


on roads by Mr. who is a road 
ialist in the Office of Public Roads at 
re D. C.. There never was @ 
time when it was so- to have 
good roads every day in 


year.] 
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By F. B. ODELL 


IFE insurance is fundamentally a co- 
operative institution composed of 
many millions of people who realize four 
things: 1, certainty of death; 2, uncertainty 
of its date; 3, pecuniary loss to dependents; 
4, the necessity of tiding over the period of 
adjustment i in the lives of survivors. Life 
insurance is in no sense a gamble. There 
can be no loss; the results are certain. 

A life-insurance policy is the company’s 
promise to pay a definite sum of money 
either to the estate of the insured person 
or to some person designated by the in- 
sured as the beneficiary. This sum is paid 
when the insured person dies; or, in endow- 
ment policies, if the insured person survives 
the endowment period—usually ten, fif- 
teen or twenty years—he shall receive the 
face value in cash. 

The premium is what you pay the com- 
pany annually for carrying the risk. It 
consists of three elements—each a neces- 
sary expense in the safe conduct of the 
business. The first element of expense is 
the mortality rate; the second is the legal 
reserve; the third is the “loading” or over- 
head expense incident to the business. 
The mortality rate is that part of the pre- 
mium which enables the company to pay 
current death claims. The legal reserve 
builds a reserve fund which covers the in- 
creasing death rate of the later years and is 
always an amount which invested at three 
or three and one-half per cent compound 
interest will accumulate the face value of 
the policy within the insured’s expectation 
of life, or in the case of endowment policies 
by. the end of the endowment term. It is 
this portion of the unearned premium that 
is returned to yeu if you surrender your 


en @ company issues a policy on your 
life it has ne way of knowing that you will 
not die the next day; but it can and does 
know that the human family will live a 
definite number of years, determined by 
past experience with insured people living 
under similar conditions. Instead of living 
“9 be sixty-six years old as he should, Bill 
Jones may die at thirty-seven; but another 
Bill Jones and his uncle Edgar may live to 
be eighty-one, thus bringing the average 
age of the three individusts up to the 
general standard. 

The American Experience Table of 
Mortality nowin use by all American life in- 
surance companies is the tabulated record 
obtained by taking 100,000 healthy lives at 
age ten and noting the number of deaths 
to age ninety-six, when the last one is sup- 
posed to die. From this group 749 deaths 
will occur the. first year, 746 the second, 
and the number sencnally decreases to 718 
at twenty-eight years. Then the figures 
reverse, showing a gradual increase in 
mortality each subsequent year over the 
precedin 

Mortality statistics never deal with in- 
dividual lives, and this is what keeps the 
gamble out ef life insurance. With a small 
group of lives ne reliable table would be 
possible, for the law of average requires 
plenty of material and a long time to work 
out accurately. A violent epidemic or a 
prolenaed war might produce an abnormal 

eath rate for a given period; but give 
Nature her own time and a2 sufficient 
number ef persons and she will adjust all 
discrepancies. The recent influenza pan- 
demic cost ene company more than 
$14,000,000 in death claims. 

There are three common plans of life 
insurance—the whole life, the limited 
payment life, and the endowment. Besides, 
there are dozens of combinations of two or 
all three plans. The whole-life poli 
the unit of life insurance just as R og Be 
is the unit ef American money. All other 
plans are no est pli this one. 1“ 

There is no “best cy. Every life in- 
surance policy is the exact mathematical 
[Continued on page 35] 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Practical Bookkeeping for Our Folks 


Seth Fordham tells his neighbor, Henry Jones, about inventories 


“"“F'M after that inventory material,” 
[= Henry Jones’s greeting as he called 
on Seth Fordham three nights after 
his first bookkeeping lesson on the use of 
expense and receipt pages. (See October 
Farm Journal, page 40.) ‘‘Why do you need 
it when you have a complete record of the 
cash received and paid out?” 

“The inventory is needed to take into 
account the things for which I do not 
handle cash,” was Seth’s reply. 

“Such as what?” Henry interrupted. 
“TI always consider the difference between 
what I take in-and what I pay out, or the 
balance I have in the bank, a pretty good 
way of telling how much I am making.” 

“Tt is, and it isn’t,” was Seth’s reply. 
“Of course, as long as you have money 
left in the bank to pay your bills, you can 
keep on going; but a person’s bank balance 
may be larger than his net profits because 
he has not kept up his investment in his 
farm. For vo you may have sold 
off some of your live stock, so that at the 
end of the year you don’t have so much as 
at the beginning; or you may have sold 
some timber. Then, too, in figuring profits, 
one must allow a certain amount for wear 
and tear on buildings, and on machinery 
and other equipment.” 

“Don’t the repairs cover that?’ Henry 
wanted to know. 

“‘No; for in spite of repairs, things eventu- 
ally wear out and have to be thrown 
away. Of course, some things last longer 
than others, and on those I do not take 
off so much each year. On my buildings 
I take off two per cent a year, and on the 
machinery and implements different rates, 
according to how long I think they will 
last. And, I tell you, with reapers and 
tracters and trucks this amounts to quite 
a lot these days. 

“On the other hand, the cash balance 
may not be so much as the profit was, for 
it doesn’t take into account improvements 
in the farm or increases in live stock. For 
instance, that registered Ayrshire bull of 
mine is worth $400 more today than he 
was last Christmas when only a calf, and I 
have several heifers, too, that have been 
growing for a year. Last spring I traded 


“in my old automobile for a new truck. All 


these things should be considered in figur- 
ing rofits.” 

‘But how,” asked Henry, “can you take 
into account these increases and decreases 
when you haven’t bought or sold any- 
thing?’ 

“Very simply,” replied Seth turning toa 
different. section of the book. ‘They are 
taken care of in the ‘Inventory’ here. Last 
winter the first week. in January when 
things were rather quiet, I took a ‘count 
of stock,’ as the storekeeper calls it, and 
put down here everything I had of any 
value (except household goods) and what 
I considered them worth. Next Jan 
I shall do the same and the difference 
represent profit or loss; if the inventory 
value next January is more than it was 
last January, the difference will be profit; 
if it is less, 1t will represent loss.” 

Henry, who had been looking at the com- 
pas pages of figures, remarked: “It must 

ve been a lot of work to take this in- 
ventory.” 

“It was quite a bit of work,’ Seth ad- 
mitted, “but it was worth it in dollars 
and cents. The work wasn’t so hard, after 
all, because you see the book has a printed 
list of nearly everything; all I to do 
was to fill in the quantity and value; here- 
after, it will be very much easier. But. it 


poking sround . should be? Vou can lt only keep- 


By GROVER F. FOX 


A. Total for Real Estate 


that have freshened 
over 1 never freshened 
1 
over 1 old 





End of Farm Year 
Price Total Value 


This is just one-tenth of complete inventory; only a part of one page is shown 


chains, leather straps, bits of lumber and 
what-not; all these will come in handy 
sometime. 

“T picked things up and put them where 

know I can find them. A lot of old 
stuff went to the wood-pile and junk heap, 
too—things beyond any use, like broken 
boxes and barrels, worn-out harrow and 
cultivator teeth, and old broken pieces of 
machinery that have been lying around 
under foot. Why! Do you know, Henry, 
I sold more than 600 pounds of old iron 
last spring; and I'll wager you could, too, 
if you’d look around and clean up!’’ 

“I guess I could,” Henry admitted. 
“Going around trying to put a value on 
everything would be a big spur toclean up.” 

“I know now pretty accurately,’”’ Seth 
went on again, ‘‘what.I have invested here 
in the place; if I am going to see what per 
cent I make on my investment, I must have 
that. This list is useful for insurance, too. 
I discovered that while I had been buying 
a lot of expensive machinery and a truck, 

was carrying the same insurance 
I was five or ten years ago. So I got busy 
and took out more. I took along this list 
when I went to see the agent, and he said 
it was a good thing to keep; that if every 
farm owner had such a list it would be a lot 
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What Farm Accounts Showed 


MAN in Rice county, Minnesota, 
thought he was making “‘A Good § 
Living and 10% ” until he kept farm 
4 accounts. At the end of the year his } 
| accounts showed that his receipts |} 
above cash expense were $1,203. His /\ 
total investment was $13,688. Taking jf 
five per cent of $13,688, or $684, 
out of $1,203 for interest, this man 
and his grown son received $519 for 
the year’s work. - This son’s labor 
was worth $450 to his father. 

Take $450 from the $519 and there 
is left $69 for the father’s labor in- 
come; that is, what he received for his 
own work. 
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ome as high as it 





easier to adjust claims when there are fires.”’ 

“There’s a good deal in that,” Henty 
said. ‘I remember. when Marsh’s barn 
burned down what a time he had making 
out a complete list for the insurance people 
of things he had lost. But when yotmake 
up your inventory, how do you know what 
vals to give the different things on this 
ist?’ 

“There is a chance for a difference of 
opinion on that point,” Seth answered. 


“This is the way I did it: I gave to the. 


land a value based on what land has been 
selling for around here for the last few 
years. I will increase this value only when 
such improvements as drains, new fences 
or cleared land have been made, 

“T make a careful estimate of the value 
of the buildings. Each year I'll take off 
two per cent for depreciation, as I men- 
tioned a while ago, and increase the value 
only when improvements have been made 
or new buildings put up! 

“The market value of live stock is not 
hard to determine. I put on the machinery 
and equipment a value based on what they 
would cost new, and subtract from this ac- 
cording to the length of time I have had 
them. The value of these will decrease each 
year on account of wear and tear, some 
things decreasing at a faster rate than 
others. For instance, a mowing-machine or 
auto-truck is good for only about five years, 
while a good farm wagon will last twenty 
years or more. : 

“The most difficult part about getting 
the value of feed, supplies and crops sti 
on hand is finding the quantity. There 
are rules for estimating these that I find 
useful and, of course, I give these items 
the fair market value. When I find the 
value of each item I add.all together to get 
the total vaiue at the beginning of the 
year. The records of receipts and expen- 


ses, along with these inventory pages, are. 7 
all I need to make up my profit and loss. - 
e€ 


statement at the end of year.” 

“How is that. made up and what does it 
show?” asked Henry. But before Seth 
could reply, Henry’s wife announced that 
she was ready to go home. 


“PI] tell you about profit’and loss next 
time you come over,” was Seth’s last-re~. — 


mark before saying good-night, 
- - [Continued in December issue). 
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The Anatomy of Life Insurance 
[Continued from page 33} 


equivalent of every other life insurance 
policy. It follows, then, that the only 
sense in which one may be said to be better 
than another is that it suits individual 
requirements better. Your age, your in- 
clinations, your occupation and general 
situation in life determine which is your 
“best’”’ policy. 

The whole-life plan affords the greatest 
amount of protection for the least annual 
outlay of money. The premiums, being 
payable during the entire life of the insured, 
are relatively lower than other plans which 
provide that in consideration of the pay- 
ment of a higher rate the policy is either 
paid up for its full value or is payable in 
cash at the end of ten, fifteen or twenty 

ears. The twenty-payment life is doubt- 
ess the most popular plan of insurance, 
and is usually preferred by the younger 
married man with the future welfare of 
wife and growing children closely linked up 
with his own. The thrifty mechanic likes 
this plan because it enables him, at 
moderate cost, to create an estate ad- 
equate to provide for his family in case 
of his death, and at the same time gives 
him the comforting assurance that he can 
get it all paid for during his productive 
years. 

The unmarried man with no dependents 


| seeking a substantial anchorage and sys- 


tematic method of saving money, either 
ih the expectancy of some time founding 
a home or to provide a fund ample for his 
own declining years, chooses the endow- 
ment policy, thus establishing the habit 
of making regular deposits at fixed periods. 

No well-managed life insurance com- 

any.can ever become insolvent; and, if 
it could, there -would be no loss to its 
policy-holders, because all unearned pre- 
miums would be returned to them. When 
a company gets in a bad way through mis- 
management, its business is liquidated by 
the Insurance Department of the state in 
which the home office is located, which 
returns to each policy-holder the legal 
reserve *accumulated under his policy. 
Usually some other company takes over 
the defunct business and carries out the 
terms of all its outstanding policies. 

A few years ago, through dishonesty of 
an officer, a Pittsburgh company went into 
the receiver’s hands at the instigation of the 
Commissioner of Insurance of Pennsyl- 
vania. A big New York company with 
assets told in eleven figures promptly as- 
sumed every policy in force with the in- 
solvent concern. The owner of a policy 
is as much an asset to his company as the 
cash customer is to the merchant. It 
costs money to secure him. 


Feed Grinder Is Valuable 


A feed grinder is valuable on the farm, as 
it will save considerable feed. It is of 
especial value if one has old horses and 
mules which can not chew the whole kernels. 
A feed grinder is a time and labor saver, 
too, especially if one buys the new type of 
grinder which grinds corn with the shucks 
on, so one doesn’t need to shuck the corn. 
Texas. Hugo J. Engel. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Practical Pointers on Home Butchering 


NE of the first essentials 
at butchering time is 
lenty of hot water. To 


By G. C. RITER, Indiana 


starting at the front end. The 
carcass is now ready to be 
blocked off and divided into 





provide this, heat it in large 
iron kettles over an open fire, or 
in a wash boiler on the kitchen 
stove orrange. A special scald- 
ing vat, arranged so that the 
water may be heated directly 
in the vat, makes it unneces- 
sary to dip and pour the hot 
water from one receptacle to 
another. 

The best temperature for 
water when scalding is 185° to 
190° F. A teaspoonful of lye 
or a shovelful of wood ashes 
stirred into each thirty gallons 
of water aids in removing 
scurf. 

The method of killing hogs 
practised on most farms is first 
to stun the hogs with a shot in 
the head from a rifle of small 
caliber, and then to stick them. 
Some stun the animals by hit- 
ting them in the head with an 
axe or other heavy, blunt in- 
strument, and then stick them. 

To stick a hog, use a nar- 
row, straight-bladed knife, 
about eight inches long. Point 








hams, shoulders and bacon 
sides. 

Place the carcass on a table 
or platform, a half at a time. 
Cut off the front feet about 
one-inch above the knee and 
the hind feet about one inch 
above the hock. Cut off the 
shoulder between the fourth 
and fifth ribs, and remove the 
spareribs. Trim the shoulder 
tosuit. If desired, a large piece 
may be cut off the shoulder and 
used for steak or roasts. Cut 
off the ham just back of the 
rise in the backbone; cut from 
the flank toward the root of 
the tail, at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. This saves 
a maximum of loin meat. Trim 
the ham until it is smooth and 
there areno rough edges or 
hanging pieces of meat. Take 
out the ribs, removing as little 
meat with them as possible. 
Cut the tenderloin and fatback 
in one piece, just below the 
tenderloin muscle on the rear 
part of the middle. 








the knife directly toward the 
root of the tail and hold it in 
a line with the backbone, so 
that the shoulders will not be mutilated. 
Thrust the knife six or eight inches deep 
directly in front of the breast-bone, turn 
the knife and withdraw. Avoid sticking 
the heart, otherwise the blood will not be 
pumped out of the arteries. Turn the hog 
on his side to bleed. 


A Barrel Will Do for Scalding 


After the hog has bled he is-ready for 
scalding. Use either a barrel or a vat. 
Hoist the hog by hand or by means of 
block and tackle. If the hand method is 
used place the barrel firmly in a position, 
slanting at an angle of about forty-five 

, against alow platform. If block 
and tackle are used a tri or scaffold 
must be built for the block and tackle to 
work on above the barrel; or it may be 
attached to the limb of a tree. en 
block and tackle are used the barrel need 
not be in a slanting position. 

After putting a hog hook in the lower 
jaw and putting the hog on the platform 
slide the animal into the barrel, rear e 
first. Keep the carcass moving up and 
down in the water; do not let it rest against 
the sides of the barrel or vat. the 
carcass out of the water occasionally to 
air, and to the hair; when the hair and 
scurf slip easily from the surface the hog is 
ready for scraping. 

Get through with the scraping as rapidly 
as possible when scalding is complete. 
Place the hog on the low table or platform 
against which the scalding barrel leans. 
Remove the hair and scurf, beginning 
with head and legs first, as the hair on 
those parts cools quickest. Go over the 
parts with a common bell scraper or some 
other fairly dull instrument; follow by 
shaving with a sharp knife. If any hair 
should not yield, cover the part with a 
piece of gunny sack and pour hot water 
over it. When the hair is off hang the hog 
up with the head down; and scrape the 
carcass clean. ; 

To h the hog, a three or four-inch 
slit is e in the skin of each hind leg, 
just below the hock, uncovering» the ten- 
dons. Insert a brel or a cultivator 
singletree beneath the tendons in these 
slits, and hoist the hog by means of block 


Let carcasses cool thoroughly before cutting up the meat 


intestines,” is an apt expression. Some 
people cut the head off before gutting, and 
others do not. One of the first things to 
do is to tie a string around the intestines 
at the rectum; then cut around the rectum 
until it is free. Split the carcass down the 
belly from tail to throat. While cutting 
the intestines are held back with the hand 
not holding the knife. The knife should be 
sharp." Have a tub beneath to catch the 
entrails. 

Wash out the inside of the carcass with 
cold water and acloth. With a stick about 
a foot or eighteen inches long spread open 
the sides, allowing a free circulation of air. 

While the carcass is still warm, remove 
the leaf lard or kidney fat. This facilitates 
cooling the carcass and lessens the danger 
of the hams and loins souring. Spread the 
leaf lard on a table to cool, with the thin 
membrane side turned down. Do not mix 
lard from the entrails with the leaf lard. 

Let, the carcass cool thoroughly before 
cutting it up, but do not let it freeze. It 
takes from two to twelve hours, or longer, 
a cool, according to the degree of tempera- 

ure. 

When thoroughly cooled throughout, 
and the meat is set and firm, the carcass is 
ready to be cut up. If the head has not 
been cut off, it should now be severed from 
the carcass about an inch back of the ears. 
Next the backbone is removed by cutting 
the ribs down each side and close to the 
backbone, with an axe, saw or cleaver. 
Remove the leaf lard, if it was not done 
before, peeling it backward with the fingers, 








Device for Hanging Hogs 





4 sabi 
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—— 


This device, made 
of 2x4-inch ma- 
terial, and a lever 











. made of a ling, 
Bis so simple it 
needs no - direc- 


tions for making. 
Move. it near the 


eS scraping block,hang 

thé gambrel on the and raise the 

hog. Fasten the end of the lever to a 
e in the ground. 


Cut up the remainder of the 
middle into convenient squares 
for bacon; or it may be left 
entire, in large strips. The pieces for 
bacon should be as smooth and square as 
possible. All trimmings and little pieces 
of lean meat should be put. through the 
grinder to make sausage, and all pieces of 
fat should be rendered for lard. 


The Time To Butcher 


Butchering weather begins in the fall, as 
soon as heavy frosts appear, with tempera- 
tures only a trifle above freezing, and ends 
in the spring when the nights are no longer 
cool enough. The butchering season in 
the corn belt generally extends from 
November to February, occasionally start- 
ing as early as October and lasting as late 
as March. Cool weather is essential to the 
proper cooling of the meat. The preferred 
temperatures range from as low as zero 
to as high as 40° F., ideal weather being 
about freezing. d 

Hogs usually are butchered when from 
eight to twelve months of age, and when 
they weigh from 200 to 300 pounds. When 
butchered especially for meat, hogs that 
are not too fat are preferred; but when for 
lard, the fatter the better. Hogs butch- 
ered early in the fall more often are only 
moderately fat, while those butchered in 
midwinter are well fattened. 





Singeing Instead of Scalding 


WH worry about having the water 
just right for scalding hogs? We don’t. 
After the hogs are killed, we take ar. 
that is partl filled with gasoline and ru 
the upper side of each carcass. When we 
have rubbed on about a half pint of gaso- 
line, we use a torch and ignite the gasoline. 
The flame singes the hair from the car- 
cass. Then we turn the carcass over and 
singe the other side. It takes about a 
pint of gasoline for each carcass. Do not 
pour the gasoline; rub it on. After singe- 
Ing the carcasses, scrape them just as if 
they had been scalded; then wash them. 


ne of the biggest advantages of singe- © ’ 


ing is this: We can rub the gasoline into 
the depressions and wrinkles on 

—into corners where it is almost impos- 
sible to . One of our neighbors uses 
a gasoline oe torch for these corners 
about the bead. G. R., Towa. 
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Thanksgiving 


By “SPECK” 


AHERE are some folks who would never 

think of being thankful if the President 
didn’t remind them of their duty. Those 
who-need to have their memories jostled 
in this regard scarcely deserve to have 
blessings for which to give thanks. 

Now and then one finds a man who 
thinks the world owes him a living: He 
who earns his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, however, is most generally willing 
to thank the Lord for all the good things 
which have come his way. 

Thanksgiving ought to come once a 
week instead of once a year, There are so 
many things between every sunrise and 
sunset over which to rejoice that one is 
sure to overlook some of them if he only 
takes stock of them on the last Thursday 
in November. 

He who has the spirit of thankfulness in 
his heart, enjoys continually an. apprecia- 
tion of even the most commonplace things. 
To sueh, Thanksgiving Day affords a look 
backward over paths which have led from 
one blessing to another. 

If there are any folks who should enter 
whole-heartedly into the joy of Thanks- 
giving Day it is these who are in partner- 
ship with the Lord in the business of tilling 
the soil. There isn’t any better business 
than this and no more dependable partner. 


The Time To Cut Timber 


The time of cutting has very little effect 
upon durability, if timber is properly 
cared for after it is cut. The method of 
handling posts, poles and logs at different 
times of the year, however, does influence 
their durability. 

Late spring and summer cutting: Posts, 
poles and. other rough products cut in late 
spring and early summer are more likely 
to be attacked by insects and fungi, be- 
cause the wood is freshly cut and in the 
most favorable condition for attack at a 
time when insects.and the spores of fungi 
are most active. Seasoning also proceeds 
more rapidly during the warmer months 
and may cause excessive checking. If the 
wood is peeled when cut, and piled openly 
on skids for seasoning, the opportunity for 
decay will be reduced to a minimum, but 
cheeking will not be retarded. In no case 
should the wood be allowed to lie in 
direct, contact. with the ground. Checking 
can be reduced somewhat by locating the 
piles in a shaded but dry place.. The bark 
peels most easily in spring. It can be 
removed at any other time o: ‘the , but 
the’ labor and expense will probably be 
greater. 

Fall and winter cutting: Timber cut in 
late fall and winter seasons more slowly 
and with jess checking than during the 
warmer months. When proper storage or 
handling ba oir tsar gna winter cutting 
is best. and insects do not attack 
wood oan oors in cold: weather, and 
by the time warm weather arrives the 
wood is partly seasoned: and less suscep- 
tible to attack. It is for this reason that 
winter cutting is advantageous, and not 
on account of a smaller amount of mois- 
*ture or sap in the wood in winter, as the 
popular belief has it.. Nor does there seem 
to be much to the moon theory. 


Box-Elder Bugs 


The red and black box-elder bugs which 
crawl into the houses and through the 
doors and windows at this time of the 
year may be controlled by pouring boiling 
water on the adults as they gather on the 
_ foundations, cellar windows and in corners 
“on the sunny side of the house. You can 
not control these bugs by cutting down the 
bo near the ; as is shown 


there are no. trees near 
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How You Dread Wash Day! 


Ww. are talking to you, Mrs. Farmer. And 
_ we want to help you. You have the 
meals to get for the men folks on wash day 
the same as every other day—and there are 
the children to be looked after as usual, as well 


as your regular housework and chores. 


Even 


without these added tasks, the family wash is 


usually enough to break any woman’s back and 


to wear her out generally. 


Working in the 


fields and around farm machinery makes dirty 
clothes—as.you well know. 

An International Kerosene Engine — 134-h. p. 
size— will take the hard work and backache out of 
the family wash for you as-well as removing all of 
the dirt just as efficiently as: you could do it your- 


self. 


You need a power washer and one of these 


little engines. just.as much as your husband needs a 


mower or grain binder. 


He doesn’t. cut the hay 


and grain with a sickle or scythe — modern ma- 
chinery. has taken the hard work and backache out 
of these tasks for him. So you-are certainly entitled 
to an engine and powerwasher to-do as much for you. 
_ And between times the engine will churn the but- 
ter, turn the cream separator, shell corn for the 


chickens, turn the grindstone, pump water, 


saw wood 


and handle other chores, saving work for the whole 
family. Write for a descriptive catalogue so that 
you can show your husband just the engine you want. 
There are-three sizes — 14, 3, and 6-h. p. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA imc. 


CHICAGO 


USA 
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STANDARD TIRES 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE 
Standard, make used tires in first-class 
selected for us by an apart. They can be 


guaranteed for 4,000 miles. 
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That Fresh Collins Fellow—»y soun kaye, ». 


PART H 


ITA was shivering in every part of 
R her body. The discovery that she 
was lost seemed to intensify the 
cold. Anxiety filled her mind. She called; 
there was no reply. Desperately she called 
again and turned to listen. Her voice 
sounded pitifully weak. 
Was that a reply? Again she shouted. 
Yes, there was an answer- 


name seemed to have slipped from him 
without effort—even without his notice— 
and she obeyed. 

There was no firewood in the shanty. 
Soon the table was smashed into suitable 
lengths. Bill took a newspaper from one 
of the bunks, lighted a match and soon 
there was a lively crackling in the box 
stove. Bill went outside and returned with 
an armful of driftwood. R:ta, with scarf, 


dow overlooking the creek. “I know as well 
as anybody I shall have te leave it some day 
but it—and it alone—has always satisfie 
me. I have been perfectly content here, 
wandering the wind-swept stretches of 
snow or following the silent paths of the 
deep woods in winter, coursing the streams 
and lakes in summer, caring little about 
money, clothes, and the superficial things 
of life, until people call me ‘wandering 
Bill.’ ”’ -He smiled wryly. 





ing call, coming up-wind. 
The next reply was much 
nearer. Then, almost as if 
by magic, a dark figure de- 
tached itself from the storm 
and stood red-faced and 

uffing beside her. It was 
Bill Collins! 

“Oh, it’s you,” chattered 
Rita despairingly, while the 

oung man smiled. 

“Yes, Miss Stockwell, it’s 
I. You don’t seem partic- 
ularly overjoyed to see me, 
but you’re suffering from 
the cold; there’s a duck 
hunter’s shanty near-by, 
and I’m going to take you 
there and build a fire.” 

Being told of her pre- 
dicament only aroused her 
ire the more. To be thrown 
on the mercy of that “fresh 
Collins fellow,”’ as she had 
come to refer to him— 








For the moment Rita felt 
insignificant. The only life 
she had ever known, the 
men with whom she had 
associated,were so different. 
Her father’s words became 
pregnant with meaning. 
Bill Collins was of the 
“other type. 

“We'd better be on our 
way, Rita.” Sothey buckled 
on their skates. Bill threw 
snow on the fire while Rita 
put on scarf, toque and 
gloves, and they left the 
“oasis,” as Rita afterward 
termed it. 

The storm had moder- 
ated. Outside the shanty 
Rita stopped, amazed. 
“Why, everything looks 
familiar now. Strange how 

ou can get lost so near 
and.” 

The skate across the bay 











never! She would strike off 
into the storm first, and take 
a chance on the outcome. 

“This is no time for personal prejudices, 
Miss Stockwell. You don’t realize how 
badly one may become chilled out here; 
the Freezing of ears, fingers or toes, is not 
uncommon.’ 

“Mr. Collins, you’re only trying to scare 
me; I'll not believe a word of it.” 

“As you please, but no more words; 
either you will come with me of your own 
accord or I shall feel forced to assist you.” 

“Assist me!” The girl’s eyes blazed; for 
a moment her teeth ceased chattering. 
“T’d like to see you try it!’ her voice 
trembled with scorn. 

Bill threw back his head and laughed 
loudly. “I know, Miss Stockwell, just how 
absurdly unreasonable a girl can be under 
certain circumstances—especially a girl 
endowed with an abundance of spunk. 
Are ou going to follow me or not?” 

‘Follow you! No, not a step!” her eyes 
“ee fire as she turned awa quickly. 

hate to do it,”’ said Bill, aihiee as 
he pooeeey glided forward, eaught her 
kicking an struggling, in his powerful 
arms, and started off soand the duck 
hunter’s shanty. 

“William Collins, I’ll never forgive you 
for this horrid trick!” 

“Oh, yes, you will, Miss Stockwell. 
Don’t get it into yeur head I’m taking ad- 
vantage of you; I’d do the same for any 
woman under like circumstances.” 

A few seconds passed in silence. , Rita 
ceased struggling. ‘Here we are,’ ” said 
Bill, “you see it wasn’t very far.” ’ Easily 
he bore her up the half dozen steps to the 
shanty. The heavy door was locked. 

“You won’t run away if I put you down 
wl acme —— me song SE he 

ughed as he released her. en, step’ 
mm a couple of paces, like a Hd 
tackle he. crouched and hurled his entire 
b t the door. It bulged and 


Pg but mele ther He re pepeered, me 
tling lower. other powe unge an 
the door burst open. It was frosty inside 


the shanty—so sroet that each breath 
T'll take H your ste, Rita, the 
é oO! fs 
walk around and elap ur hands till 


“To do away with such a possibility I borrowed a diamond ring” 


gloves and toque thrown aside, hovered 
over the roaring stove. 

“Getting warm?” 

“Yes, I’m gradually getting thawed 
out.” Bill was surprised to see her smile. 
“A few chills are still using my backbone 
fer a race-course, but with this fire I be- 
lieve they'll soon get discouraged.” 

Bill was human, and therefore he could 
not help but admire her glowing face and 
dancing eyes; the wealth of hair in marvel- 
ous disorder mingled with the pink and 
white sweater, the shapely white hands— 
and then he saw that the lovely creature 
before him was wearing a_ sparklin 
diamond on her left hand. Rita chuckle 
oe page as she observed his countenance 
all. 

Bill, his humanitarian mission r- 
formed, suggested that they continue their 
way home before more snow should fall to 
prevent their skating. Rita, however, was 
just beginning to glory in the experience 
and, womanlike, to enjoy to the fullest 
the discemfiture of him who had but 
——e been complete master of her 

esti 

“Bill,” she said, tilting her head in a 
most tantalizing fashion—“‘it’s pa than 
to say am every time—I suppose 
you’ve had sone thrilling wiiedinete 
around this old lake?” 

“Yes,” replied Bill colorlessly, “it’s a 

retty rough old bay after the ice goes. 
Pye been out on it in all kinds of storms; 
seems to have a sort of call for-me. But 
— aren’t interested in that sort of thing, 
ta. Very few people are: They say 
it’s all bosh. They think I’m just wastin: 
my time; ought to bein college, oad "all 


‘that sort of tall.” 


But Rita was interested. An angle of 
life which she dreamed existed o i 4 
books was being opened’ up to her. 
talked to Fond 3 the — wind, Sap dint. 
ing suns e, the sturdy the singing 
cp the melancholy  aotin and she 

wie wap did toa rayeclt a to attend ‘ 

m awa atten Ries A 
school one year, and hc le two 


' then my mother took sick. I "jumped a at 


Spa arin sinly at bint. 


; i @geq to co) end ts eSr-nisga sviton offs ' v i “aud” eld blow fas ager! 


to: this.” 


lic. “eRe wees 


as an excuse te come back 
hand 


and the walk home were a 
funeral march for Bill. He 
had fallen under the spell 
of Rita’s girlish spirit, but saw no pros- 
pect of being admitted to her company 
again. 

“I think I understand now, Rita, why 
you haven’t given us fellows a chance to 
entertain you,” said Bill when they were 
at the porch door. “I’m glad I ran across 
you out there, for if I hadn’t I would 
always have thought that you were a plain, 
conceited snob.” 

“T’m glad it all happened, then,” said 
Rita, simply. 

“T wish I might see you again, Rita, be- 
fore you go back. You don’t know % 

“There’s no reason why you can’t if 
you want to take the trouble,” interrupted 
Rita, trying to Temain sober. “I’m at 
home every evening.”’ 

“Trouble, did you say? I'll be up to- 
night at seven-thirty sharp.” 

“Tl be here,” said Rita, and turning 
fled quickly into the house without so 
much as a single look behind. 


*** * 





Aunt Lavinia grew steadily brighter. 
That afternoon she asked to get up, but 
the youthful attendants would not listen. 
“‘We’re going to see you safely over this— 
no relapses, auntie,” said Rita peremp- 
torily. Then Rita told the elder lady of 
the coming visit of William Collins. 

“I’m so glad, Rita. You'll find him a 
age young man; kind of given to rov- 
ing by himself, perhaps, but that’s so 
much better than associating with wild 
companions. His mother .thinks the 
world of him. He gave up college two 
years ago just on her account.” 

“He seems to be a perfect gentleman,” 
replied Rita with tactful nen-committal, 
“Time for another brown pill, auntie.” 
She moved professionally toward the — 

When Bill, clear-eyed and jubilant, 
lifted the knocker at the Pease hieneuteaid 
at seven-twenty-six, he was ushered into 


the wapom by a smilin g young lady 
ae It — the fast time the’ 

ts was rocking. 
it hand £ 


Continued on page 134] 
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All Hands Above the Table 


By GEORGE KEPPEL 


FARMER with produce to sell fears to 

ship it to some unknown salesman in 
the city. He has no knowledge of the man 
to whom the produce is consigned. The 
man at the other end of the railroad has 
absolute power to sell the produce as he 
will, make such report as he pleases and 
return the amount of mcney he sees fit. 
At least, that is the way the shipper looks 
at it; and quite often that is the right way 
to look at it. 

Such a condition of affairs should not be 
tolerated; it is not good business: Every 
shipper of produce should have a clear 
knowledge from a disinterested source of 
what happens to his goods when sent to 
any selling agency. The government has 
attempted to inspect shipments, but their 
organization has not been adequate to 
handle the work satisfactorily in all cases. 

There should be in every state a market- 
man to whem shippers can send the facts 


_ regarding shipments of produce to be sold 


on consignment, or bought on comtraet— 
such facts as the date of shipment, the 
name of the receiver; character of goods, 
quality of goods, number of car, account 
of transaction, and other facts relating to 
the shipment. Then the marketman 
should have one of his inspectors present 
when the car arrives to determine the 
condition of the goods, to find out what 
becomes of it, ascertain the selling price if 
sold on consignment, and make a complete 
report to the shipper. The troubles be- 
tween shippers and commission men 
would thus soon be done away with. 


Cooperative Rat Drives 
Everybody should swat the rats 


Good results were obtained recently in 
® rat eradication campaign in Norfolk, Va. 
Methods of extermination recommended 
were systematic trapping and poisoning. 
An excellent poison bait: was barium car- 
bonate used on slices of cantaloupe, sliced 
tomatoes, green corn, canned corn, ground 
meat, and ground cheese, mixed in the 
proportion of one part of barium carbonate 
to four parts of bait. These poisoned baits 
were placed: in the rat runways two or 
three nights in succession. In a campaign 
of this magnitude poisoning operations are 
absolutely essential. There are various de- 
pendable advertised poisons on the market. 

A fundof more than $1,200 hasbeen raised 
to fight rats in Palm Beach county, Fla. 
The rodents in that region have multi- 
one with such rapidity that some farmers 
ear seventy-five per cent of their potatoes 
and peanuts have been destroyed. Owing 
to the extent of the territory over which 
the pests have been roaming, nothing 
short of a widespread cooperative action 
would be effective; consequently, the local 
county nt has taken the matter in 
hand. ter a survey of the territory, 
he laid out a systematic offensive cam- 
ag Under his directions the farmers 

ve undertaken to place poison with 
various sorts of baits all along the lake 
front on specified days. 


Concrete Fleors Return Cost 


By inereasing the value ef manure pro- 
duced, concrete floors for feeding seth he 
will return their cost’ in about one year. 
This is shown by tests at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station. The extra crop returns 
from manure kept on concrete fleors is due 
to the soluble plant food ee ‘ 
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Bis Money In Stump Land 




















Be 


is manmade $35 L 


Worth $200 an acre. 


Palling Big, stumps Ay 
LEAR your stump land cheaply—no digging, no 
expense for teams or powder. Your own right 
7 arm on the lever of the “K” Stump Puller can 

rip out any stump that can be pulled with the best inch 
steel cable, I guarantee it, I refer you to U. S. Gov- 
ernment officials. I give highest banking references, 


K' HAND POWER 
One man with a “K” can outpull 16 horses, Works 
by leverage—same principle asa jack. 100 Ibs. pull 
on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the stumm 
Made of best steel—guaranteed against break- 
age. Has two speeds—60 ft. per minute for 
hauling in cable or for small stumps—slow 
: speed for heavy pulls. Works equally well 


on  illsides. or marshes where horses 
‘cannot go. 


Write me today for special offer and 
free booklet on Land Clearing. 


The Puiapateics Products Corp. 
' o 
99 Joba St., New York 
: Pacific Coast Office 
San Francisco, 
Calié. 
































"No Stump Too Big For The 








This Watch GIVEN 


as a reward for getting only three 4-year Subscriptions 
to The Farm Journal, new or renewal, at $1.00 each. 


The watch is rye built to meet the 
hardest kind of handling, and is suitable 
for rough work on the farm or for a boy at 
scheel.. Each watch is given six days’ 
—T and regulation at the factery, and 
should keep goed time from the beginning. 


The case is nickel, with genes move- 
' ment and clear Arabic figured dial. Stem 

wind, of course; and stem set. Watches are 
searce and costly these days. Here’s your 
chance to get one. 
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Fire Protection for Every Country Home 


milk-cans I have ever seen! And the 

driver is in an awful hurry.” 
We were sitting in front of a farm home 
in California, where we went for a trip not 
long ago, when my wife made those 
remarks. An automobile drawing a trailer 
filled with queer-looking cans had gone 
down the road so fast we had only a glimpse 
of the whole rig. I was just as curious 
as my wife, but I rather doubted whether 
those were milk-cans, so I waited for our 
hostess, a widow, to answer my wife’s 
remarks. I wanted to make no mistake. 

“That's the fire rig going to a fire,” was 
her reply. 

“Do you have fire protection ’way out 
here in the country?” I asked. “You are 
at least fifteen miles from a city.” 

“We have fire protection for 


Tinie are the funniest-looking 


By G. WOODSON KERNS 


him. In some counties the farm bureau 
employs him. Or, a farmers’ association 
could employ a fire warden; in fact, some 
of the associations do that. Each warden 
organizes local fire companies over his 
district and appoints a fire chief for each 
company. The fire warden also needs one 


or two assistants to help him, or to. take | 


his place when he is away. Here is a map 
showing a county fire plan. Each warden 
has om a map in his office. (See Fig. 1.) 
He has an auto to carry fire fighters to 
any fire which the local companies can not 
control.” 

“Was that your car and trailer which 
passed yesterday?” I asked. 


patcher’s telephone, and there is also a 
copy in the warden’s office.” 
he warden showed me phougeets 
of some of the fire-fighting rigs. One is 
reproduced here. The trailer weighs 1,200 
pounds loaded. In one county at least 
$5,000 worth of grain was saved in one 
season by the use of one of these outfits. 
In Solano county thirteen of these trailers 
were installed in 1917. Chemical extin- 
guisheys are carried in the trailer—ten in 
each trailer. Also, extra pack. of 
baking-soda and guiphuric acid for re- 
charging the extinguishers. A ladder can 
be carried on four-wheeled trailers, but 
is rather unwieldly on a two-wheeled 
trailer. Therefore, each farm must have 
good ladders. The fire warden told me 
that uncontrolled fires in California 





every country home in this county. 
The county fire warden lives up 
the road about two miles. That 
rig which passed here will pick up 
men at different farm homes as it 
goes to the fire.” 

Next morning I struck out for 
the home of the fire warden almost 
as soon as I had lvreakiast. I 
found him a genial yeung fellow, 
and he explained their method of 
country fire protection tome. The 
following is the agreement he 
showed me for fire suppression in 
that county: 


Cooperative Fire Suppression 
Agreement 


We, the undersigned members of the 
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Farm Bureau and other landholders 

ND Je ba sie phe o Meta iS sinew g oO a Ue 

District, realizing the necessity of 
reventing the enormous annual destruction 
»y fire of stock ranges, forests, foodstuffs 

and forage, do hereby agree: 

1.. That we will, each and all, use every 
effort to prevent the outbreak of fires and 
“a our neighbors to do the same. 

. That in case of necessary burning of 
brush piles in connection with cater end 
we agree to secure from an authorized state 
fire warden the usual form of burning, per- 
mit, and discourage our neighbors from 
starting any fires without a permit. 

3. That, in case of fire, we will imnediutely 
answer any call for voluriteers within this 
general vicinity, unless prevented by good 
and sufficient reasons. 

4. That we »will place ourselves under the 
FN ESS Ie Me eae Pek Se , Fire 
ee. Mt Sees 65 CES ie ke oe tek , Fire 
Warden, during the progress of the fire. 

5. That we will do our utmost to suppress 
said fire at the earliest ible moment. 

6. That we will do all the aforesaid freely 
and without compensation unless our services 
are required for more than six hours, in which 
case, under the discretion of the County Fire 
Warden, claim for our services will be sub- 
mitted to the County Board’ of cn sch aga 
at the rate of twenty-five cents per hour. 


“But how do you get a fire warden?” I 
asked after I finished reading. 
“County board of supervisors employs 


Solano county fir 


“No; that was the district fire chief’s 
rig. Each chief provides for an auto and 
fire-fighting trailer, or whatever fire- 
fighting equipment there is provided for 
the local companies. We hope in time to 
have regular fire trucks for each company. 
Each fire chief has eight or ten men in 
his company, and he drills them in the use 
of set ey | equipment. He designates 
some one as local dispatcher whose duty 
it is to take care of spreading the news of 
a fire. The dispatcher may be the local 
postmaster or a storekeeper—some one 
who is always available at the telephone 
when a fire starts. When notified, the dis- 
patcher immediately calls the fire chief 
and stays at the telephone to transmit the 
chief’s orders to men needed at the fire. 
The operators of country telephone ex- 
changes can serve as dispatchers. The 
ors gw telephone number should be 
widely advertised so that every one will 
know it and post it. by the telephone.” 

“How does the. district fire chief know 
the shortest road to a fire?” 

“He has a plan of his district (see Fig. 
2) hanging right by his telephone. Here 
is a plan of one of the districts. A copy 
of the district plan hangs beside the dis- 





e trailer; first of the kind bu 


grain fields, on ranges and in for- 
ests cause destruction amountin 
to $750,000 a year. The need o 
fire protection is urgent. It isin my 
state, and it isin all other states. 
Not all states need protection 
from forest fires, but all should 
have protection from fires in build- 
ings. The only way to have it is 
by coopefation. Take the matter 
up with your county board of 
supervisors, or with your state 
lawmaker. Let us have fire protec- 
tion for every country home. 


Essentials for Protection 


To say what is necessary in the 
way of protection against fires is 
possible only after a study of the 
fire hazards in a community, the 
available protective forces, and 


ilt other things to be considered in 


fighting fires. Perhaps the ques- 
tion of good roads will be a ‘hindenacs in 
some communities. 

Although subject to changes to meet 
local mate the following six points should 
be covered in a plan for adequate fire pro- 
tection for every country home: 

1. A county fire warden. 

2. Local fire companies, each with 
competent officers and a district fire plan. 

3. Installation of adequate fire-fighting 
equipment. 

4. A clear and comprehensive county 
fire ordinance. 

5. Publicity throughout the county and 
in all districts, so that oo will know 
just what to do in case of fire. 

6. Prompt report on all fires. a 

Some ms the provisions of county 
ordinances might be to require the plowing 
of fire-breaks around grain fields, grain 
stacks, warehouses, and along railways; 
requiring the use of spark arresters on gas 
harvesters, and spark screens on steam 


of stubble cified seasons except 





thresher yore prohibiting the burning _ 
uring 


by permit and under proper safeguards; 
providing for patrol of highways in regions 
of great fire risk; providing penalties 
for not complying with fire o: inances. 
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is Lookforthe Gold Seal 
t When you go tobuy a Con- 
st goleum Gold-Seal Art-Rug 
e be sure you get genuine Con- 
goleum bearing the Gold- 
3. Seal Guarantee reading: Gold Seal \ 
‘3 “‘Satisfaction guar- % 
anteed or your money 
= will be refunded.”’ RERUGS 
n It is pasted on the face of 
f every genuine Congoleum 
Art-Rug as a protection 
€ againstinferior and unsatis- 
n factory imitations of Con- “ * 
goleum. We mean every e 
H word of this guarantee and W hat a beautiful Rug! 
will positively stand behind it. 
e ro ae not gp ge: PF ES ringecyy b , a 
eal, insis*? ON se “ p : 
: Settee ahtel pisn’titabeauty! Its Oh, they wear splendidly. 
is stamped on the back. a Congoleum Art-Rug. I’ve had one in my bedroom 
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The on the floor is 
Pomesionnn Gold-Seal Art- 





It’s nine by twelve feet and I 
d only nineteen dollars for 


pal 
it!’ 


> 


‘‘No! Only nineteen dollars?’ 


~ Yes; and you have no idea 
how convenient it is and how 
much time and work it saves 
me. You see it doesn’t gather 
grime or dirt at all. To keep 
it clean all I have to do is to go 
over it with a damp mop. 


“And see how it stays down. 
It doesn’t curl up atthe edges, 
and the children don’t kick it 
up as they did my old rugs. 
It always lies flat, just as you 
see it—no, it isn’t fastened.’’ 


*“How do you suppose it will 
wear?’’ 


Philadelphia San Francisco Chicago 





for over a year. Isn’t this a 
beautiful pattern? Don’t you 
love the soft colors?’’ 


Céiur ° . 
Yes; and I like the way it 
hts into your room.’’ 


That’s the way women talk 
when they get acquainted with 
Congoleum $oj Art-Rugs. 
They come in various sizes and 
patterns, so that you can find 
a size and pattern for any room 
where a moderate priced rug 
is required. 


6x9 feet $9.75 9x9 feet $14.25 
%x9 feet 11.85 9x10% feet 16.60 
9x 12 feet $19.00 


Prices in the Far West and South average 
15% higher than those quoted; in Canada 
prices average 25% higher. All prices subject 
to change without notice. 








Rug No. 362, The 629 foot 


size retails at $9.75 
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Banker Endorses “More Eggs” 


Some ‘ti: I 
and it Sr rae eo | 


troly, H. F. POHLAND, a iat iS 
zen’s Bank of Ashland, Oregon. . 





160 Hens— 1500 Eggs 
8B have fos 2 pence of **M 
A Godse veoord. Ihave 160 White Leghorns and in as 
**More ” Tonic is a great 21 days I got 125 dozen eggs.—MRS. H. 


Godsend, I was only getting 12 PATION, Waverly, Mo. 
nd 
eftad ian veeS ce 0088 Exes from 128 Hone 


i the 
1968 Kees After 1 Package Sogsnne he, More Rope” There et airy 


oo fgant 28 5 pes tuset seer pesiness.. about 6 Gite year Since the 
5 ae March to November iéth I have marketed 740 
July ats hes | tale 186 gas. oon, ie uo S55 Naas, = MRS. W. 8. 


Reefer's 
‘MoreEs¢ Tonic 


Guaranteed by a Million Dollar Bank 


Makes Layers Out of Loafers T's, 3.8 


tonic, not a food. y cement that helps sashes mevp cess. 
tile foremost serch ie cen eed pelle yd 
u ™ 
apestt piperk every 


Results ‘erdatend! aw 


amnmememsemeeee 


Read the facsimile shown here of the guarantee of a million dol- 
guarantees to “More Eggs” will produce results. This peliien doliar bank 
to refund your money if ‘re not satisfied. You 

fo dou't ‘delay, Every day you W it you are losing money. "Act NOW! 


Send Coupon 9x"! 


Every op. Se rere Start your hens yoary Sh money for you 


ht away. ps 4 for a package of ‘‘More 
fee" fou Fun absolutely no risk A million dot dollar bank will refund 
oes not aaiiee Just mail coupon 
iby the expe Beer: pte TE 
businessand is helping others do thesame. 

and piofit maker 


E. J. Reefer, 3518 3518 tie Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ann Fi 
witha — bill oday. Pro 
madea my pect of 


AST winter eggs sold as high as $1.00 a dozen. 
foremost poultry expert I predict that this winter eggs will go even higher. 
Poultry raisers are going to reap tremendous profits. You, too, can make sure of a big 

egg yield by giving your hens a few cents’ worth of Reefer’s ‘‘More Ege” tonic. This product 
has already been tried, tested and proven by 400,000 chicken raisers. It has stood the test of 
years and is acknowledged the best and most successful egg producer on the market today. 
Every day that you don’t use it means that you are losing money. Start with a few cents’ 
worth of Reefer’s ‘‘More Egg’’ Tonic. Act now! 


Got 117 Eggs 
Instead of 3 


That’s the experience of one enthusiastic poultry raiser who wrote me. Read 
the wonderful testimonials printed below and remember they are just a few out of thousands. 
















As America’s 


A Million Dollar Bank 
Guarantee 


Absolute Satistaction or Money Back 





The National Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City 
Capita] and Surplus $1,100,000 












TO WHOM PRESENTED: 
Mr. E. J. Reefer has de= 
osited in thie Bank Ten Thousand 
310,000.00) Dollare, with instruc- 
tions that out of this fund we are 
to return *o any of Mr.Reefer's 
customers the total amount of their 
purchase from him, provided Mr. 
Reefer fails to do as he agrees. 
You,therefore, take no 
risk whatever in purchasing from 
Mr.Reefer, as this bank will refuné 
the total amount of your remittance 
to Mr.Reefer if he faile to do ee 


he ABT CCE very trul » 
oa ra 
Presiadht 












E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert 
3518 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me one full-size package of “‘More Eggs." Send this with 
an absolute Bank guarantee that you will refund my money 
if this tonic is not satisfactory to me in every way. 

I enclose $1.00 (A dollar bill, P.O. money order or your pri- 
vate check—just as you please.) 


: 





. 
: 
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from fruit that out on the end of a 
long vine, and jate in the season. The 
remedy is to have seed from the first 
fruit sets, 
root as possible; then you 
fruit, earher and more year. 
i ee th oe 

twenty-five —_ therefore, I ought to 


yl 
g 
i 





it is very clearly shown im the 
number of The Farm Journal that farm 
help. aie Oe Oe Cee sae 


to the cities, the cities have had 
more to pay for labor than the 
country. cities have been able to do 


this pine on agg industnes have been 
more - 

Since we have gotten this far in secking 
the cause of the flow of population to the 
cities, it is up to us to learn wh 
dustries are more profitable. The writer 
asserts that this is because our govern- 
ment’s policy has been to foster indus- 
trialism and commerce at the expense of the 
country. The tariff was put on manu- 
factured articles for this reason. 

This Iast year when farmers in the 
Pacific Northwest were vainly trying to 
market potatoes for enough to pay cost of 
handling, our government, which we were 
supporting with taxes, loans and sons, was 
buying potatoes in British Columbia. 

at broke the bean market? Importa- 
tions from Asia. I could go on citing in- 
stances of things being done to raise wages 
of city labor, and to procure cheap food 
for people of the cities. 

Remove the tariff on manufactured 
goods, put a tariff on farm products and 
raw materials, and you will see the tide of 
population flow to the country. 

hio. Sylvester EF. Evans. 





Married, and Lives withHis Wife 
A woman can do a lot of different things 


good ity to observe this 
mene tor ee reason: I am married 
and live with my wife. 

This is our second year-on the farm. 
We operate 160 acres and milk from ten to 
thirteen cows the year round, and do it 
without hired help, with the exception of 
about three anette im the summer when 
we are able to secure a hi boy 
who understands farm 


¥ 


systematize our work as much as we can, 
and my wife is as strong for as lam. 
We consider that our ing machine, 


as close to the main 


NOVEMBER, 1919 


The Safety Valve 


The opinions below are the opinions of Our Folks—The Farm 
Journal expressly disclaims 


one ; and then can he start out and work 
by the month to get a start to buy 
horses, — to 
renting a farm accumulate 
pe gh ay Ana pont Tose 
Not on your-tin type; life is too short 
for that. 
Whenever a boy goes to the state col- 
Leap Se Seen Se ae 
I have a neighbor who has three 
and after they finished with high 
they went to Ann Arbor College. 
one of them gets $3,000 a year; 
Detroit gets $200 a mon The 


: 


fia 








We try to 








This is “Old Jim,” who delivers The 
Farm Journal among the sky-scrapers 
of Chicago’s business loop, for there 
are city people who yearn for The 
Farm Journal as much as do the country 
folk. Jim is employed by a city news- 
stand. He starts out from the stand 
at 33 West Monroe street with a load 
that at times is heavy enough for two 
men to carry. His ‘daily route is esti- 
mated to be fifteen miles long. Jim’s 
name is James Alexander Zane Turner. 
He was born in Belmont county, O., 
eighty years ago. He gets part of his 
name from the founder of Zanesville. 
He helped build the Mexican National 
Railway. He was gold mmer in Alaska 
for eleven years, making what is known 
as the back-door trail by dog team. 
One of his most recent exploits was to 
walk from the Blue Ridges of North 
Carolina to Chicago, barring a few 


friendly lifts b 
—_. J. L.Graf.. 








all responsibility therefor 





since 1916; what he has to buy has in- 
creased in price 102 per cent. , Lean 
not see any encouragement for the boy 
to on the farm. ‘ 

Michigan. B. H. White. 





Tenants and Rebates 


Spe aes Sane meee Bad 
wi many expensive improvements 
thereon, and much of it toe ruin 
becauae I have experienced didiicuity im 
obtaining farm labor, particularly labor 
with some inte 

Our wide-awake governor across the 
state line seems to take a great deal of 
exception to the tenant-farmer and the 
tenant-farms. We never will find thi 


to our country’s welfare, and in my esti- 
mation be taxed out of existence. 
I hope and believe that the time is com- 
ing when rebates will be given, based 
upon a certain amount of improvement 
work being done on the farm per acre. 
On my 900-acre farm I have put in more 
than fifty acres of water in the shape 
of ponds and lakes, for the double pur“ 
pose of preventing wash, not only on 
my own land, but preventing the storm 
water from cutting any of my neighbers’ 
farther down the valley. I drain them 
fifty per cent before storms, which acts 
as a balance-wheel for any i 

storm, and they give plenty of water for 
the dry seasons, so much so that some 
of.my neighbors consider it a shame that 
they are not allowed sometimes to water 





their cattle there during the hot months 

of the year when the have ponds 

of their own. E. W., Missouri. 
A Breeze from the Northwest 


sabotage to talk about cutting down 
the wheat acreage in order to keep the 
price up? 

We are all consumers, but we do not all 
raise wheat. i 
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How Old Is a Horse?—sy tew recep, iowa 


horse in the Falls river neighbor- 

hood knows Ren Yoss. Ren Knows 
horses from foretop to fetlock, and it is 
hard to fool him on the age of a horse. 

I loaded my kodak and went with Ren 
one day not long ago when he went out to 
buy horses. I came back loaded with infor- 
mation about how to tell the age of horses, 


Nica everybody who owns a 





Fig. 1. Horse almost three years old. 
Permanent tooth coming in at x 


and also some photographs. Hence, this 


story: 

“Got your kodak ready?” said Ren, 
after examining a Clydesdale colt on Henry 
Greenlee’s farm. “Here’s a colt between 
two and one-half and three years old, and 
his teeth show it. Couldn’t get a better 
picture if you painted it.” 

The picture was a success (see Fig. 1). 
When we started down the road Ren de- 
scribed the colt’s mouth as follows: 

“You see, a colt begins to lose its two 
middle nippers when it is about two years 
and nine months old. In the mouth that 
we saw the center pair of temporary nip- 
pers above and below were inflamed. One 
of the permanent nippers was coming in 
above. These should be in by the time the 
colt is three years old. They are larger 
than the teeth they replace. _When the 
colt is shedding teeth, the temporary teeth 
should be removed if they have not dis- 
Saoneneg when the permanent ones push 

om 

“When a colt is three years old the outer 
part of the new pair of wg and some- 
times the inner part, ill be up and in 
wear. The cups have nearly disappeared 
from the next pair of temporary nippers. 
The cups in"the corner teeth are much re- 
duced. If the colt is a male, small tusks 


* 





are likely to be in, or coming through the 
skin of the jaw.” 
When we drove into Tim Calvin’s barn- 





a Ss 


Fig. 2. Teeth at past three years old. 
Large nippers are permanent teeth 


es 


yard, Tim led out of the barn a sleek-look- 
ing Percheron filly, which he said was just 
past three years old. Her gums (see Fig. 2) 
were inflamed around the second pair 
of temporary nippers, indicating that they 
were soon to be replaced by permanent 
teeth, at which time the animal would be 
considered four years old. 

Ren drove about thirty miles that day. 
When my photographs were finished a few 
days later Ren and I went all over them 
together. 

‘Here is a typical four-year-old mouth,” 
said Ren, looking at the picture I have 
labeled Fig. 3. “There are two middle 

irs of —— nippers above and be- 
ow. The outside pairs are temporary; 
that can be detected by their white 
appearance and smaller size. The cups 
ame nearly or entirely disappeared from 

em.” 

“‘When do the permanent corner nippers 
come in?” I asked. “We didn’t get a 
photograph to show that.” 

“About four years and nine months. At 
five the ani has what we call a full 
mouth. About a year of wear must take 

lace before the corner teeth sre worn 
ot all their surfaces. The 4 sin the 
middie nippers are growing shullow; in 
another year they will disappear. The 
middle mippers have also become rounder 
on the inside. At five the colt’s name is 
c d to horse; the female is no longer a 
filly, but a mare.” 

‘Here is a picture of a six-year-old 
mouth,” I interrupted. “It shows that 





the cups in the middle nippers are gone;” 
(see’ Fig. 4). 

“At seven they will have gone, or near! 
gone, from the second pair, too, although 
small dark-colored spots may be seen. The 
corner nippers will still have their cups. 
From the time when the teeth in the lower 
jaw are well.up and in wear, to the time 
when the cups have virtually disappeared 





Fig. 3. Typical four-year-old mouth. 
Four permanent nippers above and below 


is three years; the upper teeth retain the 
cups longer. A close inspection will show 
that the surface of the upper corner nip 
pers are not straight, as at six years, but 
slightly concave. 

‘At eight years the cups have gone from 
the lower nippers, although dark-colored 
indentations are still present in the corne: 
teeth. The surfaces of the teeth are be 
coming triangular in shape. Shallow cupe 
are still present in the middle pair of nip 
persabove. Viewed from the side the teeth 
appear longer than at four years, and they 
meet at a sharper angle. As age increaseg, 
s0 does the angle. 

“After a horse is past eight it is hard te 
tell the age within a year or two. At nine 
generally the cups have gone from the 
middle nippers above; at ten from the 
second pair above; at eleven all cups have 
disappeared. _However, once in a while 
you will find" a fourteen-year-old hors 
with cups in the corner nippers above. 

“After a horse has passed his twelftd 
year the difference of a few years matten 
very little, since he is already past his prime 
After twelve years the teeth do not se 
curately indicate the age. The angle at 
which the teeth meet (see Figs. 5 and 6) iss 
better indication. In very old horses the 
surfaces of the nippers are three cornered.” 
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Bosch Magneto 





Farm Engine Supremacy 


famous “Z” Engine and the Bosch high tension, oscillating magneto 
combine to make the one SUPREME farm engine. 9 The dependability 
of the Bosch in delivering a steady succession of hot, intensive sparks is well 
known and adds the one possible betterment to the “Z”—always recognized 
as America’s foremost farm engine. 9Call on Jour “Z” Engine dealer and 
see the result of this newest combination—FAIRBANKS-MORSE “Z” 
WITH BOSCH MAGNETO. J Over 200 Bosch Service Stations assist 
our dealers in delivering maximum engine service. J Prices—134 H. P., $75.00 


—3 H. P., $125.0o—6 H. P., $200.00—all F. O. B. Factor). 
airbanks, Yorse & ©. 
Beat the Fuel Shortase 3 Ditch for Profits 9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
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Right Oth are) am Celts a 
Own Smoke House 





Z Your Hogs! 
wae 77 Save enough foryour own use 
WA and smoke your meat and fish in 

a. \ the Na National Giant Smoke House. 
Z onderful smoke rt- 


able. Can be operated ai out- 
doors. Runs on sawdust, cobs and little 
bark for seasoning. The 
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PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 











268 McClun Street Bloomington, II. 
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To The Reilly Co., Dept. 126, Indianapolis, Ind. 
py ie Savane 
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It Pays To Dehorn 


Deborn your cattle in the modern bumane 

way. No crushing—a single stroke does 

the work quickly when you use a 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 


M. T, BAIS Box 100, sITS ta 
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Feeding Hogs Was Profitable Winter Work 


By J. A. DRAKE 














Self-feeders take much of the labor out of pork production 


S cold weather draws near, farmers 
often wonder whether they should 
sell shotes or continue to feed them 

through the long winter months. 

Two years ago this fall E. J. Anspach, 
of Hardin county, O., faced this problem 
with an unusual shortage of feed. He had 
fifty-three shotes farrowed September 15. 
He had fed most of his corn crop to his 
spring shotes and had to buy all the feed for 

e fall shotes or sell them as feeders. If he 
sold them as feeder hogs, he realized he 
would have no possible winter employ- 
ment that might bring him any profit. 
He decided he could not afford to be idle 
during the winter months. Accordingly 
he bought corn, middlings and tankage, 
and on December 9 began feeding his 
shotes the three feeds separately in self- 
feeders. The following are the very 
interesting results obtained. The first 
table shows the gain in weight from 
December 9 to March 10: 


No. of Total Av. weight 
Date shotes Weight in pounds 
December 9 53 2,810 53 
March 10 53 10,176 192 


From this table it is easy to see that 
the hogs were fed ninety-one {days ; the 


gain was 7,366 pounds; the ave gain 
was 139 poue the average daily gain 
was 1.53 pounds 

Feeds bought 
Corn, 392 bushels @ $3 .85 $333.20 
Middlings, 5% tons “ 34.00 187.00 
Tankage, 2,100 pounds’ 652.47 55.10 





Total cost of feed $575.30 
Feed cost of gain per 100-weight $ 7.81 


The shotes were sold March 10, 1917, at 




























fourteen cents a pound. The total gain 
was 7,366 pounds, bringing $1,031.24 for 
the added weight. This amount less 
$575.30, cost of feed, equals a profit of 
$455.94. 

While it must be admitted that shotes, 
as a rule, are worth more than market price 
when sold as feeders, the $455.94 is a 
fairly aecurate representation of the profit 
the farmer made for his labor of feeding 
the corn, middlings and tankage to his hogs. 
Somewhat greater profit sonia have been 
made by feeding corn and tankage only. 

If the feeding had been done in 1918 on 
corn and tan , the financial results 
would have been about as follows: 


535 bushels of corn @ $1.25 $668.75 
3,550 pounds of tankage “* $90.00 159.75 





Total feed cost. $828.50 
Sale price probably eighteen cents $1,325.88 
Profit for labor of feeding $497.38 


The $455.94, the approximate profit on 
the feeds bought and fed ih 1916, made a 
very nice income for the winter’s work 
when the farmer otherwise would have 
been idle. It is evidence, also on a much 
disputed point: P peak it pay to feed hogs 
during the winter?” neral thing, 
the prices of feeds poo As those of hogs 
aed such that a fairly good profit can be 

omits es the winter feeding is done 
properly 

In the instance just. cited the shotes had 
good shelter but had access to an- open 

ard at will, as shown in the illustration 
eet All feeds were fed dry, no slopping. 
This eliminated considerable unnecessary 
labor, and labor is costly. 



















































K poe cow has recently made a world’s 
record for a senior four-year-old— 
21,820 pounds of milk and 856.41 pounds 
of fat in a year. 

Can you tell us her name? And to what 
breed she belongs? To the one who first 
tells us we will write as nice a letter as we 
know how to write. 

Answers to the question about the bull’s 
horns are still coming in, and we will wait 
antil next nionth to print the best letter. 


Barley and Whey for Pigs 


Barley and whey—these are two feeds 
that swine raisers do not use to the best 
advantage. In a series of feeding tests 
conducted by the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station, ground barley was mixed with 
whey at the rate of one pound of barley 
to two pounds of whey, and fed to a lot 
of pigs. An average gain of 2.53 pounds 
a day was made, at a cost of $8.72 for 
100 pounds gain, barley being quoted at 
eighty-four cents a bushel. Other lots 
of pigs were fed mixtures of barley and 
tan , barley and middlings, barley and 
i meal, barley and skim-milk, and 
barley, whey and li meal, but the 
cheapest gains were made with the bar- 
fey and whey mixture. 

At first glance it seems strange that 
whey should prove superior to middlings, 
skim-milk, tankage, and linseed meal as 
a supplement to barley. Whey is almost 
entirely water, containing less than one 
pound of protein for every 100 pounds. 
Many farmers in the cheese districts 
feed their whey to pigs, either using it as 
a basis for slops or else letting the pigs 
drink it clear. While whey has some 
small feeding value when used clear, 
the protein it does have is largely wasted. 

en the onrush of prohibition closed 
down the brewing industry, barley took 
& severe slump in price, and people de- 
cided to raise less barley. They did not 
anderstand the feeding value of barley. 

Just as we have already known that it 
is wasteful to feed skim-milk with corn 
or other cereals except in the pro 
proportions, we now know that whey 
must also be fed correctly in order to 
obtain the greatest benefit from its use, 
and we also know that barley is one of 
the best grains with which to combine 
whey. But when barley is not available, 
whey may be mixed with any grain in 
about the same proportion. 

Wisconsin. W. A. Freehoff. 








14,000 Fewer Dairy Cows 


for several years the dairymen of the 
Pacific Northwest have been assertin 
that the industry was being slowly starv: 
to death by too low prices and insufficient 
rofit. ‘This year, in the one state of 
ashington alone, there are 14,000 fewer 
dairy cows than last year, which seems 
to prove that the dairymen were right in 
their assertion. ,Few men will continue to 
keep and feed cows when there’s “nothing 
in them”—except alfalfa. If it takes a 
microscope to discover a profit, the average 
concludes that he’d better un- 
on to the butcher and the candlestick 
maker, and sell his alfalfa at ton 


prices in a paying W. EMA. 
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DE LAVAL 


the world’s standard 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


There are more De Lavals 
in actual use than of all 
other makes combined. 


A De Laval purchased 
now will pay for itself by 
spring. 























THE DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR CO. 
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Is Every Animal 
At Its Best? 


Don’t let your stock lose their 
Summer’s gain through November 
neglect. Your animals are now 
going on dry feed—hay and grain. 

It’s a big change from the succulent, 
nutritious grasses of summer pastures 
la 5 supply the needed laxatives and 
Onics. 


Keep your ani- 
mals’ bowels open 
and regular—drive 
out the worms— 
keep their blood 
rich and keep their 
digestion good by 
feeding regularly 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonie 


A Conditioner and Worm Expeller 


Don’t allow your stock to “get off feed” 
and in a run-down condition. 


Condition your cows for calving by 
feeding Dr. Hess Stock Tonic before 
freshing. Then feed it regularly to in- 
crease the flow of milk. It lengthens 
the milking period. 

Buy Stock Tonic according to the size 
of your herd. Get from your dealer two 
unds for each average hog, five pounds 
or each horse, cow or steer, to start with, 
feed as directed and then watch results. 


Why Pay the Peddler 
ice My Price? 


You buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic at an 
honest price from a responsible dealer 
in your own town who 
guarantees it, and who 
refunds your money if it 
does not do as claimed. 
25-Ib. 
100-1b. py $57.50 
Except in the far West, South 
and Canada. 












Smaller packages in proportion, 
DR. HESS & CLARK essa 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
ois hi ere PAN-A-CE-A 


DrHessinstant Louse} put aren 
Killer Kills Lice 











Breeding Secrets 
Revealed !-= J] MM tiandy Wie 
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Things Told To Us. 


the time is ay ' 
When live stock must be wintered on feel . 
Alfalfa hay and silage will cut feed bills 

in twain; 
On these the stock can winter without fulk 

feed of grain. 

-SIX cars of live stock were ship: 

ped cooperatively in five Tennessee coun: 


ties April, May and June. Coopera 
tive ship: saved $8,900. 


Southdowns were selected by the Over 
ton County Lave Steck Association, Tennes- 
see, as the best breed of sheep for that connty. 
Twenty-five registered rams were purchased 


Seven pigs gained 500 pounds in thirty: 
one days for J. F. Good, of Indiana. Wher 
he beught them they weighed 860 pounds. 
They ate -five bushels of corn 
at $1.65 a and 3,100 of skim: 


: bh | inereased —— etion 
rom a cow to 6, pounds « 
cow, and eee de production from 27% 
pounds a cow to 346 peuads a cow in fous 


_— in the Barnesville Testing Association 
hio. To test is best! 


At thirty-two Guernsey sales in 1918, 
there were 1,318 animals sold for an average 
price of $380 a head. The 220 cows aver: 
aged $574 a head; 167 bulls brought an 
average of $284 a head, and 4,124 unclassi- 
fied animals averaged $252 a head. 


One cow equaled five: A New Jersey boy 
bought a high-grade cow for $155. The 
father owned five cows whose total production 
of milk did not equal the product of the cow 
owned by the son—five times the labor and 
five times the feed, in comparison with one 
good cow. Breed better stock! 


The war gave us leadership in cul- 
ture. If we are to retain the leadership, we 
must improve both the quality and the 
quantity of our live stock. Failure to main- 
tain our live stock in proportion to our 
population means dependence on other 
countries for meat, leather and animal fats. 


Another boost for purebreds: An 
Oklahoma man ager two registered Short- 
horn yearling bulls at $100 each for i 
purposes. A butcher bought them, kill 
them, and stated that they were the cheapest 
cattle he had bought for some time, because 
a7 cut the better kinds of beef and more of 


bo $0 cat oil tae trates Send, ivinig os ee ek 
is to cut o e@ grain , giving no grain a’ 
all, and in some cases giving tes of other 
feeds. The cow should be milked only once a 
day for a few days, and then the perioé 
lengthened until only once in four or five —e 
This should be kept up until the flow 
entirely stopped. 


Build a warm hog house; then plan sc 
the little porkers will arrive early in the 
ring, say about March 1. By doing this 
oe should, with proper care and feeding, be 
ready for the market in September or by 
October 1, at which time pork 
brings a better price than it does later. 
Michigan. BE. 8. T. 


Can you beat this? A lambing club ir 
Tennessee raised and sold 1,150 lambs from 
938 ewes. The lamb crop was 122 per cent af 
the ewes. Here is how the splendid record 
was made: Elimination ef all undesirable 
ewes in the fall before breeding; providing 
adequate pasture and a little supplemen 
grain feed for the breeding flock; proper 
ing during the fall and early winter; 
exercise each day for the ewes; roomy, 
dry, and well-ventilated quarters fer the ewes. 


Milk stool with handle: Here is a milk 
stool that you are not liable to throw about 
or drop behind the cow where it will seen 
get dirty. The handle enables you te get 
hold of the stool and set it down carefully. 
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We will send this banner to the first 
county that gets rid of scrub bulls 


BOUT October 1 an organized crusade 
was started to get rid of scrub stock 
in all the states. The Department of 
Agriculture, state agricultural colleges, 
county agents, live-stock officials and 
associations, and other people interested 
in live stock, are behind the crusade. The 
slogan is “Better Sires—Better Stock.” 

The main method used will be the use 
of only pure-bred sires in breeding. In 
many cases these sires will be owned co- 
operatively or exchanged. Thus it will be 

ossible to have “Pure-Bred Sires for 
very Farm,’’ as The Farm Journal has 
repeatedly urged. 

To stimulate interest in this crusade we 
offer a banner, similar to the one above, 
to the first county free of scrub bulls. As 
stated last month, we authorize the county 
agent of any county, or any other live- 
stock Official, to telegraph our Live-Stock 
Editor, at our expense, as soon as the last 
scrub bull goes to the butcher; and we will 
get rat on the Farm Journal banner, have 
it suitably inscribed and send it at once. 





Kicking Mare 

“T have a mare about twelve years old. 
She is fractious and kicks, and when she is 
hitched to the buggy she goes so fast you 
can hardly hold her. She won’t do any 
farm work such as plowing or harrowing; 
she is always kicking her hind legs. Can I 
get a book to tell me how to cure her, or 
not?” 

Thus writes one of Our Folks in Mary- 
land. And we must say that it is a thank- 
less task to have to “break” a twel¥e-year- 
old mare that was not properly trained 
when young, and we should advise letting 
some professional horse trainer do the 
work. It can not be done without patient, 
systematic work. It is just as if mare 
never had been broken, and it is quite 
likely that harsher measures will have to 
be — than those used when breaking 
a colt. 

Try the effects of two eight-inch-length 
chains buckled to the hind pasterns. They 
kick back and make the vice unpleasant 
for the kicker. Hitch the mare to a heavy 
log and let her pull on that with the 
kicking chains in place; or try working 
her between two steady horses. 





it Peys To Dehorn Feeders 


all feeders with horns should be dehorned 

vefore they are put On full feed. 
Dehorning makes feeders more easily 

snd safely handled and each animal has a 

setter chance at the feed-trough. Also, 
lehorning avoids the bruised condition of 

he flesh and torn hides caused by cattle 
joring each other in the feed lots and in 

Tansit’ to markets, as well as excessive 
tbrinkage in transit. 

The most common method of dehorning 
Se ik na 9 a Thee are saws 
y designed for the work. 

_ Dehorning clippers are also used, espe- 
oy Malema a large number of cattle are to 
be ed and where they are dehorned 
before the horn becomes hard and brittle. 
The chief objection to dehorning with the 

Continued on page 137] 







“Bsctde” isin: Battery 


It is made to depend upon. 

“Thirty-one years of nation-wide experience in 
building storage batteries for every purpose have 
gone into its designing. 


It is the same type of battery that provided under- 
sea power for Uncle Sam’s submarines in the war 
with Germany—the same type of battery that the 
U.S. Government has long used for its army and 
navy—the same type of battery that is used in the 
majority of farm electric lighting plants. 


In city, suburb or country the “Exide’’ is the 
tattery that is the choice of the motorist who has 
tried all batteries. There is an ““Exide”’ of 
proper size and type for every automobile, truck 
and tractor now in use. 

It is-the battery that is right—not in one prominent detail, 
but in every detail. 


There is an **Extde”’ Service Station near you, (we will 
send you the address on request) where you can procure 
the *‘xide’’ or where you can get quality ‘*Exide’’ 
Service for the battery you are now using. 


Send for a copy of our folder “Nine Points of Exide” 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 

: "1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 

if New York  Bestos Chicago Washington © Denver San Francisco Cleveland 
i | Atlesta  Pitsbergh | Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit Rochester 






Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 








Don’t for- 
get that 
there isan 
** xine ** 
Battery 
especially 
made for 
your 
House 
Lighting 
Plant. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY (0. 


WXIK » 


Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., 105 Bond Street, Toronto LOOK FOR 


THIS SIGN 
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Fat Turkeys Make Fat Pocketbooks 


8 that are fat when 
marketed bring the best prices 
and, if the fattening isdonein , 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER 


legs of dressed birds, and if they 
are to be displayed in a shop, the 
head of each had best be pushed 





@ systematic way, generally the 
largest profits. 

Different methods are employed 
in fattening turkeys. The majority 
of growers prefer to feed two-year- 
old corn. This is given them from 
November 1 up until killing time. 

Some breeders get more satisfac- 
tion from feeding one-third oats 
with two-thirds corn, and oc- 
casionally a meal of cornmeal 
mush. It is claimed that white- 
flint corn will fatten turkeys more 
readily and that the flesh will be 
of finer quality than when yellow 
corn is fed. 

Turkeys must have liberty even 
while fattening, but if given reg- 
ularly two meals a day they will 
not be inclined to roam. If they 
are confined they will lose appetite. 

The market demand is for 
medium-sized carcasses that are 
plump and fat. Very large tur- 
keys do not sell so quickly. After 
the holidays birds weighing from 
eight to ten pounds sell best. 

Only well-fattened stock should 
be slaughtered; there is no profit 
in marketing poor stuff. Food 
must be withheld for twenty-four 
hours prior to killing, so that the 
crop and entrails will be empty, 
thus lessening the danger of spoil- 
ing. Hens sell best in market.’ 








up under one wing. 

Before being packed in cases 
the carcasses should be thoroughly 
cooled—not frozen. Paek in each 
case only birds of nearly the same 
weight, graded to within two 
pounds. In no case should any 
bird be lighter thafi the lightest 
weight nor heavier than the 
heaviest weight marked on the 
package. Pack cocks and hens in 
separate cases. 

Wrap each bird in paper, but 
never use printed paper for this 
purpose. The head of each bird 
should be wrapped witha quantity 
of thick paper to absorb the blood. 
Spread a small quantity of wood 
pulp or dry clean straw in the 
bottom of the case. Put paper on 
the bottom and top of the birds to 
keep them clean. Mark the cases 
plainly at both ends. 





Breeding 
for Egg Production 


By TE. WISTNER, Ohio 


very largely upon selection of 
breeding stock. If breeding stock 
is healthy, vigorous and of the 
right quality, the results will be 
satisfactory under correct condi- 








Tie the Feet Before Killing 


When killing tie the feet together, 
and hang the fowl on a pole. Cut the throat 
and, after thorough bleeding, dry-pick the 
feathers. Let those of the head and wings 
remain. As soon as dressed plunge the 
carcass into hot water, and then into cold, 
to give the skin a fresher look. 

Another method, one generally adopted 
by the English and Continental poulterers, 
is by dislocation of the neck. The legs of 


_ the bird are grasped in the left hand and 


the head of the bird in the right hand, the 
back of bird being upward and the crown 
of the head in the hollow of the hand. 
The legs of the bird are held against the left 
hip, and the head against the right thigh or 
knee. In this position the head is strongly 
stretched and at the same time bent sud- 
denly backward so as to dislocate the neck 
near its junction with the head. The 
bird is instantly killed, and plucking the 
feathers must. be done at once. 

Still another method is to 
hang the bird up by the legs, 
cross the wings to prevent 
struggling, and give a sharp 
blow on the ed of the head 
with a stout piece of wood, 
which renders the bird insen- 
sintle. Then insert the knife in 
the roof of the mouth, so as to 
merce the brain, cutting it 
along the entire length. Let 
the bird hang by the legs for a 
few minutes to allow the blood 
to drain out. Plucking the 


The demand is for plump, fat, medium-sized carcasses 


and care must be taken not to break the 
skin while plucking. Twist the wings on 
the back of the bird. As soon as the 
feathers are removed, the carcass should be 
hung up by the feet to cool—never hang 
by the head, for the blood should be drained 
toward the head and become coagulated 
there. 

Some poulterers lay the birds on their 
breasts on a setting board, pressing the 
rumps square, letting the heads hang down 
until the body is set, after which the birds 
will retain their plump shape. 

Clean and Cool the Carcasses 
Cleanliness in marketing is a very impor- 
tant factor. The feet and legs of the birds 
should be cleaned of all dirt. Any dirt or 


blood that may be on the heads should be 
removed. It is a good plan to tie up the 





tions of feeding, care and attention 
to the essentials so necessary to 
success. No amount of feed, care 
and attention, however, will make up 
for poor quality. 

In times like the present, the only fowls 
worth keeping are those that are well-bred 


and have always been maintained in a 


prime, healthy condition. No matter 
what breed one selects the fowls should 
always be chosen according to their 
characteristics and qualifications as pure- 
bred, heavy-laying stock, and their selec- 
tion should be governed largely by size, 
shape, color, vigor, vitality and the general 
qualifications that go to make the breed 
or strain. 

There is no one best breed, nor do I 
think any one breed will lay more eggs 
than the other. A large egg yield per hen 
is governed largely by the strain, being 
brought about by careful selection and 
breeding, using choice specimens and best 

layers from year to year. 





















Heavy egg production is 
shown by the quality of the 
skin and the thickness ani! stiff- 
ness of the pelvic bones or 
arches. In a heavy layer the 
fat. goes from the skin and the 
body, so that the heavy pro- 
ducers have a very soft velvety 
skin that is not underlaid by 
layers of hard fat. Some of 
the finer indications in’ pick- 
ing out the heavy layer are the 
clean-cut fineness of the head 
and its close, dry feathering; 
wattles and ear-lobes, fitting 
close to the beak; face, clean- 


UCCESS with poultry depends 
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Here is your oppor- 
+ tunity to buy the famous 5 : 
Laymore at half price. You Wayet i) 4 ° 


don’t need to send any money—sim- 
ply fill out and mail the coupon below, 


lar packages. When the goods arrive, pay 


your postman only $1.00. I am sending Lay- Were 





LANWOREL | U 


4 
and I will send you the two full-sized dol-  \&\\Zonc to" 
0 
4 





> 


more out without money in advance because hun- \* Mal Ww 
dreds of folks have put off ordering Laymore ¢\\ rhe bo” 


because it was too much trouble to get a money .) oY oat “ 
order or make out a check. I want everybody who price ~— 
raises poultry to use $1: S 
Wey ’ S =, |iK 
warcnerd ~ A, 
og : Mirry, 
MAKES YOLR .AZY . 
3 sl 





because it will double your poultry profits. Thousands of poultry rais- \6 
ers are making more money than they ever thought possible. The rea- 
son is Laymore. This scientific discovery. tones up your hens and acts on 
the laying organs with such remarkable success that I sell Laymore un- 
der the absolute guarantee that it will double your egg production or 
your money back. Mail the coupon now and get double value. Remember 
you don’t need to send any money with the coupon unless you want to. 


Eggs Cost 12 Cents a Dozen 


Get your hens to lay eggs at a cost of only 12 cents a dozen by feeding 

_Mayer’s Laymore, the scientific egg producer. A half cent’s worth of 
this remarkable laying tonic is sufficient for 12 hens. The two dollar- 
size boxes that I am offering here for $1.00 will last 100 hens for three 
months. Use the coupon. Better mail it right away. 


READ THESE LETTERS 


VERY MUCH PLEASED Enclosed find $1.00 bill for which send me 

TI am ordering $5.00 worth of Laymore. I am two packages of Mayer’s Poultry Tonic. I have 
very much pleased with it. Am pretty near used two packages with good results. Send at 
out and thought it best to order right away. once, don’t delay, we need it. It sure is a help, 











Henry J. Naefke, Farnhamville, Ia. Paul Ernst, Council Grove, Kas. 
Send me $5.00 worth of Laymore. I used Please find enclosed check for four more pack- 
it before and it is good. ages of Laymore, as I find it to be jusfas repre- 
Ella Ritchart, Pomelta; Bend, Mo. sented. Adolf Swenson, Lancaster, Minn, 
I use your Laymore Tonic and like it fine. 
—— — Mrs. Will F. Busch, Litchville, N. D, 
Laying All i @ 
' I get a good deal more eggs than I did before I began feed« 
Winter $3 ‘; ing Laymore. Mrs. A. 8. Halden, Mountain View, Mo. 
wt 
Z 
Yn ME MAIL THE COUPON NOW 
MAYER’S HATCHERY 
44 N. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dealers and Agents’ 
bs Price: 12 Dollar 
wr mp :*y Packages only 
; $5.00 











MAYER’S HATCHERY, 
44 N. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn, 


<evessemneeeee packages of 


“s 


Gentlemen: Send me. at once .... 


AAS Eggs 


From 20 Hens in One Month 


May 9, 1919. 
Mayer’s Hatchery, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Enclosed find $3.00 and coupon 
for Special Offer. Wish to state 
that my supply of Laymore is 
gone and wish you to send more 
as soon as possible for I do not 
want to be without it. It sure 
did give results. In January 
when I sent for your Laymore 
Tonic my chickens were not 
laying. I received my supply 
and here is the result: 
Eggs Months Hens 
1 Jan. 32 
50 Feb, 32 
423 March 26 
448 April 20 
123 eggs for the first 9 
days of May. If this 
statement will help 
you, use my name, 
(Signed) 
Chas. Moore. 
Clymer, Pa. 





MAIL THIS {.[COUPON 





Mayer’s Laymore Tonie for which I agree. to pay $....-2..-c-cmerns 


when the packages arrive. 





E: E Name 








4 Town 











\s State. 
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“I Make $2,000 


of Paul R. Guldin, Yellow House, 
the thousands 


The eges ’t overheat in th ted dee, 
are automatically. beld exactly ‘at — hy 
ees ent shuts off the hot water the instant the 

pera’ of the exe chamber rises ve correct 

the automatic regulator at ter compels a 
constant uniform water temperature. 

And the Candee is also sectional in construction, so 

more sections can be added any time as your business 
grows without disturbing the original installation. 

Write for the whole story of Guldin’s success and the 
Big Free Candee Catalog. 








How To Get Winter Eggs 


Any poultry raiser can keep hens lay- 
ing  Rnters the fall and winbir when 
egg prices are highest. Many poultry- 
men are doubling their ees yield and 
profits by using Rockledge ge Tonic in 
the drinking water. Try it! You will 
be amazed at the eggs you get. If you 
want to make money with your hens b 
all means have Bessie B. Carswel 
Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo., send 
_ @ season’s supply of this wonderful 

gg Tonic. Two big Kansas City Banks 
——. if you are not absolutely satis- 

ed your money will be returned on re- 
quest and the Fes Tonic will cost you 
nothing. Send No Money. Send no 
rm | now. Just write on a post card 
*“‘Send me a season’s supply of Rock- 
ledge Egg Tonic.’’ Then when the 
a elivers it pay him the dollar. 
just ask Mrs. Carswell for her free 
book, which tells how you can make 
more money with poultry. Address: 


Bessie B. Carswell, Dept. 211, Gateway Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 








Fee hieeatrs 


C.A.$.FORGE WORKS, SARANAC,MICH, 




















Fine Breeds Poatt7. Ter". Geese, Ducks, Guiness, 
j Bantams, Hares, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock ; 
Eggs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 








Bred to Lay $:°;; b bimer yg ; 
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“ Poultry 
Secrets,” published by The Farm Journal.] 


[Reprinted from the manual 


Felch’s Secret of Mating 


jets late Isaac K. Felch originated a 
breeding chart which he called ‘‘Arith- 
metic fn Poultry Culture,” by which 
method he produced thousands of chickens 
and three strains of blood from a single 
pair, in the vigor, size and color of the 
original pair. The chart is shown below. 
Fig. 1 f aeose solid and dotted lines, the 
former representing the male, the latter 
the female. Each circle represents the 
progeny. 

In explanation: Female No. 1 mated to 
male No. 2 will produce group No. 3, which 
is half the blood of the sire and half that 
of the dam. Females from group No. 3, 
mated back to their own sire (No. 2) pro- 
duce No. 5, which is three-fourths of the 
blood of the sire (No. 2), and one-fourth 
the blood of the dam (No. 1). 

A male from group No. 3, mated back to 
his own dam (No. 1), produces group No. 
4, which is three-fourths of the blood of 
the dam (No. 1) and one-fourth the blood 
of the sire (No. 2). 

Again, select a cockerel from group No, 
5, and a pullet from group No. 4, or vice 
versa, which will produce group No. 7, 
which is mathematically half the blood of 
each of the original pair, Nos. 1 and 2. 
This is a second step toward producing a 
new strain. 

Females from No. 8 mated back to the 
original male (No. 2) produce a group 
that is seven-eighths the blood of No. 2; 
and a cockerel from No. 4, mated back 
to the original dam (No. 1) produces 
group No. 6, which is seven-eighths 
the blood of the original dam and only 
one-eighth the blood of the 
original sire. 

gain, select a male from 
No. 8 and female from No. 
6, and for a third time pro- 
duce chicks (in group No. 11) 
that are half the blood of 
the original pair. This is 
the third step and the ninth 
mating in securing complete 
breeding of the new strain. 
In all this, the line of sires 
has not been broken, for 
every one has come from a 
group in which the prepon- 
erance of blood was that 
of the original sire. Nos. 2, 
8,13 and 18 are virtually 
the blood of No. 2. 

The point is now reached 

where a male line can be 





| @hiehets Uiirteendadtcen thie’ thé Mood of 


the original sire (No. 2), mated to females 

from group No. 10, which are five-six- 

teenths the blood of the original sire (No. 

2) gives group No. 17, which is nine-six-. 
teenths the blood of said sire. 


Mendel’s Secret of Heredity 


Mendel experimented first with the vege: 
table kingdom, and his hybridization 
frials and tests became the basis for 4 new 
and important hereditary idea which 
promises to revolutionize the breeding of 
plants, poultry and animals. While his 
early experiments were with plants, the 
same principle also holds goed with 
animals. Fig. 2 shows his plan. 
According to Mendel’s theory we can 
take fowls—say the Wyandottes—with 
two distinct colors, the white amd the 
black. We cross them; as a result, mstead 
of being of an intermediate color, we find 
the offspring are all black, like the black 


parent. 

Now, if we breed together the hybrid 
blacks, we shall have blacks and whites in 
the proportion of three blacks to one white. 
The white so formed will breed true after 
that, and throw no blacks, notwithstand- 
ing their black ancestry. 

Mendel tells us that there are twe elasses 
of blacks. The one might be termed pure 
dominants, which throw only blacks when 
mated with a white bird; the others are 
classed as impure dominants which give re- 
sults like the original hybrids when mated 
together, giving blacks and whites im the 
ratio of three to one. Such birds erossed 
with white produce equal numbers ef black 
and white. 

In other words, when a “black” germ 
meets another “black’’ germ, there be 
a pure dominant black chicken, which it- 
self can produce only ‘‘black’’ germs; when 
a “white” germ meets a ‘‘white’” germ, a 
white chicken results, which can give rise 
to “white” germs only. Likewise, when 
a black germ meets a white the 
resulting bird is in appease a kk. 
for the reason that ckness is domi- 
nant over whiteness. But when euch a 
bird comes to form -cells, says Men< 
del, the black and white 

acters separate from one 
another and pass singly into 
the germ-cells. 

Therefore, a bird which has 
been formed by the union of 
: black a a white germ-cel} 

oes not form gray germ 
cells, but equal numbers of 
black and white germ-cells 
The breeding together ef the 
hybrids, therefore, means the 
coming a gc of twe sets 
of germ-cells, each comsisting 
of equal numbers of blacks 
— sa Nr a be 
only one coming from 
this—the creating of a num 
ber of offspring of whict 
one-quarter are formed b 

the union of twe 











established whose blood 


is virtually that of the 

origi am. If a male nace nen @ 
is then selected from No. _ 

6 and mated with a fe- diititassior @ 
male from No. 4, grou 

No. 9 will be produced, jaunt boner | 


which is_ thirteen - six- 








- cells, one - quarte: 

y union of two whit 
germ-cells, and twe-quar 
ters by the uniem of : 
black and white. Lise the 
original hybride | these 
last will be black te the 
eye, for the reasem that 














teenths the blood of the blackness is domimant t 
oe ee ie 
cte sthe Mt exist in Same 

“i ia. ~ ergy ge nS 9 4 : ee, going to a furthei 

from No.9, and a female | 3§ 8 P goikeen we find 

of the new strain (No.11) 3s} ~~? i the whites are bred:to- 

= roduce group No, i | i gether they will treed 
, which becomes twen- 3 true, notwithstanding 
“one -seconds of mt that both of their ances: 

blood of the original pet te tors were black. There 
dam, thus preserving ber 
strain of blood. 


A male from No. 13, 
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CENTURY 
OOFING 





We Ship Direct To You 
Our plan of selling CENTURY ROOFING 
direct to consumer assures you guaranteed 


ee. | at unparalleled low prices. We have 








this to customers everywhere and 
we want to prove it to YOU. 


These Prices” 


brought us the biggest 
direct - to- consumer” 
roofing business in 
America. CENTURY 
ROOFING lays better— 
lasts longer—and gives 
greater satisfaction. 


Money Back Guarantee 
CENTURY ROOFING is positively guaranteed 
as follows: 1-ply 16 years; 2-ply 20 years; 3-ply 
25 years—and of this guarantee is our entire 
capital and our reputation based on many years 
of square dealing. 

We Pay Freight 
We prepay freight on three rolls or more to 
M 


ts in New England, New York, New Jersey, 
, Del., Md., Ohio, Ind., [11., Wis., Minn., Mich., 


[ Mo., at prices quoted above. 
qpundingls low prices in other states. 
Send for catalog and free samples of 
CENTURY ROOFING. Learn how 
to save money on your roofing re- 
i ts. Get the faets—evidence—proof— 
t CENTURY ROOFING is all we claim and 
best value to be had anywhere. Write today, 
or order direct from this ad. 
CENTURY MFG. CO. 
209 Katherine Bidg., &. St. Louls, Ul, 


GET MORE EGGS; SAVE FEED 


Eggs are certain to be higher priced this 
winter than ever. Those who know how and 
what to feed to get the most eggs all fall, 
winter and spring, will reap big profits. Im- 
proper feeding methods will result in fewer 
eggs, wasted feed—loss and disappointment. 
Prof. T. E. Quisenberry, Director-in-Chief 
of the great American Egg Laying Contest, 
and officially recognized as one of the world’s 
greatest poultry authorities, has just com- 
pleted a 16-page bulletin on 


“How to Get More Eggs and Save Feed” 


He will mail this bulletin to readers of The 
Farm Journal who will write him without 
delay. Send no money. Over a thousand 
hens under Quisenberry’s direction laid from 
200 to 304 eggs each per year. He just fin- 
ished making a profit of $6.15 per hen in nine 
months on commercial eggs from one large 
flock. Write him today for the free bulletin, 
addressing care of 


_ AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL 
Dept. 281, Kansas City, Missouri 


World’s Best 
Poultry Journal 
You be the Judge! 


NSP 2s 15 


Tells 
Drofit; 84 te 168 pages; 26th year. Best 7 
every number profusely illustrated. 1 yr., 60c; 2 yrs., $1.00. 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co., Dept. 59, Quincy, Hi. 

















































































P< GR olay ae 
BUFF LEGHOR Tondertul ng strain. Stock for sale. 


OLD, Dilisburg, Pa. 
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i Pepe he At 
Breeding for Egg Production 


[Continued from page 50] 


In breeding for egg production it is truth- 
fully stated that “heredity is the govern- 
ing factor.” ‘Lhus the offspring from 
parents backed by several generations of 
good layers has far more chances of 
prolificacy than hens from uncertain 
pene. The records from all egg- 
aying contests emphasize the importance 
of line breeding, and the results go to prove 
that the old saying “like begets like” is 
true of the poultry industry as well as in 
breeding fine cattle, horses, hogs or other 
fine stock. 

It is impossible to judge merely by look- 
ing at hens whether they are good layers 
or not. The only safe way is to use trap- 
nests, but it is not necessary to trapnest 
the whole flock in order to make a begin- 
ning in selecting the layers for breeders. 
Almost every poultry raiser is well enough 
acquainted with his flock to know that 
certain hens are among his best layers, 
because in going around he notices them 
on the nest often and hears them cackling. 

Let him pick out fifteen or twenty such 
hens having the general characteristics of 
the particular breed or strain and pen them 
separate from the rest of the flock. 
These he can trapnest with the minimum 
amount of time and trouble and still 
further. select the cream of the flock for 
breeding purposes. Select the best speci- 
mens from the progeny of this test pen 
from year to year, selecting the best 
specimens each year until the superior 
laying and other good characteristics be- 
come firmly established. 


It is safe to estimate that not more than 


one poultryman in a hundred can tell the 
father and mother of each chicken raised, 
or who can tell what will be the results of 
a mating of more than three or four hens 
of a flock. If we ever expect to reach the 
success we are striving for, it is very import- 
ant that we know the exact parentage and 
breeding of each chick raised in order to 
be able to take advantage of the season’s 
work and to know about what to expect 
from a certain line of mating. Each year 
should show an improvement over the one 
previous. 

Success with poultry is not gained in a 
year. It requires some study, time, 
patience and strict attention to the essen- 
tials so necessary to success in any line of 
endeavor. 


A successful poultryman must go | 


through the school of experience. Start 
small and work up to suceess by learning 
the requirements of the business day by 
day and year by year. The failures are 
largely made up of those who start with a 
rush, and on a large seale, without taking 
into consideration whether they have the 
practical experience so essential in the 
industry. 

Have an ideal and strive to attain it. 
Do not expect to reach perfection without 
a lot of good hard work. The world was 
not made in a day. We must keep before 
us as an ideal the breed as a whole, with 
all its characteristics and parts in harmony 

ing to the American Standard of 
Perfection, an arbitrary but acknowledged 
authority.’ 











112 HENS. 
1800 EGGS 





Mrs. Harper writes: “I wouldn’t be 
without “TWO for ONE”’’ for the world; 
my 112 hens laid 1800 eggs in one month.” 


World’s Greatest 
Egg Producer 


“TWO for ONE” is the marvel of all 
egg tonics, it is the most remarkable 
ducer of eggs ever known to the poultry 
world. “TWO for ONE” is making 
records every day in egg production that 
were never before believed possible. Poul- 
try owners all over the country are 
amazed with the results. The most ex- 
perienced poultry experts say they have 
never seen anything like it. 

“TWO for ONE”’ is not a mere food. 
It is an egg tonic in the truest sense of 
the term, a scientific preparation in con- 
centrated tablet form, the result of 
scientific research and experiment. Every 
factor entering into the matter of egg 
production was scientifically studied. 

As a result you have in “TWO for 
ONE” a tonic that conditions the hen for 
the utmost in laying capacity—that builds 
muscle and bone—that stimulates active 
functioning of the hens reproductive 
organs—that insures fertile eggs and 100% 
hatchings—that makes the laggard lay 
and increases the production of active 
layers. A tonic that gets more eggs for 
you, winter and summer, than you ever 
thought possible. 


$5,000 Laying Contest 


To stimulate egg production—to learn 
from experience of its users its wonderful 
value as an egg producer—and to intro- 
duce ““TWO for ONE”’ in the home of 
every chicken raiser in the U. 8S. We 
have set aside the sum of $5,000 for an 
egg laying contest. 35 big cash prizes 
every month are given to the owner of 
the flock of hens producing the most 
in proportion to the size of their flock. 


These prizes are free to users of “TWO for ONE” 
—no strings—no entry fee—no obligation. All you 
have to do is to fill in the coupon and give your hens 
“TWO for ONE.” Contest is open to all—men, 
women and children. Full partieulars are in each 
box. In the event of a tie for any prize —— 
prize identical in all respects with that tied 
will be awarded to each tying contestant. 


MONEY-BACK TRIAL 


Don’t take our word for it. “TWO for ONE” is sold 
under the distinct guarantee that if you are not entirely 
satisfied you get your money back. 
en pores e of this offer one sae oy p ben 
“TWO for. ” today, you may one prizes 
the contest, which is absolutely free to all users of this 
ic. 


'¥ $1.00 a box, or $2.00 fer a large box containing as 
much as 3 $1.00 boxes, pn pa tngey gd Cent 
gon. This costs you 1-15 of a cent a day, per hen, or lese 
than ic a dozen for the additional eggs you will receive 
from your flock. 
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the coming fall an hs 
$ for a box of “TWO for ONE” as checked 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


1 Not Layin ying Yet ? 
Start Them! 


OUR hens and pullets should be 
producing eggs — making 
profits —by now. Hens should 
be over their molt—pullets de- 
veloped—both on the job. Egg 
prices are up—it’s up to you to 

cash in now—and all Winter. 


Pratts Poultry Regulator 


Invigorates and strengthens — hastens ma- 
turity—starts fowls laying weeks earlier. Pre- 
vents losses — economical to use— costs about a 
cent a month per hen. Test Pratts Poultry 
Regulator at our risk : ; 














**Your Money Back if YOU AreNot Satisfied”, 
Sold by 60,000 dealers. There’s one near you 
Write for Pratta NEW Poultry Book--Free 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago . Teronte 


Makers of Pratts Anima) Regulater, Hog Tonie, 
Dip and Disinfectant Veterinary Remedies 








&- to 8-qt. Stuffers. 4-qt. No, 22.— 
size, Japanned, $12.25 ‘ 

@-qt. size, Japanned,$14.50 

Bqt. size, Japanned,$15.00 






No. 12.— 
Chops $ Ibs. meat 
per minute. 


Price, $5.00 








Make Better Sausage and 
Finer 

Also save time and labor,—by using 
an “ENTERPRISE” Meat-and-Food 
Chopper and the “ENTERPRISE” 
Chops 14 Ibs Lard Press and Sausage Stuffer. 


a This is the eaopper with the four- 
‘orated steel 






Price, $3.50 bladed steel knife 
ete: it cuts clean. the “ENTERPRISE” 
No. ~~ oat ye a oye Ee tans op Ee 
ent orruga pout that keeps all air 
fe." teat out of casing. 
Minute, ist, at your dealer's, on the “ENTERPRISE.” 
Price, $5.50 Writ us fet bree tree “Hog Book," by F. D. Coburn. 





The Enterprise Mfg. C Mfg. Co. of Pa. 


‘ENTERPRISE’ 








EFORE the war a subscription to The Farm Journal used to cost at the 
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Pin-Feathers Carefully Plucked 


WHITE Plymouth Rock ultete 

hatched March 29, began nying nae 

5, and kept up the performance daily fos 
aa months. Mrs. J. Beauregard. 


Embden geese are crosser and harder tc 
handle than any other variety. They weigh 
from twenty to twenty-five pounds a head at 
maturity, and occasionally a little more. 


A crate of live poultry of uniform colo 
and size will bring two or three cents a pouné 
more in market than would a case of black, 
white, speckled, or and small, mixeé 
indiscriminately. 


Cut off the head of every hen that loafs 
on her job. What we are after these days is 
the hen that does her part with us, than bo 
for the ten per cent profit we must have os 
go out of business. 


Pullets will begin to lay when they are 
sexually matured—when they are old enough 
—regardless of the calendar time. They will 
lay at that time unless the natural develop. 
ment of the ovaries be checked by disease, 
injury, nervous distraction, or some othe 
hostile agencies. 


Buying pete feed is a mistaken notion of 
economy. kes more of such feed to pro: 
duce the same results. Besides, to feed im- 
pure or otherwise poor-grade stuff is a direct 
invitation to unhealthy conditions among 
the hens. No man can afford to economize 
that way. 


Selling my eggs at home cost me $50 one 
single season. had no idea it made such a 
difference. Why did I nt it? To get rid of 
the work of crating and shipping. But I am 
through; that $50 is just as ves § to me as it 
is to the man down at the village. I want him 
to do well, of course, but I need the money 
myself. Vincent. 


Dressed chickens all “dolled-up, a mon 
with ready sale. In fact, a well-dre 

fowl is half sold. A bit of narrow red aioe 
holding ‘the fowl’s legs together has drawing 
power with many men. Then, too, it pays to 
use a few sheets of tissue paper in wrapping 
up the birds. Small things? That may be, 
but the little things help to make up big ones 


Forced egg production can be accom: 
plished during the season of high prices, but 
the lowering of vitality, the increase of in- 
fertile eggs and the hatching of weak chicks 
must be considered. The flock should be 
culled, separating those intended for breeding 
from the rest of the flock: Those for laying 
should have plenty of animal protein in the 
food ration, green food, . sprouted oats, 
cabbage and stock beets. t must be borne 
in mind that winter is not the natural laying 
season, and in order to obtain eggs at 
that time summer ws must be main- 
tained. W. R. Arganbright. 


After the English cial dresses his 
fowls he places them on a “forming machine” 
(see illustration) i x — to make the bodies 
appear plump. legs are tucked under- 
neath the body. The owls are left on the 
shelves until the animal heat has left the 
bodies. The shelves in the machine slope 
backward somewhat, which keeps the fowls 
snugly in the angle formed by the shelf. For 
our American class of fowls the shelves need 
not be miore than seven inches wide. All 
matter is squeezed from the vent, and then 
the bird is placed on the shelf, back upper- 
most. The “oil poke” (or parson’s poke, as 
the English call it) is pressed firmly a, clint 
a post so as to be made to stand up and better 
fit against the shelf backboard. The head 
and neck of the fowl hang over the front. 
After the shelf is filled with birds, packed side 
by side, a board three or four inches wide, 
heavily weighted, or individual weights, are 
placed over the fowls and left in this + posites 
until the carcasses are ag oo 
neatly plumped, B. rank B Boyer. 
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The Squab House and Fixtures 








Plain nests are preferred by pigeons 


N? particular style of structure is needed 
for a pigeon loft. Any building that 
is well built, convenient, comfortable and 
free from drafts and dampness will answer. 
It should be, if possible, erected on a high 
plot of ground, well sheltered from the 
winds from the north, and should have a 
southern exposure. 

The style of loft generally adopted by 
those who are operating on a large seale 1s 
built of tongue and groove boards covered 
with heavy lining paper. These buildings 
stand about a foot above ground on piers 
made of brick or stone. Each section or 
pen of the house measures 10x16 feet, floor 
space, of which about four feet, is allowed 
for passageway. 

The building is eight feet high in front 
and six feet in the rear, with a window of 
six 10x12-inch lights on the south side. 
Plenty of dight is thus secured without the 
loft being affected “ severe cold weather 
during the winter. The entire building is 
lined with heavy building paper. There is 
a double layer of flooring, the first layer 
being rough boards, then a layer of heavy 
building paper, and upon that tongue and 
—— flooring. This prevents both 

mpness and cold. 

On each side of the loft thirty nests are 
built, as illustrated. They are constructed 
of rough boarding so as to hold whitewash. 
Each nest is twelve inches high, twelve 
inches deep and twenty-four inches wide. 
No roosts are provided. A hole six inches 
high and seven inches wide is cut in the 
south side, above the window, and on the 
bottom of both the inside and outside of 
this entrance there is fastened a shelf four 
feet long and six inches wide. A sliding 
door is made to fit over this hole and work- 
ed by a string, so that it can be readily 
closed at night and opened in the morning. 

The partition between the passagewa 
and the loft is constructed of two-ine 
mesh poultry wire, while the partitions are 
made of rough lumber to the height of 
seven feet, and of two-inch wire mesh from 
that to the ceiling. A wide door leads from 
the pemagew ay to each loft. 

The outside “fly” or aviary is built of 
the height and width of the house and 
twenty-four feet long. Cedar posts are 
set in the ground; upon these is frame work 
made of 2x4-inch scantling. A foot-wide 
board is nailed from post to post. The 
top, sides and end are covered with two- 
inch mesh wire netting. A frame door 
covered with wire netting is placed at: the 
end of each fly so as to afford easy access. 
Nappies for nests are not so much in 
use new as they formerly were. 
y are not only difficult to clean, but 
y squabs crawl over the and 

behind them. i 
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CME QUALITY 
PAINTS & FINISHES 


CME Quality Paints 

and Finishes certain- 

ly willadd acharmand en- 

durance to your home as 

well as prolong the life of your farm buildings and implements. 

There is an Acme Quality kind for every purpose, for every 
surface-saving need. 


Brighten up the furniture and interior of your home this fall. You can 
get the most gratifying results if you use Acme Quality Paints and follow 
the simple Acme directions. Send at once for our free and useful paint 
booklets—the “Acme Quality Painting Guide” and “Home Decoration.” 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Department N Detroit, Michigan 


Have a Quality Shelf 
For the many “touching-up’’ 
jobs about the house, keep 
always on hand at least a can 
each of Acme Quality Varno- 
tile,a varnish for floors,wood- 
werk ant furniture; Acme 
Quaisty W hiteEnamelferiron 

dsteads, Surni , weod- 
work and similar surfaces, 
and a quart of Acme Quality 
Floor Paint of the color. 





























































Boston Minneapolis 
Cincinnati Birmingham 
Dallas Spokane 
Chicago Pittsburgh 
Toledo Fort Worth 
Topeka Portland 
Nashville Salt Lake City 
Lincoln Los Angeles 
St. Louis 


STAINS 365 
Varnistt 











Light Weight All-Purpose Farm Motors 
Weigh Only One-Fourth As Much 
as ordinary farm engines, but run even more steadily and quietly, because of 


perfect balance and accurate Throttling Governor. 
Because of their light weight, they are the most useful farm engines, as they can be moved 
so easily from job to job, doing many jobs. other engines cannot do. 
hey are wery durable—in act, the Cushman service record on American farms—where 
50,000 of — are at worx—justifies our claim that Cushman Motors are the most durable farm 


- Double Cylinder Motors 
8, 15 and 20 H. P. 


They give a oars the tracter cannct give end ne cthier farm 
engine compares with them in equipment. Two cylinders give 
very steady power. They do aot wear unevenly and lose com- 


pression. Every running part protected from iThrotling Gov 
lubricated. Raapes? with Gov- 
; ernor, Carburetor, Friction Clutch and 


Water Circulating Pump without extra 
charge. 


Cushman Engines pions, but 
are cheap in thelong run. "Ask for La'— 4 


Cushman Moter Werks 
876 N. 2ist St., Lincein, Neb. 
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Live-Stock Shiewins That Paid 


[Continued from page 20] 








The manager sees that stock is loaded on car. Beef animals are marked on hips 


are identified by removable paint or dyes 
on the head. 

Hogs are not marked but are classified 
according to weight and quality. No 
attempt is made to sell the hogs separately 
on the market, except in the case of stags, 
roughs, sows heav: vat | in pig or individuals 
of an inferior grade which might have a 
tendency to lower the price of the whole 
lot. Hogs as a rule are more uniform in 
appearance and quality, and the loss in 
weight through sorting and separating and 
separate weighing is greater than any 
fit that may be derived from such practise. 

After the manager has loaded the car, 
and before closing the door, it is a desirable 
plan to nail a card with a list of the con- 
tents inside of the car. This should give 
the number of each class of live stock and 
the mark and weight for each marked lot. 
Such practise will give the commission 
merchant handling the stock on the market 
a statement of the contents of the car; he 
ean check the list and see that everything 
is received in good shape. It also aids the 
commission merchant in making his report. 


System of Accounting 


The system of accounting and keeping 
records of stock shipped is simple. The 
receipts given to the patrons for stock de- 
livered are in duplicate by means of car- 
bons. This is done to avoid errors in 
checking up the shipments. 

The manager makes no payment when 
the live stock is delivered. As soon as the 
returns from the shipment are received 
from the commission firm, a complete 
statement is prepared showing the weight 
of the live stock at the loading point, the 
weight on the market, the price at which 
sold and the expenses of shipping. A 
check for the amount due the patron ac- 
companies the statement. It is more de- 
sirable to mail the checks than to have the 
age call for the money, as it saves time 
or those who ship the live stock and also 
means a saving of time to the manager. 

The cost of shipping live stock varies, 
 apaees | upon the distance from market. 

incidental expenses or cost of opera- 
tion range from twenty-five to thirty cents 
a hundred pounds. In addition to the 
cost of operation, allowance must be made 
for freight charges. 

The items of expense involved are 
Commission paid the manager which will 
tange from six to ten cents a hundred 
pounds, freight and switching charges, 
selling commission on the central market, 
een, insurance, -yardage, scales, 


A definite amount is set aside for a sink- 
ing fund which usually ranges from one to 
three cents a hundred pounds of live stock 
marketed. This is important in every as- 


seiotion Doonan 7“  ssanne. for 
taking eare inci 
eorves 26 an i te the teonsouen of 


an insurance 
tho. saneaintion. eigen tehas 0 2R 


shall be in 


pay for animals that may be lost or in- 
yjured in transit, due to the fault of the 
owner, the manager or the railroad com- 
pany. The owner of such animals may 
then be paid in full. 

The following. table shows the cost of 
operation in the Litchfield Association 
during 1918: 

No. Total weight Aver. Shrinkage Ex 
9628 2,106,000 "on per ote, pet 300 be 


H 
Cattle 2364 1,977, 080 836 is $1.24 
Veal 2211 ‘Bs, - 144 3.40 61.07 
Sheep 314 96 5.00 
Total 14,512 4,430,280 Ibs. 
Financial Statement 
Per cent 
Total Net paid cost of 
receipts Expense toowners ship’g. 
Hogs $350,695.65 $8,885.36 $341,810.29 2.83% 
Cattle 157,214.27 6,187.21 151,027.06 3: os 4 
Veal 41,127.43 1,942.18 39,185.25 4.7 pot 
Sheep 3,634.80 160.07 3,474.73 4.40% 





Total $552,672.15 $17,174.82 $535,497.33 


From the table presented it will be 
noted that the cost of marketing the vari- 
ous classes of live stock ranges from 2.53 
per cent of the gross receipt for hogs up to 
4.72 per cent for veal calves when shipped 
by a cooperative association. This is a 
low marketing cost compared to selling to 
local dealers. The cost of marketing varies 
and increases as the distance to market 
increases. 


Benefits of Cooperative Shipping 


The benefits to be derived from a shipping 
association are many. This movement 
has resulted in better business methods 
among the farmers along all lines of farm 
operation. Railroad shipping facilities 
from many local points have been ma- 
terially improved, because of the demand 
for such improvement from an organized 


The quality of live stock has improved 
greatly due to a better understanding of 
market a uirements. Many pure-bred 
sires have n introduced and more at- 
tention has been given to the improve- 
ment of live stock through a better system 
of breeding. 

The total value of the live-stock market 
annually from the farms of the United 
States amounts to millions of dollars, and 
any saving that may be effected in market- 
ing will mean an added profit to the _ 
ducer. What cooperative live-stock ship- 
ping associations have done for the live- 

produeers in the Middle West they 
mio me ones of doing for the farmers of any 
community producing live stock on a 
small scale. 


Form of Constitution 


ms is a form for a constitution for the 
ganization of a farmers’ cooperative 


shippin. association: 
en Aer Name: The name of the 


assoeiation shall be.......:..0..-++-.:- 
Article 2. Place: The place of operation 





and vicinity, and all ogee and 
meetings shall be held neti 
as prescribed in the b sien. 
icle 3. Time: e tithe over which 

yar Borg organization shall extend shall be in- 

Article 4. The of 
this o ation shall ¥ to Obtalie rene reason- 
able prices, and to secure the best pessible 
results in the marketin: Naf live steck. 

Article 5. _Membershi Any person 
making use of the shipping facilities of 
ear a emp iation shall be —— on A ma 

yp 5 womb rship 
Article Peo ieare The officers of this 

siabtigtion shall be a president, vice 
president, secretary-treasurer and a board 
of directors, who shall be elected at the 
annual meeting; and in case of a waeancy 
from resignation or otherwise the beard of 
directors shall appoint a successer who 
shall hold office until the next amnual 
meeting, or until his successor has 
elected and qualified. All officers shal} 
hold office for one year, or unti thei 
successors have been elected and qualified. 


| 


The board of directors shall appeint @ 
manager, who may be selec from 
their number, if deemed advisable. 

Article 7. Management: This 
ization shall be managed by a of 


directors composed of five members of the 
association, who shall be elected at every 
annual meeting; the president aad ~ 
re - treasurer shall be. 
this board, and said officers shall coups 
the same position in the board as in 
organization. In the case of v prmaeeis 
the membership of the board, by 
resignation or otherwise, the same shall be 
filled by the remaining members ef the 
board; and the members so elected shall 
hold office for the unexpired term, er until 
the members so elected shall have qualified. 
Article 8. Amendments: Amendmente 
to this constitution may be made at any 
regular meeting by a two-thirds vote, 
when thirty days’ notice of the same has 
ee given by announcement to the mem- 


Article 9. Quorum: A_ majerity of 
members of the board shall constatute a 


quorum and may do any business may 
properly come before said board. 
Article 10. By-Laws: By-laws and 


rules covering the operation of this asso- 
ciation may be made from time te time in 
the manner prescribed for the amendments 
to this constitution. 


Suggested By-Laws 


Chapter 1: The shipment of steek im this 
association shall be made regardless of 
membership, and the delivery of steek to 
the manager and the acceptance thereof 
by him binds the shipper to the rules and 
by-laws of this association. All whe de- 
sire to ship stock with the association shall 
report to the manager the kind ef ype 
the number of each kind and the ap- 
proximate weight of each animal when it is 
ready to be marketed. When a suffieient 
amount of live stock has been repested tc 
be ready for shipment to make a full 
carload, the manager shall order a ear for 
making the shipment and shall notify each 
party having stock listed, and simte at 
what time the stock is to be delivered for 
loading. 

Chapte ter 2. Basie 3: one ef Man- 
ager: e manager s at the yard on 
the day the shipment is to be made, ualese 
he shall have secured a competemt sub- 
stitute, and shall receive all the steek and 


pring: "mark and load the animals em the 
He shall have charge of direct 
the sale of all shipments, receive all money 


therefor and pay the same to the shippers. 

less his commission and all other expenses 

incurred in making the shipment, er when 

so directed send the money by te the 

——. He yer furnish a statement to 

ev pper, showing net weight, “= 
veonnad and nses of shi 


pment, 
shall keep on “file all statements reorived 
TContinned on page 91) 
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‘The new note in bedroom furniture 
Metal Beds of Good Design by-Simmons Company 


The woman whe really wants a bed that adds beauty to the room, 
can now gratify her desire in these beautiful new Simmons patterns. 


Hosts when she bought a 
metal bed it was because of its sani- 
tary character and in spite of the way 
it looked in the room. 

But now, with the new Simmons designs to 
choose from, she can have all the sanitary ad- 
vantages of metal and all the charm of present- 
day decorative feeling. 

What could be more charming than the 
Simmons Twin Beds illustrated above, for 
instance (No. 1809)—an example of perhaps 
a dozen different styles that she will find in 
the stores of prominent merchants! 


Long ago the Simmons Company recog- 
nized the possibilities of fine designing in beds, 
but they were hampered by the limitations of 
old-style tubing. 

What they needed was a tubing truly seam- 
less and smooth all over—in contrast to the 
unsightly seam and roughness of the old gas- 
pipe idea in iron tubing. 

The need led to an invention—the Simmons 
Seamless Steel Tubing, entirely free from seam 
and without a roughness to mar its polish or 


spoil the perfect finish of the enamel. 


All these new beds are made of the Simmons 
Square Seamless Steel Tubing and you will 
note their perfect finish the minute you exam- 
ine the enamel. 

You have choice of Ivory and all the Deco- 


rative Colors—as well as Hardwood effects, 
Mahogany, Oak, and Circassian Walnut. 

And as to size, your choice of Twin Beds 
(as illustrated) or Double Width. The Sim- 
mons Company was one of the first ad vRates 
of the Twin bed idea, now generally adopted 
everywhere. me 


Beds Built for Sleep—that is the Simmons principle 
and has been for twenty-five years. 

That principle produced the Simmons Pressed Steel 
Corner Locks, that hold the bed square and firm—prevent 
rattle and squeak, give the nerves a chance to relax and 
invite deep repose. 

It produced the Simmons Springs—for no one can 
sleep soundly on a spring that sags or humps or loses its 
resiliency. 

Your choice of two types— 

Tus Stumser Kinc—a spring composed 
of flexible steel strips with spirals of high- 
test spring wire; so combined that the 
spring action is equal in all directions. 
Regular finish, silver gray oxidized—rust- 
proof, 
Tue Mount Vernon—the Simmons im- 
provement on the box-spring idea. 
Finish, oxidized copper—rustproof. 

- * me 


You will find these new Simmons Beds in all the leading 
stores—and with them Brass Beds by Simmons Company. 

Also some notable Cribs for Children—Buslt for Sleep, 
which is even more important for the growing child than 
for the adult. 

Simmons Beds cost little, if any, more than old-style 


If you have any trouble in finding them, a post card 
to us will bring you the names of Simmons merchants 


near your home. 


SIMMONS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


SIMMONS BEDS-2uitt/orsteep 


¢¢€£2353-> 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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T’S the easiest kind of work +o 
cut down trees and saw any timber 
any size or length. On thousands of 
farms the Ottawa Engine Log Saw is 
proving the t labor-saving device 
ever inven You alone can the 
| work of ten men with the Ottawa. It 
does away .with the back-breaking, hard 
job of cross-cut sawing the old way or 
ing logs toa circular saw. 
The country is facing the worst coal 





Direct gear drives saw—no chains to 
tighten, no keys, no set-screws. Automatic 
Proof Hngine, Oscillating ‘Magnete iguition, 
gine, to i 
and the Automatic Governor with’ Speed 





Regulator. Engine will also run pumrs, 
feed mills, washing machines, cream sepa- 
rator and other , w blade 
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‘One Man Saws ,,.... 


25 Cords a Day:Cuts down trees jj™==:: 


shortage in history. You can help your 
friends, neighbors, and the le in town 
by sawing wood for fuel, and make splen- 
did money. Noah Digge of Jacksonville, 


_ No. Car., writes, ‘I cut 27 cords of wood 


in one day, under unfavorable conditions, 
and in 6&2 hours I sold, and delivered $75 
worth.’” Men everywhere are doing the 
same. The Ottawa Log Saw (provides 
cheaper and more plentiful fuel. Quickly 
pays for itself. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs By Power 


You get the Ottawa’ Log Saw direct from 


the factory. You get the lowest price and 


t—no delay—no waiting. 
Back of each Ottawa is our big factory wi 
its 10 year guarantee. You'll be surprised 
how easy the Ottawa is to use—how simple 
to operate—how easy to start in any 
weather. And it’s economical, too. Uses 
very little gasoline. 


30 Days Trial Ty".0037 Nec "wone Lat 
it saw your logs for 30 days. This is the most liberal 
trial offer ever made on any log saw. ‘ore you 
any saw—get the trial offer, backed by the largest’ log 
saw factory in America. . 

Send today for New Free Book 
Free Book riri: the Otawe Loc Sev. Ses 


a big money-maker. Your name on a post card 
5 cen below, brings this fully illustrated book 
dete postpaid. 
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Iam using your one 


(( 





1 fit. It has filled the 

™ ill in every way, I 
only wish that I had 
ordered one tong j 


EB. W. LOOP 
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Y aunt Sophronia never liked me. 
I don’t know why. So far as I 
know I never placed a straw in her 
pathway, nor treated her with anythin 
ut the respect due the maiden sister 0 
one’s wife’s maternal grandmother—for 
such was the relationship she bore to me. 
Yet the fact remained perfectly plain to 
me, and also to Angelina, my wife, that 
the dear old lady always regarded me as an 
interloper in the Trotter family (my wife’s 
mother was a Trotter) and only con- 
descended to put up with me for Angelina’s 
eeke. She simply tolerated me, as the 
husband of her grandniece—that was all. 
Now, I won’t go so far as to say that I 
reciprocated the antagonistic feelings 
cherished for me by aunt Sophronia; I 
didn’t positively dislike her, but 
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Beelzebub, the Cat —2y wi s. ciptey 


have never regretted doing so. Beelzebub 
has been with us now two years and he has 
made a place for himself in the household 
of the Stanley Grays, as the societ, 
editor would put it, that no other animal, 
nor even human being, I might say, 
could fill. 

On the start, it is true, we had our little 
spats and differences of opinion, Beelzebub 
and I. I objected in particular to his 
habit of jumping up on my writing-table 
and clawing my manuscripts off into the 
waste-basket. But after a while I found 
that that was where the most of them be- 
longed, and Beelzebub was right. He was 
only anticipating the judgment of some 
discriminating editor and saving me from 
a useless expenditure of postage stamps. 


cat known as Beelzebub, you remember?” 
he led off as soon as he was seated. 

“Quite correct,” said I. “I have not 
forgotten the circumstance. Far from it.” 

“Is that cat still alive?” he demanded 
next, 

“Very much 80,” I assured him. “You 
would think so if you could see him chase 
the stray dogs off the place as fast as they 
come along. He doesn’t hesitate to tackle 
anything from a Spitz to a Russian wolf- 
hound.” 

“Have pe ever thought of selling o1 
getting rid of the animal?” he queried. 
after a brief pause. 

“Never even dreamed of it,’”’ I replied. 
“Why, I refused $50 for that cat right 
after he captured the blue ribbon at th 
Suburban Dog and Cat Exposi- 
tion.” 





Iean’t say the same for her cat. 
Beelzebub was his name. I 
don’t pretend to know why a 
respectable, church-going woman 
of sixty-nine summers andPuritan 
ancestry should pick out such a 
cognomen for a cat, but it cer- 
tainly fitted him all right. He 
was.a big, black, yellow-eyed 
monster, with a slow and stately 
tread, and when he wasn’t curled 
up in my Morris chair asleep, 
with claws in readiness to pro- 
test against being sat upon, he 
was stealthily prowling about 
looking for an opportunity to 
make a nuisance of himself— 
and he generally succeeded in 
finding it. 
Aunt Sophronia was perfectly 
aware of my antipathy to cats, 
t+ she insisted on bringing 
bub with her every time 
she dropped in on us for a six- 
weeks’ visit, which she did about 
four times a year. This footed 
up twenty-four weeks annually 
that we had aunt Sophronia and 
Beelzebub in our midst. - 
When aunt Sophronia finally 
died—at her own home and in 
her own bed, as it happened—she 
willed me her cat. Just Beel- 
zebub—that’s all! True, Angelina 
got some antique furniture and a 
ew kee es, and sevéral thou- 
sand do in cash; but all I got 














“T am aware of that fact,” 
the said calmly. ‘In fact, it was 
an emissary of mine that offered 
you the money. I rather expected 
that you would be willing to dis- 

of the animal at that price, 

ut as youdeclined I am going to 
make you another offer. Would 
$100 be a temptation to sell him?” 

“Not the slightest.” 

“Suppose I were to double the 
offer?’ 

“My answer would be the 
same: Declined with thanks!’ 

“Then the antagonism that you 
oe —— : gucey ~¥" cat 

as been replaced, I take it. a 
feeling of sympathy and iad 
tion?’ 

“Call it what you like, I cer- 
tainly have become greatly at- 
tached to that cat. In fact, 
Beelzebub and [I are the best 
of chums. If Sophronia Trotter 
had an idea that she was going te 
harrow up my feelings for the 
balance of my life by willing me 
that ae she has another 
guess coming!’ 

At this juncture Beelzebub 
came strolling leisurely into the 
room, sprang upon my lap and 
from my lap to the top of my 
desk, stretched himself out .com- 








was sympathy from my friends and 
Beelzebub from aunt Sophronia. 

The cat clause (pardon the pun) 
in the will was as follows: 

“T give and bequeath to Stanley Gray, 
husband of my grandniece Angelina Gray, 
nee Trotter, my black cat Beelzebub, to 
cherish and care for during the natural 
lifetime of said cat, and it is my wish 
that he accept this legacy with the full 
tl y vation ne so Re to — 

e neglect or abuse sai 
cat during its lifetime, or be the cause of 
its untimely taking off, by poison, drown- 
ing, shooting or other form of violence.” 
csibs, seas Por, daact” iotaee. agit, 

won’t you, dear?” p i 
“and we'll take care of Beelzebub and cod- 
die him as if he were our very own pet 

, won't we?” 

h, yes, we'll coddle Beelzebub all 
right,” said I sarcastically. 

“But you will accept the legacy, won’t 

Stanley, for my sake, if not for aunt 
Bophronis's? te yt eastern sor 
com) ive among strangers. 
He would be discontented anywhere but 
a) now that his mistress is id 
epg af ce a saw that 
Angelina’s worldly happiness (not to men- 
tion Beelzebub’s) depended on having the 
cat around the premises—sort of an extra 
member of the family, as it were; so I 
gave in. 
And right here, let me confess that I 


“I declare, that cat winked at me just now!” 


During the first eighteen months after 


‘Beelzebub was left to us by my wife’s aunt 


Sophronia the following events bearing on 
this veracious history took place: 

1. Beelzebub proved bimoclt thechampion 
mouser and ratter of the neighborhood, 
keeping the premises where he held forth 


-entirel free from these rodents. 


2. Won the first prize at a free-for-all 
-~ show, ie it easily in spite of a 

undred yowling competitors. 

3. Was abducted, soon afterward by 
some conscienceless cat-fancier and swiftly 
borne west in an automobile, but escaped 
and came back, somewhat ruffled but still 
in the ring, a few hours later. 


4. Whip two canine intruders at 
once in a rnered cat-and-dog fight 
and chased them ignominiously off the 
prethises. 


In short, Beelzebub constituted him- 
self Inspector-General and Chief-Warden 


of the pore pa if menage sam me- 
nagerie, p and was rapidly making 
himself an indispensable fixture in the 


household, when one day I was surprised 
Bag call from the lawyer who had handled 
most of aunt Sophronia’s legal busi- 


fortably on a pile of m es 
and newspapers, and gazed down 
on aunt Sophronia’s lawyer and 


myself with the wise and gravely 

impartial air of an owl or a sphinx. 
“T declare, that cat winked at me just 
now!” chuckled the lawyer. “Yes, sir, 
winked his right eye at me just as if he 
were human. I actually believe that cat 
knows all about jthe business that brings 


me here. 

“Well, if he does,” said I, “the certainly 
has the advantage of me.’ 

to enlighten 

briskly. 


“And I am very happ 
sr is foes Pines 2 ponripieke 
‘ : as ur 
Semana Sitti aun @ peaplias 


ive 
the first thing she did, and then 
ang with jam and send him away 


out her wishes. Now when she made her 
will disposing of her ty she held out 
a little nest-egg of in government 


or otherwise, was to be invested in a home 


[Continued on page 86] 
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Will You Lend Us 
Your Influence for 


Just Ten Minutes? 


Will you take the subscription order blank that is 
enclosed somewhere in this issue and send us just one 
dollar for a subscription P 


The subscription may be your own renewal or ex- 
tension, if your time runs out shortly, but what we would 
prefer is for you to use your personal influence with 
some neighbor or friend, and get them to subscribe. You 
know whether The Farm Journal is a good paper—you 
know how much more than your moncy’s worth it 1s 
giving you—you can get a friend’s dollar for a subscrip- 
tion in ten seconds, where we might write letters and 
send representatives to call for a year without success. 


It 1s so hard for us—uit 1s so easy for you. Won't you 
lend us your influence P 


A Fine Big Illustrated Magazine 
at a Rate That is Sure to Advance 





If you get a friend to subscribe, you can 
promise the biggest and best of all farm 
periodicals, full of the best reading and 
pictures, the best technical farm articles, 
the most important discussion of the big 
questions of the day—co-operation, col- 
lective bargaining, political action, the 
American Federation of Farmers, the 
Nonpartisan League, control of packers, 
elevators, and markets generally—all the 
elements that affect what we demand for 
farmers—‘‘A Good Living and 10%’’ on 
your investment. 


Now Is the Time 


You can see for yourself what a wonder- 
ful big issue this November number is—yet 
it costs you only about two cents. The 
tendency of subscription prices is still up- 
ward, as the Zone Postage imposed by the 


The Farm Journal 





War Congress remains not repealed; and 
gets heavier and heavier. You can see for 
yourself that two cents per copy cannot 
long cover the cost, and that (since prices 
must advance) it is only prudent to sub- 
scribe now and be protected. 


Protect Yourself and 
Your Friend 


Will you send us the order blank and the 
dollar? To do so helps us keep down the 
subscription rate for your benefit. It gives 
your friend and yourself the protection of a 
subscription paid four years in advance at 
the present rate. It helps spread the gospel 
that farmers must be better paid than in the 
past—not only while war-time conditions 
last, but for all time to come. Will you do 
it? Will you do it today? Will you do it 
right now while it is fresh in your mind ? 


Philadelphia 
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Cold Weather Tips for Tractor Drivers 


By RUSSELL ADAMS, Oklahoma 


HE season of'the year is fast ap- 

proaching when the tractor driver 

should be excused if he is inclined to 
use strong language while trying to get a 
balky engine to start. 

Hard starting in cold weather has 
always been a chronic disease in in 
combustion engines. In the early days of 
the gas-engine era we had superfine gaso- 
line, but the engines were so crude that 
they were difficult to start anyway. To- 
day we have splendid engines, but our 
gasoline has so deterioriated that starting 
troubles are, if anything, more prevalent 
than in days gone by. 

This situation has led to the invention 
of many devices designed to overcome thi 
reluctance on the part of a cold engine to 
get up and get after the first turnover, but 
many of us do not have an opportunity to 
investigate the merits of these devices, and 
many times they are not adapted to the 
older model machines. 

Having had considerable experience 


with many makes of gas and oil engines -' 


it is needless to say that I have had my 
share of trouble in getting some of them 
started on a cold day, or a warm day 
either, for that matter. 

Undoubtedly one of the best methods of 
getting an easy start on a cold morning is 
to fill the cooling system with hot water 
and while the hot water is taking the chi 
out of the cold engine it is an‘ excellent 
idea to prime each cylinder with about a 
teaspoonful of high-test gasoline—there is 
nothing much better than 76° Pennsyl- 
vania gasoline for this p . But, if 
that can not be obtained, the next best 
— is commercial benzine, which can be 
had from almost any druggist. 

While operating an engine which was 
very hard to get started on a cold morning 
I made a little discovery which may be of 
benefit to you some day, so I am passing 
it along: 

I secured a small metal container—a 
shaving-soap box, in fact—in which I 
drilled six or eight three-sixteenth-inch 
holes. In a small wad of wet cotton waste 
I placed three or four pieces of calcium 
carbide the size of a ; the wet waste, 
with the carbide in the center, was then 
_ put in the container and the container 

in the air intake of the engine 
mixer. As carbide gas isa ye explosive 
mixture it was seldom that I failed to get a 
shot on first turnover of crank. 

I have used this method many times, 
and on different makes of machines, with 
satisfactory results. I have seen prac- 
tically the same method used by other 
operators; the only difference being that 

ey used ether on dry cotton waste, which 
was placed in metal container and the 
introduced to cylinders by the air intake. 
I have seen operators use a blow torch 
with flame directed against intake manifold 
until it was almost red hot; but there is a 
little too much danger attached to that 
plan to please me. 

Present-day gasoline shows a marked 
tendency toward condensation, even after 
it has passed the air spray of the carbu- 
reter or mixer. Hence it is necessary to use 
considerable heat to minimize this fault, 
and it is very often the case that our 
troubles do not end with getting the engine 
started. Low-test fuels require constant 
heat until the gas is consumed, and in very 
cold weather the intake manifold may re- 
main cool enough that condensation will 
continue all day long; and if this be the 
oh pec de Be cF ser syrmdlg dag Hex 

past — er rings down into 
the lubricating oil where it can do untold 
to pistons, cylinders and crank- 


y is obvious—more heat at 


Le ee rae 














Tractors, like horses, are expensive when idle. On an average, a tractor is used 
only forty-five days a year. Dragging big stones from cultivated fields is a winter 


job that makes bo 


intake manifold. Surround the manifold 
with an asbestos or sheet-iron jacket. 
Many of the new models of tractors are 
supplied with a so-called ‘manifold stove,” 


farm and tractor more profitable 


a@ simple contrivance made of sheet iros 
equipped with a damper which allows tha 
operator to introduce cold air after th 
manifold is sufficiently heated. 





Laying Up the Tractor — sy wiuam watton 


WAS talking to one of the service men 

of a big tractor concern the other day. 
His business is to see that the tractors 
work right, and keep on working after the 
users buy them. 

“Tt’s coming along toward winter, now,” 
he said. “I have just been sending out 
circulars to the purchasers of our ma- 
chines, warning them to drain the radiators. 
But lots of ’em won’t do it; we sent out 200 
circulars in my territory last year, and 
when the first sharp frost came we got 
hurry calls for fourteen repair parts!” 

Now, a tractor isn’t like an automobile; 
= run your car almost the year round, 

ut generally lay up the tractor for the 
winter. So when field work is over put 
yom tractor snugly away in some tight 

uilding where it will be safe from storms 
until spring comes. When all the gasoline 
or kerosene is drawn off, you may store 
the machine in the barn without affecting 
your fire insurance; an open shed is no 
place for a $1,000 piece of machinery. 

Drain the radiator; be sure it is com- 
pletely drained. A good scheme is to let 
the engine run slowly until the last drop 
of water has run out; then screw the cap 
on tight, but leave the pet-cock open, and 
the water-system will stay dry. If you 
have time, you may pour a pound of sal 
soda, dissolved in a bucket of water, into 
your radiator; leave this overnight and 
flush it out next morning. This off 
the deposit left by hard water. It will 
be easier to get this deposit off now than 
it will next spring. 

Clean out the oil-cup and drain the fuel- 
tanks, but leave plenty of oil and grease in 
the transmission and other moving parts. 
Oil the magneto, and so on. Be sure that 
all surfaces that might rust are covered 
with vaseline or something of the sort. 
And it is a mighty good thing, during the 
early winter, to take off the cylinder-head 
and clean out the carbon, grinding the 
valves if necessary. Before you put the 
head on again cover e ing with a 
thin coating of oil. Some of the valves, 


you know, will be standing open all winter. ~ 


They will therefore get rusty, unless oi 
and a rusty valve isn’t tight. 

If there is any part that hasn’t bees 
giving perfect service during the summer— 
the magneto, for instance—now is the time 
to take that part off and give it a careful 
examination. See that it is adjusted ex 
actly as the instruction-book shows; ther 
if it still refuses to work 100 per cent send 
it back to the factory for overhauling 
There will be scant time in fo eee te 

.* ar going; besides, the 

actory will be far busier then and will not 
be able to give you the same attention. 

A tractor that is putin first-class shape 
when stored away for the winter will be in 
first-class shape when you need it in the 
spring; provided, of course, you have # 
weather tight place to keep it. Possibly some 
of the wire connections may get a little cor- 
roded, and the pump packing will probably 
dry out and leak; the rubber connections 
may perhaps crack and split, too. But 
these minor matters can be fixed in half a 
day’s time next February or March. 

there is a storage-battery, see that it 
is fully charged. Then disconnect it and 
put it away in your cellar or some other 
protected place. You must see that the 
storage-battery is kept full of distilled 
water. Next spring, take it to the nearest 
charging-station and have it properly 
charged. If there is no charging station 
within a reasonable distance, yeu had 
better put the battery back on the tractor 


once every few weeks during the winter 
and run the engine at charging for 
an hour or two; this will keep thi ip 
pretty good sha: 


So many of the new tractors are being 
fitted with lights and self-starters, that a 
storage-battery is getting to be the usual 
thing; and you want to learn how te eare 
for it, of course. 





Our TrovBLeE MaN—a trained expert—will be 
glad to answer any questions relating te suto- — 
mobiles, gas-engines or farm tractera, If 
a@ quick answer by mail is wanted, a 

addressed : 


Poe eee ee The Farm journal, Phila 
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Why Cars 
Grow Old 


OUR VICTORY MODEL [ee pre-war Mitchell was a famous Six— 





100 Notable Changes 


a 14-year development. It won us a world- 
wide success. Now we have added more 
strength and endurance. There are larger parts, 
sturdier parts, better materials. We have used 
all our experience to give you the ideal, long- 
lived Six. o 


See Major Additions 


The redr axles are much larger. ‘The steel frame is 
1% inches deeper. The gears are much stronger. And 
sample gears are constantly broken to insure these new 
strength standards. 


We are guarding against wear. The cylinders are 
ground to utter smoothness. The pistons are perfectly 
fitted. Motor bearings are made large. The crankshaft 
is twice balanced in two new-type machines. Thus we 
give you motor smoothness that endures. — 


Engines are tested by dynamometers. Axles are tested 
by electric apparatus. Transmissions are tested in a 
sound-proof room. Gears are mated pair by pair. A 
large staff of trained inspectors guards against the misfits 
which cause troubles. 


The body is a new design. The frame is uniquely 
staunch. Extra coats of finish give a lasting luster. 
The new-grade top will stay new. The leather uphol- 
stery is filled with interlaced hair, so the cushions keep 
their shape. 


Fuel cost has been much reduced. Fit and smoothness 
in the motor save power waste. A thermostat controls,the 
temperature of liquids, air and gas. The carburetor 
intake is twice-better heated. 


Unique riding comfort is attained by long cantilever 
rear springs. And ample tests have proved them un- 
breakable in use. Driving comfort is attained by a 
ball-bearing steering gear. Brake efficiency is increased 





75 per cent. 
5-Passenger Touring Car Ask for our new catalog, then see this new car. There “ 
$1690 at Factory is no like value in this class today. 


120-Inch Wheelbase—40 h. p. Motor 

3-Passenger Roadeter, same price 

Also built as a Sedan and Coupe 
7-Passenger Touring Car 


$1875 f. o. b. Factory 
(27-inch Wheelbase—48 h. p. Motor 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
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HIGH _ TENSION 


MAGNETO 


Faitbanks -Morse *‘Z’’ Engines use Bosch 
High Tension Magneto Ignition. Largest 
Magneto order goes to Bosch. 


Big pumping systems that irrigate thousands of acres— 
Small power pumps that give the farmrunning water—all 
serve better when a properly designed Bosch High Tension 
Magneto equipt Gas Engine supplies the power stream. 


Fairbanks-Morse Engineers, after the most searching 
comparative tests, selected the Bosch High Tension 
Magneto for their famous ‘‘Z’’ engines. The price they 
paid for Bosch is more, but the dependable service ‘*Z”* 
engine users get puts price consideration last. 





Any fuel in every size ‘‘Z’’ engine, from 14 to 20 Horse 
Power gives more power with Rip-Roaring Bosch Sparks. 


Bosch High Tension Magneto Ignition will also give you 
equally efficient results on your Automobile, Tractor or 
Truck. 


BE SATISFIED SPECIFY BOSCH 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 

Main Office and Works: 2 @¢-0:.¢ © 6. .6 Springfield, Mass. 

Branches: . . . « New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
More than 200 Service Stations in aver 200 Cities 


ag is the you the nearest Bosch Service Station = 


. AMERICA'S SUPREME IGNI TION SYSTE ve 





| al Auto and 
me ae Business 


own 


(5) EARN $100 TO $400 A MONTH MESnnS 


you are a Rahe 


ee Ae yy Tusands of soccesefal 
LEARN IN 6 10 8 WEEKS 3 =k pao 


ye tetra thoumanon of Ser Hechaniey ree 


EE NOW = peat Serie ee clea! 




























Truck Saved Half a Day 


HAT the automobile truck is a great 

benefit, a time and labor saver, has been 
proved every day. To show its time-saving 
value here’s a happening as it occurred to 
me: 

Sometime ago my neighbor and I wanted 
to deliver some cattle to the city stock-yards 
fourteen miles distant, I with my truck, 
and my neighbor with wagon an horses. 
He started out for town at four o’clock in 
the morning, while I started at seven, and 
passed him near town at nine o’clock, and 
arrived at the stock-yards by 9. 15. I had 
unloaded my cattle by ten o’clock, just as 
he reached the stock-yards. Now I could 
drive straight home and reach there b 
dinner, while he had to feed and water his 
horses, and eat dinner. After dinner he 
had to drive six hours, so it was seven 
o’clock when he reached home. So, a 
see, I made the trip in one-half day w: 
he used the whole day for the trip. 

Texas. Hugo Engel. 





Some Battery Pointers 
By B. H. WIKE, Illinois 


A battery should be kept clean of dirt and 
moisture. It looks a great deal better to 
see the top and sides clean; also, the battery 
is sure to work better. 

A battery that is damp all the time 
from flooding (caused by adding too much 
water) can not be kept in a good charged 
state, for the moisture on the outside 
creates a short circuit. The battery case 
should be wiped with a dry cloth to absorb 
all the moisture, and then the surface 
should be rubbed again with a cloth 
saturated with either ammonia or soda to 
neutralize the acid that is present on the 
ease. After this treatment wipe the 
battery dry again. 

It is a common sight to see the positive 
pole of the battery covered with a greenish 
deposit which is caused by the battery 
solution creeping up the post and attack- 
ing the metal bushing and cable ends which 
unite the positive pole of the battery to 
the line. This deposit should be cleaned 
off carefully and the part should be 
brightened up to make a good finm con- 
nection. Afterward, dress the pole with 
vaseline before tightening up again. If 
the battery post is loose in the cell cover, 
little can be done for it, unless you take 
it to some battery service station and have 
it tightened. 

Never allow your battery to freeze. 
Freezing will do serious damage to its 
vitality. If it is kept charged it will take 
40° below zero, F., to freeze it. If the 
gravity of the electrolyte drops to 1.150 it 
will freeze at 10° F. 

If you havé decided to lay your car up 
during the cold season, you must make 
some provision for your battery during 
that time. You will do well to take it to 
some battery service station until you are 
ready for it again. When a battery is 
idle at such a time, at least one a 
month is needed to keep it healthy, and to 
prevent the battery disease oun ag 
sulphation from coming on. This sulpha- 
tion is a serious complaint, but can be 
prevented by keeping the battery charged 
and supplied with enough water at all 
times to keep the meee covered so that 
air will not strike 

When your battery b begins to show signs 
of failing, by such a thing as short-circuits 
when the separators are being, through, 
it would be a good plan to have new 
separators put in at the end of the second 

year or ———— of the third year; that 

1s, if you have taken the best care of it 
and feel reasonably sure of its internal 
en oe the plates are in good 


act driving kent up for hour will eure 
cause a battery to heat and warp its plates. 
of warped plates will 

























cause @ short-circuit. If you must drive 
in such manner be sure to turn on all the 
lights for a reasonable time te cut down the 
charging rate and so shunt some of the 
surrent away from the battery. If you 
ion’t do this, never utter a complaint if 
your battery shows signs of suffering. 

A battery that has received hard usage 
ind neglect will likely not repay for being 
rebuilt. Only for those that teen been 
cindly treated can this plan be recom- 
nended. : 





To lessen Punctures 


re lessen the number of punctures 
keep the auto wheels a foot or more 
‘rom the curb or sidewalk when stopping 
the car in the business section of coun- 
ry towns. The writer found he could 
race a great many nails and tacks in 
vis tires to recent stops in the gutters. 
Keeping the car wheels out of the gut- 
‘ers has reduced the number of punctures 
rery appreciably. Small town gutters 
sppear to harbor more trouble of this 
cind for the autoist than do those in the 
ities. O. Crooker. 





Proper Lubrication 
By ALVAH H. PULVER 


ME proper lubrication of all bearings 
‘A. and wearing parts of a motor is under- 
stood by every man who is well grounded 
n the needs of the small gas-engine. While 
much has been written on the subject of 
ubrication, a great deal of it is written in 
such a way that it is hard for the layman 
vo understand. 

The object of lubrication is to reduce 
friction. Friction is the resistance which 
avery material surface presents to the 
iliding of any other surface over it. This 
resistance is due to roughness of the sur- 
face; the minute projections upon each 
surface enter more or less into the minute 
jepressions on tke other; and when mo- 
tion occurs these roughnesses must either 
oe worn off or continually lifted out of the 
hollows into which they have fallen, or 
both; the resistance to motion im either 
vase is quite perceptible and measurable. 

The introduction of a film of lubricant 
oetween the moving surfaces, so that these 
surfaces are separated, overcomes much 
xf the resistance. Then, instead of wear- 
ing out each other, the surfaces wear the 
‘ubricant, which acts as a cushion, keeping 
the wearing surfaces apart. In other 
words, solid friction is lessened by fluid 
friction. The film or cushion of lubricant, 
if sufficiently magnified, would show little 
molecules of this film slipping and sliding 
on one another. It is much better to wear 
out lubricants at a few cents a pound than 
wear out metal parts or bearings that 
might cost anywhere from $5 to $10 a 
pound, or more. The better the quality 
of lubricant, the better it will wear and 
the longer it will last. 

Some manufacturers state that a bearing 
insufficiently lubricated will wear more in 
two miles than it will wear in a thousand 
miles if efficiently lubricated. Therefore, 
keep your motor in-good condition-and you 
will be able to develop the power and speed 
‘laimed for it by the manufacturer. 
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FREE 


Dept. 311 
New York City Minneapolis 





For — 
Homes 
Garages 
Barns 
Sheds 
Dairy Build- 
ings 
Granaries Cornell-Wood-Board 
Enclosed Resists heat, cold and moisture. 
Porches Guaranteed not to warp,crack 
or buckle. 
Screens Super-Sized on both sides 
Shelf. (patent applied for). 
eil~ : Requires less paint or calci- 
Backing mine than other interior finish- 
ing materials, 
And scores gueng and durable. 
aves time, labor and money. 
of other You can put it up easily and 
varied uses quickly yourself. 


Excels for Walls, Ceilings and Partitions 
Repairs, Alterations or New Work 
Makes the World's Best Wall Board 


Our Department of Design and Decoration will furnish Free 
Panel Plans and Cost Estimates on receipt of dimension sketch 
or blue print giving exact location of doors and windows. Ask 
your dealer for Cornell-W ood-Board samples and full informa- 
tion, giving exact location of doors and windows. Address al! 
communications to Chicago office. 

Cornell Wood Products Company 

190 N, State Street 











































Chicago, Illinois 


Denver Los Angeles 


Dallas 
Foreign Offices: Wellington, N. Z.; Melbourne, Australia; Johannesburg, South Africa 
Largest Mfrs. of Wall Board Under One Root Mills at Cornell, Wis., Operated by 20,000 H1. P. Water Power 
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CS ERA at FE A AR RIE 
BIG CROPS IN NORTHWEST TEXAS 
on the New Line of the Santa Fe 
Federal Railroad Administration has authorized 
the completion of the New Shattuck branch of the Santa 
Fe to take of year’s big t 
oats and sorghums. This will for immediate settle- 
ment and a of my land in a wheat 
section of and Hansford 
ies in Northwest Texas near te line 
has in a number of cases paid for the 
eattle and hegs can a low 


during growing season. . 
giving experience and results settlers have secured in 
short time on small capital. 


T. C. Spearman, 986 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Hil. 


Cash 
Junk 








} HUDSON SUPPLY & MFG. CO. 
Dept. F, Bayonne, N. J. 
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A book which will save you 
its cost a hundredfold 


Diseases of 
Truck Crops 


and Their Control. $5.00 Net 


681 5th Ave., New York. 





Pathologist of the College of Texaa, 

so clearly of truck crops and 
their rem that any enterprising farmer 
can and very greatly increase 


fon E. P, DUTTON & CO. 


Name this Journal. 
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How Ingersoll Inspections and Tests 


Assure Accuracy 
NGERSOLL WATCHES are built to keep accurate time. Every 


Ingersoli, before it leaves the factory, has to undergo an elaborate 
series of inspections and tests, to assure its accuracy. 


One of these inspections — checking the 
balance, sct in beat, against a master balance—. 
is pictured above, The balances being tested 
are those of the Yankee, the lowest priced 
Ingersoll. 

It is hard to grasp the thoroughness of the 
Ingersoll system of inspections. In the Reliance 
model, for instance, there. are 127, inspections 
and tests before the movement is finally assem- 


bled. ‘Then follow twelve days of testing in 
six different positions, 

Yet, Ingersolls are she low-priced watches! 
Quantity buying of good materials, quantity pro- 
duction and interchangeable parts cut manufac- 
turing costs, and are the explanation of the low 
prices. 20,000 watches are produced daily in 
Ingersoll plants, over 5,000,000 year. 100,000 
merchants, in all parts of the country, sell them. 








Ingersoll Watches 


These on-the-minute time-keepers are built by a man who grew up on a farm. They are built 
strong and sturdy to stand the bumps that a farmer’s watch is bound to get. 
There are fifteen different Ingersolls, including the slender jeweled models and the famous 


Radiolites that tell time in the dark. 


Rost. H. Incersoit & Bro., 315 Fourth Avenue, New Yorx Crry 








Radiolite—ths lew- 
est priced Radiolite 
i] tells time in the 


Y dark — $3.25 — tax 
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watch that tells time ( ) nickel er geld-flled 
/) in the dark— Rad- Nhe ey case—nichel, $8.00— 
Pe 


Also Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Shanghai 
Ingersoll Watch Co., Ltd., Lo 
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10 Centsa Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 


tore Shoat maunic itt nie th eke eee: Ele hiae 

our Be < J 
iy Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 
on easy payments. 


' Shows this and other Symphonola styles, sold 


Records Get our list of the latest song, 
dance, popular clear - 
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years. How would yau like it? 
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HE above shows a cut of the muct 

talked of new Liberty Calendar 
The mere suggestion that this plan of 
measuring time should take the place of 
our present calendar is enough to make 
any old-fashioned, conservative persor 
gasp for breath. 

The Liberty Calendar scheme does 
away with all of the 420 little squares— 
thirty-five to the month—which are now 
used to make up our yearly calendar 
and places in their stead an insignifeant 
little bunch of only twenty-eight squares 
The Liberty Calendar of only twenty- 
eight squares will not have to be printed 
new every year, but a person can sim- 
ply cut out the above very simple form, 
paste it on a card, and use it all the rest 
of his natural life. Indeed, after a few 
months’ experiencé under this Liberty 
Calendar, every one would have it mem- 
orized, and thereafter all printed ealen- 
dars of every sort might be thrown inte 
the waste-basket for good and all. In- 
cidentally, this would mean a saving of 
$15,000,000 a year now spent for printed 
calendars. 

In framing the new calendar, only 
three slight changes are made im the 
present form. First, New Year’s Day 
is made an independent legai holiday 
It is placed between the last day of De. 
cember and the first day of January 
but it is not included in any week o1 
month. Then, the remaining 364 days 
are divided into thirteen months of ex: 
actly four weeks each, every mentb 
commencing with Monday. e@ new 
month is called Liberty, and is placed 
in between February and March. 

Of course, the extra day in Leap Years 
also has to be provided for, and to take 
care of this another independent day 
called ‘‘Correction Day’’ is placed at 
the end of each fourth year between the 
last day of December and New Year’r 
Day of the following year. 

This will make two holidays come to 
gether once in four years, but that wil 
exactly suit business men who have 
their yearly inventories to make, and it 
will also furnish a wonderfully cenve 
nient time, in connection with nearby 
Christmas, for young people to get mar 
ried and start out together on the com 
ing year. These two independent day: 
are to be known by their names and not 
7 number dates. For instance, ‘* New 

ear’s Day 1923,’’ or ‘‘Correction Day 
1924.’’ Thus every calendar year foi 
all time to come is provided with jus 
thirteen months of exactly four week: 
each. In order to retain all the funda 
mentals of the present calendar, ‘* Cor 
rection Day’”’ is omitted from the las: 

ear of all centuries not evenly divisible 
by 400. This is necessary because ou; 
calendar year is out of joint with the 
true Solar year to the extent of thirty 
four seconds a year. Some people sup 

e our present months are 
y the moon, but this is a mistake, 

The summer season under the new 
form is givenfour months, but each of 
the other seasons is given three menths 
as heretofore. It is claimed that this 
corenmomest will be more true to nature 
than our present division. Fi 

The plan also pony ieee that Good Fri- 
day and Easter Sunday shall always be 













































































observed on certain fixed dates, This 
was contemplated when our present 
calendar was adopted. 

People need not complain about a lit- 
tle inconvenience in observing birth- 
days ; George Washington was not born 
on February 22, but on February ll. He 
was born before our present calendar 
was adopted by Great Britain and the 
American colonies. 

The officers of the association which 
planned the new calendar are informed 
that the French Academy of Sciences 
favors their plan and will advocate its 
adoption by all the nations which shall 
join the new League of Nations. A bill 
for the adoption of the Liberty Calendar 
has already been introduced in our Con- 
gress. The bill provides that the change 
to the new form shall take effect on the 
first day of the year 1922. This will 
make the transition very easy, as that 
lay will be Sunday as well as New 


NOVEMBER, 1919 


Year’s Day, and the next day will be 
Monday, January 1. Thereafter, at the 
end of each four weeks, a new month 
will begin, and this will be the regular 
order to the end of time. All the months 
will be exactly alike, and this will con- 
tinue for all the ages to come. 

Under the Liberty Calendar one will 
be able to tell on what day of the week 
any future date will fall, even though 
that date should be a thousand years 
hence. “Also under the new form there 
would be no more five Sundays to the 
month to upset all our calculatjons. 
Every holiday and every anniversary 
will always fall on the same day of the 
week in every year. 

A promissory note given for any num- 
ber of weeks, months and years will al- 
ways mature on the same day of the 
week it was given. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of notes and contracts are exe- 
cuted every day of the year, and it 
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would be a great convenience to both 
ae to the contracts if they could 

now on what day of the week each ob- 
ligation would mature. This is impracti- 
cal now, but under the Liberty Calendar 
the maturity day would be known at 
once. The new plan will also bea _ 
convenience both to employers of labor 
and to employees. 





All the Same in the End 


One of the papers in an*Iowa town re- 
_— that a boy there had been severely 
itten by a “‘canine.’’ Whereupon, a rival 
paper reprinted the report, with credit to 
the other sheet, and added: 
“His father mounted an equine and 
went for the doctor, who recommended a 
ultice of milk from the family bovine. 
ft is said that a slice of fat from a poreine 
is a good thing for such a wound.” 
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Nothing Can Beat 


Improvement 


Lies THE fabled tortoise that outran the hare, persistent improvement in 
bound to win—“Good enough” develops speed, but 


keeps going. And here you have one of the main reasons 
why Remington UMC modern guns and ammunition are so popular. 
Remington UMC has contributed more im 
other manufacturer. The 
ehot shells are for the first 
The hardest rain, the longest 


ou buy 


is the wonderful 


powder. 


au pum 
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Remington UMC speed, pattern and penetration. 
There are more than 82,700 leadi 
UnitedStates who sell Remington 


t also means best service 


For Sale In Your Nearest Town 


Use Rem Oil to clean and oil your gun, the best combination Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive. . 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 

Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
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More Space in the Stock Rack | 








The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 
DIVISION No. 1 
Light Four-wheeled 
a a... use 


Miebt trocka, 1.250 Ibe., 
%-ton and 1-ton. 


DIVISION No. 2 
es Treltm tine 








for use with trucks; 
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Trade-Mark Reg, U. S, Patent Office 






ing the almost universal vehicle for taking 

stock to market. Farmers and trucking 
companies that do the farmer’s hauling have dis- 
covered that twice as large a load can be hauled if 
the truck pulls a Trailmobile and the Trailmobile 
adds only 124 per cent to the cost of operating a 
truck. 


One driver does as much work as two can do 
without the Trailmobile. With a passenger car or 
light truck the Trailmobile hauls grain, fruit and 
produce to distant markets, saving packing expense 
and commissions. 


\ LL over the country the motor truck is becom- 











Write for booklet, ‘“‘Economy in Hauling"! 


The Trailmobile Company 
501-521 E. Fifth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 













T have cut 1600 cords wood 
cut of yellow fir 


"The Wade is 
wth in ccd Obes peadad hod Lbagrte ten hoon 
Why break your back sawing wood by hand, when the power- 
ot Indie Wade Potable Gasoline Drag Saw will outsaw 70 men 


at one-terth 

t, simple, Cuts wood of any size, “Tr 8 cords 

toa ion of ousands of Wades now in use. not 
sawing the ¢h. p. engine will operate other ight macilinery. 


Wade Portable Gasoline 
Drag Saw 
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The Prize Crop Contest 
Setting new standards of production 


OU would oats that by this time 

(October 1) al the entries in the 
National Crop Contest would be in m2 
the work of comparing results under wa 
as to some crops at least. Not at all. 
have a number_of reports on wheat oad 
oats; but the whole Northwest is still to be 
heard from. And as to corn, cotton and 
potatoes—we don’t know when all entries 
will be in. Today we are sending out to the 
county agents of one of our biggest corn- 
producing states a special letter—sending 
it at the request of the Agricultural College 
authorities, who are determined that then 
state shall be represented in the contest. 

One county agent in Indiana writes that 
he has three corn entries which will run 
over 100 bushels of corn an acre apiece. 
One New York county agent sends in a 
report on five acres of wheat that is mighty 
fine. He was so deeply interested that he 
acted as one of the Judges himself—in 
fact, quite a number of county agents are 
doing this, to their great credit. The 
story of what has. happened and is ha 

ning is going to be so big that it will 
hard to boil it down into the space that 
can be sparéd for its telling. The crop 
contest is still going, and going strong. 
The interest at the finish is a good deal 
like that at the finish of any great race, 
and we are just as deeply interested as 
the men who are competing. 

From the state of Indiana alone a 
thousand corn entries were received this 
month, so that our readers can appreci- 
ate the immense amount of work of the 
contest, and the time it will take ta 
determine the final results. All we can 
say now is that the contest is a great suc- 
cess and is being pushed to the utmost. 

There is more to The Farm Journal’s 
Prize Crop Contest than appears on the 
surface. The primary and greatest moving 
cause of this contest was to stimulate the 

roduction of food in the world’s greatest 
ood crisis. But there are going to be 
results of permanent value to American 
agriculture. The prize-winning yields are 
going to set new standards of creduction 
or every farmer in the United States. 

Farming as a business is usually too 
local in character. Most people are satis- 
fied if their yields are up to the local 
standard; if their corn and wheat and oats 
and potatoes are as good as their neighbors’. 
Even our agricultural colleges are likely 
to assume that the results in other states 
have no parsenex value in their own. 

It is the purpose of The Farm Journal, 
after the returns are all in from the Prize 
Se sites Shes See 
why of the bi yie six “ 
tant crops. oe conditions have their 
influence, no doubt, but there are great, 
fundamental principles involved in in- 
creased yields that can be worked out and 
handed to our readers for their profitable 
reading and use. The men who win 

rizes will also give a new impetus to 
arming—new standards of yield, new 
meth of attaining those standards. 
Mhedo bw in Oregon will in a measure 
be good in Massachusetts. Dakota and 
Texas will have a chance to understand 
the factors which go into making their best 


When the Germans and Danes —.. 
be to develop agriculture the 
they started was poorer than y 
og oned American farm, 889 
the yields from this poor land average 
very much higher than the yields from our 
own; in fact, average is than 
all but the very of our own can 
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five bushels of corn an acre is just the same 
as for 100 bushels an acre. The cost of plow- 
ing, planting, cultivating and digging an 
acre of potatoes is the same for fifty 
bushels as for 200 bushels. Likewise, the 
value of the use of the land, taxes, deprecia- 
tion, management—all expenses which go 
with poor farming the same as with good 
farming—run side by side. 

The cost of pure-bred, tested seed, of 
manure and fertilizer, of extra cultivation, 
of spraying and of harvesting and curing 
the crops is a per-bushel cost for the extra 
bushels produced. To this we must add 
the cost of hauling and marketing the 
extra bushels. But in the proper use of 
these practises there is a clean, net profit 
over cost. The fifty bushel _—< pota- 
toes to the acre and eo ushels of 
corn to the acre will not even with 
its cost of production under today’s con- 
ditions. i by adding fertilizer, using 
reliable seed, doing ig Be seg Kagnaswse. 
spraying, ete., we can bring the crops up 
ro fifty bushels of corn to the acre and 
200 of potatoes to the acre at a reasonable 
cost, the loss will have been turned into 
a profit. We may even be able to bri 
the farm income up beyond that “Goo 
Living and 10%.” 

Of the six crops listed in the Prize-Crop 
Contest, four are world crops, the price of 
which is fixed by world markets. Potatoes 
are a national crop, and shipments are 
made from such distant points that prac- 
tically the same conditions govern as with 
the grains and cotton. Alfalfa is a crop 
that makes its reappearance in milk and 
meat, which puts it into the same class. 

We can’t control the prices of any of 
these crops. Twenty-five bushels of corn 
and fifty bushels of potatoes will sell for 
the same price a bushel as would our fifty 
bushels of corn and 200 bushels of potatoes. 
Nothing is-to be gained by loose talk about 
making more money by producing less 
crops at higher prices. Your one hope of 
making the most out of your farming 
operations is to produce as many bushels 
as you can at a margin of profit on every 
bushel produced. 

If 1,000,000 farmers, each with twenty 
acres in wheat, produced five bushels more 
to the acre the extra crop would hardl 
affect the price of wheat one cent a bushel. 

Watch for these new standards of pro- 
duction. There will be the top-notchers, 
of course; but there will also be many that 
don’t reach the highest standard, but 
which will represent your own possible 
standard. ves 


Save the Old Sacks 


Old sacks lying around get to be something 

of a nuisanee. If stored im the right place 

ws Pag may come when they are reali 
andy. 

Ripped apart and shaken out well, they 
make good blankets to throw over the 
cows at milking time. They may be 
sewed together so that they will 
enough to protect the legs. 

An old sack is a good thing to wipe off 
the horses with when they come in all wet 
and chilly. Get clear down to the fetter 
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Heats the ole 
House Comfortably” 


‘It is just as easy and simple to install an Inter- 
national Onepipe Heater in an old house as in a 
new one, 

There is only ONE large pipe leading directly to 
ONE big register, so there is nae ON E hole in ONE 
floor tocut. A-simple task of a few hours, and you 
have the comfort, convenience and healthfulness 
of furnace heat all over the house, 


INTERNATIONAL 


OneEPIPE HEATER 


Pe = ~_ pes heater, you get rid 
of the slavery of stoves with all the 

fuss and muss they make. You ge er bad : 
enjoy the whole house, just as you enjoy the comforts of 
do in summer. snternational Ons- 





an 
Pipe Heater this 








The cellar, where all the fruits and vege- : : 
tables are stored, is kept cool as ever. The wel ot oo aera 
coal and ashes are down there where they easy payment plan. 
belong. There’s only One fire to tend, once 
or twice a day, where everything is handy. Write Teday! 





It costs no more to run the International 
Onepipe than several stoves, and you get 
more and healthier heat, distributed into 
every nook and corner. It burns any kind 
of fuel, and if wood is handiest, there are 
two doors forming a big, handy opening. 
(We also make a special Onepipe for wood 
only. Send for special ca if that is 
your only fuel.) 

The International Onepipe Heater fits 
eB homes, churches, stores and Public 


Let us tell you if this heater is best for 
you. Send for our catalog with information 
chart. m you return the chart we’ll 
tell you frankly whether this is the heater 

ou need, what size, etc. As we make all 
inds of heating systems our advice is 
absolutely unbiased. 

Where we recommend the International 

pe Heater, our advice carries with it 
a 60 days’ trial privilege and a 5 year 
guarantee. 

This advice and our catalog are 80 
write at once. Rahat 


INTERNATIONAL HeasTER Company 
8-28 Garfield St., Utica, N. Y. 


Me 8Only ONE Registor 
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Warm as an arctic— 










washes off like a boot 


The new U. S. Walrus which is fast be- 
coming popular among farmers everywhere 


shoe—easy to put on and take off—warm and comfort- 
able—one that could be easily cleansed of the dirt of 
the barnyard. 


There’s an overshoe like that ready for you this winter. 
With an all-rubber surface—snow-tight and water-tight—lined 
with thick, soft fleece—the new U. S. Walrus is just the thing 
you’ve been looking for. 


It slips right on over your regular shoes. You ean trudge 
through mud and wet all day, and then at your doorstep— 
swish!—a pail of water washes the U.S. Walrus as clean as 
before you started. A moment to unbuckle them and leave 
them at the door, and you enter the heuse as clean and dry- 
shod as you left it. 


Think of having an overshee that keeps your feet warm 
as an arctic does—dry as a boot will—in the coldest, wettest 
weather! In every way the new U. S. Walrus is the farmer’s 
ideal overshoe. 


Fe years farmers have needed a high rubber over- 


U. S. Walrus—Comes in ali 
weights and sizes; in red, black, 
and white. An overshoe with 
an all-rubber surface that can 
actually be washed off after 
wearing. Warm as an arctic. 
Absolutely water-tight. 
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At exactly the points where overshoes usually wear out 
first, the U. S. Walrus has been made strongest. 


Ask your dealer today to show you a pair of the new 
U. S. Walrus. * 


Other U. S. Models—all built for extra miles of wear 


It makes no difference whether you want.a boot for the wet season; 
a bootee or rubber for general use, or a cloth-top arctic for the cold— 
you can find in U. S. Rubber footwear exactly what you need. 


Every one of these models is made with the same care in details of 
construction as the U. S. Walrus. Heavy five-ply soles—special rein- 
forcements at toe and heel—and always the highest quality rubber— 
these are the characteristics of evéry piece of U.S. Rubber footwear. 


The U.S. Seal, wherever you find it, means solid wear and long 
eervice for your money. 


U. S. Boots—reinforced where the wear is hardest 


The sole—Five soles in one; all of the finest rubber and 





fabric. 
Back of the heel—Every st take strains the seam i Boots—. sizes 
j back. At this point oe’ Boot is peudeoasd with pi les: Sh ae 
ten thicknesses. = oy — 
i : King, Sporting, and Hip. 
The toe—Has a cloth lining, a rubber and fabric strip In red, black and white. 


around the edge, a “vamp” lining, a toe cap, and a sheet of 
highest quality rubber on the outside. 


t The “bend” in front—A boot has no lacing in front to give 
: as you walk. Every mile you cover, the rubber at this point 

bends and buckles 750 times. Six heavy thicknesses give 
‘ long wear to U. S. Boots at this point. 





U.S: Arctics—Come in 
one, two, four, and six 
Buckles, all weights and 
sizes. Made of snow- 
tight cashmerette, warm 
and comfortable. Re- 
inforeed where the wear 
is hardest. 

















U. S. Bootee—Comes in red; 
black, and white. Hy- 
six eyelets; Lo-Bootee, 
eyelets. Worn over the 

An all-rubber surface, eas 
washed off. Water-tight. Re- 
inforced where the wear i 
hardest: . 


dl 


Ask for U.S.RUBBER 
2 FOOTWEAR 


Care OS 


_ UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY!) [i 
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Things that help 


ODERN science has in- 

vented many things that 
help make farm life easier, 
more comfortable, more en- 
joyable. 


Bat the one thing that contri- 
butes more than anything else 
to ease, comfort and enjoy- 
ment of life is good health. 


Good health depends to a 
great degree on good digestion 
which, in turn,depends largely 
on good teeth. 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM has 
for years been advocated as 
the safe, efficient dentifrice 
that, used twice a day, will 
help keep the teeth sound. 


More dentists recommend 
Colgate’s than any other den- 
tifrice— a strong endorsement 
of its merits. 


Let RIB, ON DENTAL CREAM 
help you to good teeth—good 
health. 


A generous trial tube will 
be sent for a 2c stamp. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 88 199 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK 











a uniform for 
e regular men 
who make every 
day count. 
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“Expert Farm Shop Work 








Pipe Jaws for Bench Vise—sy cuas. 4. witey 


and at times have or- 

casion to use it for hold- 
ing pipe, it will pay well to 
take a few odd minutes and 
make the set of V-jaws for 
attaching to the vise, such 
as shown in the sketches. 
They are easily made from 
pieces of plate iron. 

The V-shape slot in the 
piece of bar stock, B, is cut & 
with a hack saw and rough- 
ed up with a chisel to make 
a gripping surface. The 
plate, A, is curved to fit the 
top of the vise and is rivet- 
ed to the jaw,B, as shown at 
C. Place the jaws in the 
vise as shown at D. By 
making two or three size 
jaws one can grip all sizes 
of pipe. 

Another handy thing is 
the simple pipe support 
shown at F. It is bolted or clamped to 
the edge of the bench. This is adjustable 
for several inches in height. The Y-bolt 
is made by removing the head from a 
bolt and splitting as shown at E. All of 
these oaethe made from old serap iron. 


[: you have a bench-vise 





Home-Made Iron Singletree 
© 








ei i KG: --) 


There is always need of new singletrees on 
the farm, ay the average anic will 
be more likely to make a success of con- 
structing an iron one than he will of mak- 
ing one from wood and then “ironing’’ it, 
if these directions are followed: 
Secure a * ergrs of gas-pipe two feet long, 
e forge and flatten it until a 


an inch and a half slot on the front of each 
the singletree. The hooks are 
Sage to swing in these slots as shown. 

o hitch an animal to the singletree, the 

are pulled back till they extend from 
ends of the tree as shown by dotted 
The chains are then hooked, and 
Ww the hooks swing forward at right 
angle to the tree, the chains can not 
unhooked. These hooks may be 
riveted in place or secured with small 
bolts. In any case, it will be better to 
drill the holes than to punch them. 

To attach the singletree to a plow or a 
doubletree, drill a hole through the flat- 
tened pipe and insert an eye-bolt. 

P. T. Hines. 





Shop Pays 500 Per Cent 


Here is a concrete illustration of the value 
of a shop on every farm. Here is John 
with a broken singletree. He is getting a 
stretch pace’ for spring cultivation. Labor 
is scarce time is at a premium. 
is the logic of sending a hand to the Bend 
to buy a singletree, or te the shop to have 
one made? Here’s the answer to this 
uestion: I take down a singletree from 
the wall of the shop where it has been hung 
ready for any emergency, and John is soon 
back at his job. 


“4 


I have had a little shop for several 
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During that time I have made 
it pay 500 per cent on the investment. R. 


seasons. 





Good Way of Tempering Steel 


An old Finlander who has been a black- 
smith from early boyhood, gave me this 
simple formula for tempering steel. “I 
have never found anything that beats my 
way of tempering steel. I draw out the 
temper, in the common manner, to a good 
blue; i am very careful to let the blue 
come slowly. Then I dip it in vinegar. 
The steel is toughened by the acid in the 
vinegar. If the tempering is done right, 
a chisel can be driven right through a 
heavy iron.” Chas. Olive. 


. Useful Door Hvok 


Below is a door hook that is very simple to 
make and far surpasses the old scheme of 
two hooks on a door. 

To make it, a good quality of heavy steel 
wire is needed. hole is bored through 
the door, and two small square iron plates 
with holes in their centers, are put on. 
These act as reinforcing pieces for the door 

anel. Take the steel wire, form a hook 
in the end to fit into the staple, C, and 
after determining the length of the hook, 
bend the other end at right angles and put 
it through the hole in the plates; then bend 
it downward. 

The shape of the completed hook is 
shown at A and also in the dotted lines of 
the larger sketch, B. This hook can be 
operated from either side of the —s 
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A Singing “ Literary ” 


By PHILIP WRIGHT WHITCOMB 


ple in our community had met 

[ od in the schoolhouse every 

Friday night for “literary” during several 

but they seemed to be getting into 
arut. The ip 2 folks especially were 
not very excited about the meetings. 

Attempts at brightening up the program 
helped some, and occasional parties of the 
usual ‘‘bid-for-a-supper-basket” kind had 
a good effect, but not for long. 

The enthusiasm with which the younger 
people sang on their way to and from the 
meetings finally suggested an idea. Of 
course, they had always had some singing 
at the “literary” but it wasn’t of the 
jovial, spontaneous kind that was needed. 
At the next meeting Sore in 

tting the idea accepted that they should 
get hold of the new ome songs and 
also work up some of the old favorites, 
and that there should bea song after each 
number on the program, but the big 

int of it was that every one must join 
m, singers and non-singers. 

- They knew very well that no one would 
actually feel like joining in when the time 
eame, so they got all to agree that every 
one should pay a three-cent fine for every 
song not participated in. To enforce the 
rule, inspectors were appointed who, 
themselves singing heartily all the time, 
watched for people not joining in. It was 
oseyagd to choose exactly the right 
people for this. At first many people 
moved their lips and merely pretended to 
sing, but that led them on to singing 
heartily. 

By the fourth week of the new style the 
thing was an undoubted success. The 

irit of the place was entirely changed. 

e old awkwardness that every one had 
shared before gave way to a sort of thrill 
of interest in everything. Perhaps the 
people were all wondering what the next 
song would be. Whatever the reason, 
oy took a keen interest in everything. 

hey have now dropped the “fines” 

system, and use another method. Some 
one—generally the school-teacher or the 
minister, but sometimes a real singing 
teacher—sits on the platform during 
the singing, and after each song marks up 
on the blackboard a stroke for whichever 
Bide of the room sang the best. The 
rivalry runs very high each week and each 
month for the highest score, and the room 
is always divided sharply into the two 
sections. Moreover, the rivalry is of a 
ee rnterly merry and good-natured sort. 

singing “literary” after this fashion is a 
sure-fire success. 





| Box for Talking-Machine 


Records 


. Phonographs and talking-machines are be- 


coming very common in farm homes, and of 

course the number of records increases from 

month to month. They ought to be kept in 

some place where no harm can come to them. 
cut offers a s tion : 

Make a box of -inch stuff of a size, to ac- 
commodate twelve-inch records, when closed, 
and another to accommodate ten-inch records. 

off the cover in the slanting manner 
shown, so as to make it easy to get at the rec- 
ords. Hinge the cover at the rear. A stri 
with sawed out grooves is fastened to the Sook 


of the interior, and also one on bottom, 
Into these ves the records and will 
each other. 


always be from contact 
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The Greatest Novel Ever Written—by the 
Most Popular Author in All the World 


Harold Bell Wright 


Vibrant with the local color of 
the mystic, enchanted Ozarks— 
the ete of the Hills country. 
Brian Kent, Auntie Sue, Judy and 
Betty Jo are more than creations 
—they are actual, human realities. 


Illustrations by J. Allen St. John 


THE RECREATION OF BRIAN 


First Printing—Forty Carloads—750,000 Copies 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT carries a message that will 
strengthen human faith to happiness: ‘“The foundation principles of life— 
honesty, courage, fidelity, morality, etc.—are eternal facts, Life must and 
will goon. You can neither stop it nor turn it back.’’ In the author’s 
inimitable, fascinating style this message is like a heaven-sent blessing that 
will cheer and give~courage to millions of weary, storm-tossed souls that 
have all but gone down in these recent years of world chaos. ‘‘The Re- 
Creation of Brian Kent’’ is a delightful Ozark story of life and love, sweet 
and appealing with pathos, rich in 5 maa , masterful in character 
analysis, charming in description and intensely dramatic, not with physical 
combat, but with skillful visualization of the clash and conflicts of the in- 


visible forces of life. 
Fuil Cloth, 12mo., $1.50 


Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright—Over Eight Million Sold 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling 
of Dan Matthews—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their 
Yesterdays—The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man 


Harold Bell Wright’s Books Are Sold Everywhere | 
The Uncrowned King “tests 
Our Big Catal 


60 Cents 
of We catalog and send by mail, ata 
Books of All Publishers FREE big saving to you, over 25,000 books of 
other publishers. We supply the largest number of public, private and school libraries 


and individuals with all their books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write for 
catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 















































Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life 
“A literary gem that will live” 
























\ Smashing 
Prices Again 


<Y Says “The Old Stove Maste 


If this advertisement catches your eye, Neighbor, 
don’t miss the opportunity you have this year to 
» save big on that new range or heater direct-to- /, \ 

you from Kalamazoo. i! 


Write and Get My Book 4a 


Everyone knows Kalamazoo quality. Our satisfied cus- 
tomers from coast to coast eay you can’t beat Our (in. 
prices s ve you 25% to.40%, because xen deal direct ; 
with manufacturers. Cash or Easy Payments, Un- 
conditional gi arantee. We pay freight. 
Mail a postal today. Als. get my offer on Kalamazoo 
ag ~, Furnaces, Kitchen Kabinets and Tables, 
eS SS Phonographs, Cream Separators, Fire 
—_ less Cookers, Indoor Closets, Sewing 
Machines, Washing Machines, Paint, 
Roofing and other home needs. 
Ask for Catalog No, 105 
**The Old Stove Master’’ 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


‘A Kalamazoo 
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On bended knee 


the black slaves served 


COFFEE 


In this dazzling fashion, coffee was served in the court of Louis 
XIV:— 

“In gorgeous costumes, on bended knees, black slaves presented 
coffee in tiny cups of egg-shell porcelain, with saucers of gold and 
silver and embroidered silk napkins, to the grand dames of the 
period’. 


Coffee is not now in any sense aluxury. It is the most democratic of 
drinks. It is found everywhere, enjoyed by everybody,—rich and poor. 
Coffee costs less than a penny a cup. 


The charm of coffee,—who will deny its zest, its savor, its gusto? 
Coffee has subjugated nearly every nation,—edged its way afound the 
habitable globe. Simply because it most fully satisfies the complex 
craving for food and drink. 


In America, coffee as a beverage, is safely and firmly established in 
public favor. It is now used more extensively here than in any country 
of the world. The annual consumption is more than one billion pounds! 
It is on the menu of the millions. Coffee is part of our national life—as 
staple as bread and butter—the “Universal Beverage.”’ 


Coffee has earned this important place by the sheer might of merit,— 
by reason of an amazingly pleasing appeal to the taste,—by the force of 
its genuine wholesome goodness. It tastes good. It smells good. And 
by the verdict of the masses expressed in daily life—it is good. 


Coffee is cheering, soothing, comforting, sustaining and healthful. 
Ask the soldier in the trench. Ask the sailor at sea. Ask the laborer in 
his cottage. Ask the millionaire in his mansion. 


Coffee is “‘man’s drink,”” A sturdy, hearty, flavory, savory drink. 
A real chummy, clubby drink. It greets the busy man at breakfast. It 
meets him at the conference luncheon. It regales him at dinner. And 
again at his club banquet. 


Where prohibition prevails,—coffee becomes even more popular. We 
see the revival of the good old-fashioned coffee house, where men may 


meet, and mingle in honest, manly, friendly spirit,—where they may 
toast each other in a “bumper” of their favorite brand of coffee. 


ee oy ee a ae 


Copyright 1919 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States. 
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The Rural Church Must Serve 


By EARLE WILLIAMS 


Banta says that “religion in the 
country resembles catarrh—it’s worse 
in the winter.” But Jes’blow did not visit 
the sections where progressive, trained 
ministers are leading the rural community 
to well-rounded activity. 

For instance, the Rev. E. C. Reineke 
found Byron, Minn., almost a hopeless case 
when he went there to take charge of a 
church. He demonstrated in a few weeks 
that all the backward rural community 
needs is leadership with vision and action; 
that when this is had, results are quick. 

Men were scarce at church in Byron. 
From four to eight turned out to services. 
The situation was discouraging enough 
but the Reverend Mr. Reineke remodeled 
his church and worked out a community 
program. The Sunday-school attendance 
soon grew to 200 and the church services 
brought out fifty men. The community 
spirit started in the church and spread over 
the whole countryside. Schools have been 
improved, electric lights installed in the 
village, gravel roads put down. 

There is no fast rule in getting next to 
the heart of the rural community and solv- 
ing their religious and social community 
problems. The Rev. J. H. Singleton, of 
Dewey, Ill., prepared himself for the rural 
ministry by taking a course in agriculture 
at the University of Illinois. Boys’ and 
girls’ clubs are specialities of his pastoral 
work. That his agricultural knowledge has 
been put to good account is demonstrated 
by the fact that he is now the county leader. 
His work is recognized by the Commercial 
Club and Rotary Club of Champaign, Ill. 
This is one example of how a program of a 
modern rural minister is appreciated by 
the people, and how the rural population 
may be vitally connected with the largest 
movements in local and national life. 

A church that is “gluing and clamping, 
instead of splitting,” is a little church in 
lowa. It had declined until it could pay 
only $300 a year for a part of a man’s time. 
Some good woman conceived the idea of 
making it a social center. A right-mindéd 
rural minister was found, and in less than 
two years the church had found its place 
in the community and was paying $1,200 
for all of the minister’s time. 

Another church had a pastor who be- 
lieved that no rural church could really 
prosper that did not make itself a com- 
munity center. He captured the heart 
and imagination of his people with this 
idea, He organized a young men’s Bible 
class, cooperative societies for selling grain 
and apples, a farmers’ institute with 
special lectures on agricultural topics; 
built up a community library of 1,000 


| volumes. More than fifty Jews are patrons 


of the library. 
The Church Is a Community Servant 


“The old idea was that the church is a 

lace exclusively for —s says Paul 
E.. Vogt, superintendent of the rural work 
department of the Methodist church home 
missions. “Present demands are for equip- 
ment adequate for a program of worship, 
religious education and community ser- 


vice. 
“There is today sweeping over the coun- 
try a demand for community action that is 
bound to be met by some agency. 
people want the church to supply this de- 
mand by adequate buildings. e church 
fails to meet this demand by supplying 
buildings for religious education, recrea- 
tion, social life, and for public discussion of 
civic problems, in place of the one-room 
— structures ~_ ae up the 
igious equipment of probably eighty 
cent of our smaller communities, other 
agencies will meet the need, and the plight 
of the church in the small community will 
deservedly. be that of the city churches 
that. have lost their opportunity for service 
by too narrow a program. ay 
“Christianity is a far bigger thing than 
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an institution, and if the church fails to 

ide for the expression of the Christian 
spirit, other agencies will. Christianity 
will live on, but will find its expression 
through agencies competent to serve its 
purposes.” 

« Live on Earth, Board in Heaven ”’ 
The reason why many rural communities 
do not have churches that serve is beeause 
of lack of financial support. There is a 
trite, true witticism that the rural minis- 
try is “trying to live on earth and board in 
Heaven.’ 

How thousands of country ministers 
live is a mystery difficult to explain, for 
they are certainly not paid a salary suf- 
ficient to support a family. When it is 
true that the average salary of country 
ministers is less than $600, it is plain that 
thousands of men must be receiving con- 
siderably less to bring the average so low. 

Hod-carriers in New York earn more 
than $900 a year; in one large denomina- 
tion in America the country ministers are 
reported to receive on the average of 
$325. The large majority of rural min- 
isters are making a great struggle to care 
for their families with inadequate support. 
Every year the struggle is getting more 
difficult and many men are giving up. 

The Rural Ballot Rules 


Fifty-three and seven-tenths per cent of 
the population of the United States is rural. 
There are more than 20,000,000 people 
who receive their mail through the rural 
delivery system. More than one-half of 
the children of this country are dependent 
for church, Sunday-school and public 
school upon what rural andvillage life pro- 
vides. here are 259,306 miles of tele- 
phone wire winding through the rural 
sections of the country. The rural ballot 
rules the nation. 

All of this means that ministers must 
turn about; that is, they must quit using the 
country church as a stepping-stone to enter- 
ing the city church. The country church is 
so large an institutionin America as tomake 
its service the life-work of the ministry. 
It is so large as to demand adequate 
financial support of the rural population, 
not only insuring proper community life, 
but attractive enough conditions to insure 
the ministry a living instead of an existence. 


Safety Lantern 


Taking a lantern into a barn at night is 
always a matter of risk, be as careful as one 
may, since the lantern must be set down 
while the work is done, and may be tipped 
over. To prevent the jantern tipping over 
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VICTROLA 


CThe instrument specially made 
to play Victor and Victrola Records 














“What artists make rec- 
ords for it?’ That indi- 
cates the quality of a talk- 
ing-machine as a musical 
instrument—upon that 
depends the pleasure you 
will get from it. 

The Victrola brings to 
you the greatest artists of 
all the world—and they 
make records for the Vic- 
tor Company exclusively 

use they are convinced. 
that only Victor Records 
do full justice to their art; 
that only the Victrola brings that art into your 
home in all its beauty. 

Such fidelity of tone is possible only because 
Victor Records and the Victrola are scientific- 
ally coordinated and synchronized in the pro- 
cesses of manufacture. They should be used 
together to secure a perfect reproduction. 
That is the way for you to hear in your own 
home the superb interpretations of the great- 
est artists exactly as they themselves heard 
and approved their own work. 







































Victors and Vic 
trolas $12 to $950. 
Write us for cata- 
logs and name of 

nearest Victor 





























VICTOR TALKING’ MACHINE CO, CAMDEN, N. Jeff 
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Money! 
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De it with a Disston Buck 


Saw—lIt’s Easier 


Disston Buck Saws are known all over Amer- 
ica for the way they saw wood. 

Finest steel in the blade—Disston Crucible 
Steel, made in the Disston plant. You can tell 
by the way it “sings” how keen its teeth are. 

For the wood-sawing you have to do—get a 
Disston. It will make it easier for you—fewer 
strokes to get through. 

You can feel the Disston bite in; clean and 
sure—no slipping and gliding—and you don’t 
have to put so much weight on it toget through. 

You can get Disston Saws at any good hard- 
ware store—many of them specialize on Diss- 
tons exclusively. 

t Send today for free copy of “Disston Saws 
and Tools forthe Farm.” It contains informa- 
tion of value to you. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


**America’s Longest Established Makers of Hand Saws, 
Cress-Cut Sawe, Band Saws, Circular Sawe and Toois’* 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 
































DISSTON SAWS AND TOOLS Standard for 
Nearly Eighty Years—and Growing Faster Every Year 































roy nserver tae a esr 
rolls. ey we ity galvanizing, proo 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 

us a new neon. We would do that 













































Fraud in Marriage Ceremony 
and Other Legal Answers 
By A. H. THROCKMORTON 

SE of Wrong Name in Marriage Cere- 


Ae 


mony or Deed: 1. If a person is mar- *) ass 
ried by his middle name instead of by his ‘| trip 
proper family name, is the marriage valid? ‘| was 
2. Is a deed valid which is made to a woman ofte 
by her middle name instead of her family she 
. name? Subscriber, Iowa. trip 
The answer to both questions is, “‘Yes.’’ s ; 
So far as the legality of the marriage or the , tior 
deed is concerned, it makes no difference wor 
what name is used. In fact, the courts have of | 
gone so far as to hold a marriage valid even 4 litt] 
where the groom deceived the bride as to his : 
name and position in society. If the bride anc 
marries the very man she intended to marry, | But 
she takes him “for better or for worse,” and | hav 
can not complain if he turns out to be dif- ’ a 
ferent from or worse than what she thought and 
him to be as to name or rank or worldly 1 tha: 
wealth. : fart 
Death of Lamb after Sale, but Before chil 
Delivery: A engages two lambs from B chil 
through A’s tenant the day before lamb- * is fe 
market day at B’s scales. On market day and 
B cuts out from market sale the two lambs and 
for A as per request to save them for A. ness 
B notifies A by mail a few days later that So 
he is holding the lambs for him, and A | poi 
writes that he can not eome for the lambs . 
at once, but will come the next week. the 
When A comes for the lambs in two or assé 
three weeks, one of the lambs has died and sho 
he refuses to pay for it. Who should the 
sustain the loss? Subscriber, W. Virginia. enc 
The general rule in cases like that described bel: 


is that the loss falls on him who was the e 
owner of the animal at the time of its death. 
If the two lambs set aside by B for A had been 
approved by A or A’s agent as acceptable to A 
in fulfilment of his order, then title had passed 
to A and he must. bear the loss resulting from 
the death of one of the lambs. If, however, 
the lambs had not been delivered, and no 
particular individuals from the flock had 
been approved by either A or his agent. as 
satisfactory to him, then title was still in B 
and the loss must fall on him. 


Order of Liability of Indorsers on Note: 
A promissory note signed by A as maker 
and indorsed by B was presented by A to 
the bank for discount, but the bank refused 
to discount it for want of sufficient 
security. C was then induced to indorse 
the note by writing his name under that of 
B, whereupon the bank discounted it. 
Upon A’s failure to pay the note at ma- ’ 
turity, it was paid by B and C, each 
contributing an equal amount. Wasn’t B 
liable to C for the full amount of the note 
and if so, how can C enforce this liability 


Maryland. D. 

In the case stated, the presumption is that © 
the indorsers are liable in the order in which 
their names appear on the back of the note,’ 
and B is therefore liable to C in an action 
brought by the latter to recover the amount 
of money paid by him on the note, unless... 
B can prove that it was agreed between him ‘ 
and C at the time the latter signed the note 
that they should be jointly liable on the note. 


Purchase of Property by Two Persons, 
and Deed to One: Where A and B buy a 
piece of property and, after it is paid for, ,, 

B sells out to A and his wife, what papers, 
must be made out to have the property ~ ~ 
deeded to A and his wife,and must. they bey o 
recorded?. M.K. and T., Missouri. 


If the property was never convéyed to Af 
and B, but was only purchased by. them om. 
a land contract, the proper way“by which t 
vest the title in A and his wife is by a deed 
from the original vendor to A and his wife, 
which deed may properly recite the purchase 
by A and B and the sale by B of his interest 
to A and his wife; and if the land contract to 
A and B was recorded, it would be advisable 
to have B unite in the deed to A and his wife 
leasing his interest in 
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The Trip to Town 
By MARGARET C. RHOADS, Iowa 


Ms: farmers make a trip to town at 
least once a week. One farm mother 
assured me the other day that all their 
trips to town had a twofold purpose. It 
was necessary for them to go in every so 
often to buy and sell, but aside from this, 
she informed me, farm people need the 
trip for other reasons entirely. 

‘Seeing things,’”’ she said, “is a relaxa- 
tion after a week of quiet spent in farm 
work. We need to hear the conversations 
of many people; to mix with affairs a 
little; to greet our friends and acquaint- 
ances and to have an interchange of ideas. 
But we have gone further than that and 
have made our trips to town educational. 

“Our children expect to go to college 
and I know from a past painful experience 
that it is sometimes hard for the average 
farm girl or boy to meet the town or city 
child on an equal footing. The country 
child has a shyness; a backwardness that 


‘ is fostered by his being alone on the farm 


and an ignorance of city life and city ways; 
and it is this handicap to future at-home- 
ness that I want to avoid for my children. 
a Se 
point to ‘take in the sights.’ 

“T take the girls to the city library, to 
the woman’s club rooms, to the high school 
assemblies and entertainments, to the 
shops and to the dressmakers. We study 
the styles of city folks while there. I even 
encourage them to. select their own 


belongings. 

he husband takes the boy to the 
manufacturing plants, to the farm bureau 
meetings, to the Y. M. C. A. and to the 
business men’s club. Together we all 
attend an occasional church service in 
town, a good lecture, the better class of 
movies, or a worth-while concert. Several 
times during the year we eat at an u 
to-date hotel, for what person is there who 
has not dreaded the ordeal of ordering a 
meal, if that has been left out of hi 


- education until a late day?” 


I pictured the tired, restless women I 
have seen standing on corners; the ‘stand- 
spitter’ men who think it necessary to 
hold up a store railing; little children left 
in the buggy or car; and I wondered why 

farm parents do not use their extra 
half hours in a self-educational program for 
their children’s benefit. 

Almost every small town has some 
educational attractions. Your boy’s or your 
girl’s bent may be given an impetus by 
taking tliem to places of special interest. 

A knowledge of how to draw books from 
a library, how to cash a check at the bank, 
how to procure a post-office money-order, 
how to interview a business man in hi 
office—all these are educational advantages 
that may prove of inestimable worth to 
your child when he is placed on his own 

sibilities. At least the assurance he 
or a pei sayin se such things 

! greatly to what his companions 
think him, to be. : 

Make the trip to town a real event; a 
thing to look forward to and a worth- 

investment of time. 












































Dutch Boy White-Lead 


What paint are you going to use on your build- 
ings? Choose carefully. Mistakes cost money. 


The cost per gallon of Dutch Boy White-Lead 
and Linseed Oil—good old-fashioned lead-and-oil 
paint—is less today than that of any other paint you 
would think of using. 


Its superior covering power makes its cost per 
square yard even less, in comparison with other 
paints. 

Because it is a pure lead-and-oil paint, Dutch’ 
Boy White-Lead and Linseed Oil excludes mois-. 
ture, defies heat and frost, and assures long wear. 

Write to our nearest branch for free ‘‘Handy 
Book on Painting.’’ | 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 

Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisce 
Joun T. Lewis & Bros. Co. NATIONAL Leap AnD O11 Co, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 











Dutch Boy Products 
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Money in Old Haystacks | 
By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


Rieuak keane a a Belgian veterans 
oi clooun indaien: Ga 

given a ro we come, u @ visit — 

to Camp Dodge, which is a few milesfrom | _ 

iver who spoke Logik fucatiy. ie 

officer who uently. He 
been an agricultural student : Bel- 

gium when the war broke out. On the drive 

to the camp, he insisted in re ge off the 

paved roads. He want to see the 
agricultural country; he wanted to get a 

first-hand look at lowa’s soil. 

The deep, black soil amazed him; the 
size of the farms, thé buildings, the herds — 
and flocks. But after a while he com- 
menced to ask questions. We passed a 
field, recently plowed. There were tufts 
of grass sticking up through the over- 
turned furrows. 

“What is that?” he asked. “Some kind 
of fertilizer?” 

“No,” he was told, ‘Sust grass that has 
been turned under.” 

He gasped. “Do you use no fertilizer?” 

“Yes, some; but American farmers 
haven’t had to worry much about fertil- 
izer,” his informant replied. 


. The Belgian smiled. ‘Ah, you Ameri- 
cans! You are fortunate. ou have a 
glorious country!” 
Then, down in the corner of a field he 
nn Senne See saw half a dozen old weather-beaten stacks 
of wie — had been there for three or 


i i nsi explained to him, he gasped again. 
night,. you put an inexpensive clock on or agg hed oA 
the same job a high-priced watch held down seasons like that ?” he asked. “Why don’t 
all da they return it to the land? In Belgium 
y: a eee r we use all we raise; we need every blade of 
The responsibility is even greater! Your hay. But if you | Americans have so much 
° . more an you nt » Ww on u give i 
alarm not only must keep time but it must back tothe soil? ILie seh, sorish ia Oa 


call you on time. the soil needs. You see, Fp put it back 
i when you don’t need it and you get it back 
Westclox are good timekeepers and alarms when you do need it} Best” ie auiiaa 
combined. They’re handy, dependable house- gg a acta yer ls Be 
hold clocks. More than one in a hdme is and we are always giving ‘something to the 
getting to be the rule. Several clocks save See sarmain cai ine pas napent mg a the 
many steps. 004 oe the — 2 a = 
; 2 ring them in sacks to the fields. Hardly 
We’re doing our best tomeet the big demand a leaf is lost in Belgium. We doit k because 
‘we must, perhaps, more than use we 
for Westclox. But we must keep a close eye nw ieernchicelturedinnthan sean 
on quality. For it was quality that created can farmer does. And barnyard manure— 
this demand the fields of Belgium are covered with it! 
i . “You Americans speak of the dollars in 
your barns and your houses and your stock, 
ut the eyes of a Belgian sees plainer the 
dollars in your old strawstacks, in your 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox wasted haystacks—is it not so?” 
La Salle & Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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INDOOR TOILET 


Sanitary and Odorless on ten days 


|FREE TRIAL 


No Money Bewn— No Deposit 
B ft more outside cael sane a 
ae, Chemical genes 
| ohne waste in water. No trouble. 
Prevents flies, filth on 
wa pg ys 
or oO) 
xf A 














ODORLESS 








Sean " 
‘ nadine at oe Important Information: An aviator 

age [us tee ‘Seyeet Sits attempted to make a flight from a 
y western town to New York city. He 
th boards, _ ey alighted in a field near Kingston. He 
of finger. i was confused and was not even sure 
—— spices any payment that he was in the state of New York. 
ae enn The TifniteGemCo., Dept. 517 Chicago, it. he shouted, = Where am 1?" Where 
oF Also u the nearest man replied: — 

HONEY Seerezs ees Back Cnsese, Grice pau've in Hoary inieds aneneneil é 


E. B. Resa, Monroe, Wis. 
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The Best Bulletin Received ‘This Month 


Iowa Experiment Station ‘Bulletin No. 188, Entitled 


** Influence of Environment and Breed: 


Production,’’ is the best 


in Increasing Dairy 


from ang state that has come 


to our desk this month. This can be secured by Our Folks in 

Iowa if they will write their experiment station at Ames, la. 

Those in other states can get the substance of the bulletin from 
the following paragraphs: 


OR ten the Iowa Experiment 

Station been experimenting on 

a herd of scrub cows in order to learn 
how much more milk can be obtained from 
sueh eows when given good feed and care, 
as compared with the treatment given 
cows by a scrub farmer; and to find out 
how quickly such a herd can be bred up by 
the use of pure-bred sires. 

The cows used in this experiment were 
seeured in 1907 from an isolated section of 
Arkansas where there had never been a 
pure-bred bull, and where the cattle re- 
ceived little if any grain or concentrates, 
but had been foreed to subsist on the rather 
seanty supply of grass and hay available. 
Since that time they have received the 
same treatment as that given to the pure- 
bred herds at the college. 


Influence of Good Care and Feed 


Cows that had reached maturity under 
adverse conditions gradually fell from an 
average of 3,791 pounds of milk the first 
year to 2,841 pounds the third year—a 
decrease of about twenty-five per cent; the 
butterfat dropped from 184 to 142 pounds, 
o- about twenty-three per cent. The 
cows were unable to increase their pro- 
duction owing to advancing age. 

Heifers that were four years old when 
the experiment began, made an increase 
from 3,085 pounds of milk the first year to 


~ 4,908 the fourth year, or fifty-nine per 


cent; the butterfat increase was from 149 
to 230 pounds, or about fifty-four per cent. 
Allowing a ten per cent increase for mi 
and eight per cent for fat as a result of 
the maturing of the animals, there is left 
an increase of forty-nine per cent for milk 
and forty-six for fat which may be at- 
tributed to the influence of good feed and 
care. During the next four-year period 
these cows dropped twenty-six per cent in 
milk production and thirty-six per cent 
in fat below their first year’s record due 
to advancing age. Comparing the entire 
record of cows that were four years old 
and cows that were mature when 7 
came to the station, the four-year-ol 
produced fourteen per cent more milk and 
eight per cent more butterfat than did the 
mature cows. 

Heifers that had not calved when they 
came to the station at four years of age 
produced a per cent more 


milk and twenty-four per cent more butter- 
fat than did the cows brought there at 
maturity. 


This conclusion is reached: That the 
younger an animal is when subjected to 
good treatment the greater the response; 
that heifers reared under adverse condi- 
tions can not be expected to give maximum 
production even with good feeding. 


Influence of Scrub Sire 


The record of scrub heifers which had been 
raised under good conditions when com- 
pared with that of their dams shows an 
average increase of ten cent in milk 
and thirteen per cent in butterfat. This 
8 no more than could be expected con- 
sidering their favorable surroundings and 
eir development toward maturity. In 
other words, there was no indication that 
the scrub bull had any influence toward 
increasing the production of milk. 
Influence of Holstein Sire 


First generation grade Holsteins from 
these scrub cows produced 6,646 pounds of 
irae 25 pound. a tet, on inconee of 
ninety per cent in milk an -nine per 
cent in butterfat over that of their dams. 


Second generation: Holstein grades pro- 
duced 11,127 pounds of milk and 420 
pounds of fat, an average increase over 
that of their granddams of 194 per cent 
in milk and 138 per cent in butterfat. 


Influence of Guernsey Sire 


First géneration grade Guernseys pro- 
duced an average of 4,819 pounds of milk 
and 231 pounds of fat, an inerease over 
that of their dams of thirteen per cent in 
milk and thirty-nine per cent in butterfat. 

Second generation e Guernseys 
produced an average of 5,810 pounds of 
milk and 301 pounds.of fat, an increase 
over that of their granddams of fifty-eight 
per cent in milk and seventy-nine per cent 
in butterfat. 

Influence of Jersey Sire 


First generation grade Jerseys produced 
an ave of 5,028 pounds of milk and 
270 pounds of fat, an increase over that of 
their dams of twenty-four cent in 
milk and thirty-nine per cent in butterfat. 

Second generation grade Jerseys pro- 
duced an average of 5,411 pounds of milk 
and 287 wmgg of fat, an increase over 
that of their granddams of fifty-six per 
— in milk and seventy-one per cent in 
at. 


General Influence of Pure-Bred Sires 


The average increased production of all 
second generation es over that of 
<a was from 3,660 pounds 
of milk and 172 — of fat to 8,402 
pounds of milk and 358 pounds of fat—an 
increase of 130 per cent in milk and 109 
per cent in butterfat. 


Persistency of Production 


A study of the monthly record of milk 
production of scrub cows, first generation 
grades, second generation grades and the 
pure-bred cows in the college herd shows 
that the decrease in production as lactation 
advances was most rapid in the scrub 
cows; the first generation es were next, 
and the purebreds were third. The number 
of records from the second generation 
grades was not considered cient for 
accurate deductions, but the indications 
were that they were better than those of 
the first generation grades and approxi- 
a closely the performance of the pure- 


Prepotency of Pure-Bred Sires 


Difference in the ability to transmit high 
production qualities to their daughters is 
shown in the case of two Jersey bulls 
which were used in these tests. The 
daughters of one bull made an increase over 
that of their dams of thirty-five per cent 
in milk production; those of the other 
made an increase of only two per cent. 

This shows that even a pure-bred dairy 
sire should be carefully chosen if the re- 
sults are to be entirely satisfactory. 


Individuality a Factor in Production 


An example is given of the ormance of 
two daughters of a scrub cow and a 
Cone y bull. These a pe differed 
greatly in appearance, and even more 
widely in the production of milk. One 
produced thirty-one per cent less milk and 
twenty-three per cent less fat than did 
her scrub dam, while the other produced 
twenty-five per cent more milk and thirty- 
seven per cent more fat than did her 
mother. ; 

The inference in this case is that a 
knowledge of the breeding of an animal 

_..  * [Continued on page 88] 
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Saw Your Own Lum- 
berto Build That Barn 


OU’RE fot the only farmer who © 

is waiting to go ahead with 

needed farm building because 
lumber prices are so high. Why wait? 
There’s good lumber over there in the 
woodlot. You and the boys can fell 
the trees and haul the logs in spare 
time this winter. Then saw them up 
into good lumber with an “American ” 
—the “ Farmer’s Saw Mill.” Or you 
can take the light, portable “American” 
right up to the woodlot. By sawing 
your own lumber. for a good-sized 
barn, you can save enough money 
to pay for your “American.” Then 
you can save money for your neigh- 
bors too, and make money yourself 
by sawing for them. 


The “American” is the standard 
portable saw mill, and has been on 
the market for years. Light but 
sturdy, and so simple anyone can 
run it without special skill or ex- 
perience. Saws 2,500 feet a day with 
8 H. P. farm engine. 


Get our Illustrated War Book and read 
how 2,000 “American” Mills and Wood- 
working Machines sawed their way to 
fame in the forests of France, and at Navy 
Yards, Ship Yards and Cantonments. 


American 
Saw Mill 


Promptly Supplied by these Distributors 


Chicago—American Saw Mill Machinery 
Co., 162 North Clinton Street. 

Seattle, Wash.—Higgins Machinery Co. 

Portland, Ore.—Portland Machinery Co. 

San Francisco, Calif.—Joshua Hendy Iron 
Works. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Landes & Co. 

Duluth, Minn.—Duluth Machinery Co. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Brown-McDonald Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Riechman-Crosby Co. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Thos, Cox & Son Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Montgomery, Ala——Lum Machinery and 
Supply Co. 

Mobile, Ala.—Turner Supply Co. 

New Orleans, La.—A. Baldwin & Co., Ltd. 

Houston, Tex.— Peden Iron and Steel Co. 

Texarkana, Ark.—Williams Mill Mfg. Co. 

Muskogee, Okla.—Lester Machinery Co. 

Wytheville, Va.—R. P. Johnson 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Malsby Machinery Co. 

Atlanta, Ga.—American Machinery Co. 

Columbia, 8. C.—Gibbes Machinery Co. 


Write for Free Book and Catalog 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
1382 Hudson Terminal Bidg. New York City 
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Carbide Gas Lights 24-Hour Shifts 
—Cooks Your Dinner 


—lJIrons Your Clothes 


E. same brilliant powerful white light 
that makes continuous construction work 
possible in subways, tunnels and mines 
(such as the gigantic Catskill Water Supply System, 
the Panama Canal, and the N. Y. Subway) 

is already lighting over 250,000 country 
homes, besides supplying gas for the cooking 
stoves and for the sad irons that take the 
sadness out of ironing day. 


Wherever machinery breaks, Carbide 
Gas is welding the parts together —on_ rail- 
roads, in shipyards, factories and plants — 


big and little—all over the world. 


The story of Carbide reads like a story 
out of the Arabian Nights—of miracles ac- 
complished between sleepmg and waking. 


If you wish to read it, 
write for free booklet 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


30 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, N. ¥. 


Dept. 618 


People’s Gas Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Kohl Bldg. 
San Franciece, Cal. 
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Using an X-Ray Plan 
{Continued from page 26] 


pepper, ginger or some other stimulating 
. Pullets were forced for all they were 
worth, only to break down after they be- | 
eame hens. The trapnest proved the error * | 
of such work, and pointed out the fact that 
breeding, much more than feeding, is the 
keynote—but the feeding part must not — 
be overlooked. 

Hens that are frequently seen in the 
open nests are often pointed out as great 
layers. But the trapnest will show that 
hens quite often visit the nests, sitin them ~~ 
for a while, but lay no eggs. The open ~ 
nests are a nuisance when hens become 
broody. The broodies will occupy the 
nests and laying hens crowd in with them 
and lay. The eggs are at once gathered 
under the broody who hovers them for - 
hours, imparting a heat sufficient to stale 
them or start the germ growing. This 
trouble is never experienced by the users 
of trapnests. 


How To Make a Trapnest 


The illustrations on page 26 show the 
Oregon Experiment Station trapnest, a ) 
very aceurate nest, and which can easily | 
be made by any one handy with a saw and 
hammer. It can all be cut out of a twelve- 
inch board, ten feet long. The diagram 
shows how to cut the nest out of the 
board. After nailing together, turn the — 
nest on its side and bore th~ holes in the - 
sides for the three-sixteenth-inch iron rod. .. 
The holes are one inch from the bottom 
and one and a quarter from the nest front. 

On the bottom of the trip-board (the 
lower board in upper right-hand corner) 

ut two screw-eyes seven-eighths of an inch 
ot the end and one inch from each side. 
At the otherend of the trip-board bore three- 
eighth-inch holes, one inch from the end 
and three inches from each side. On the 
bottom and at each side of the door (the 
upper board) put in serew-eyes one and a 
half inches from the end and three-quarters + 
of an inch from each side. On the upper . 
side tack two rawhide straps, using as ; 
staple or nail for each. The end of the .. 
strap will be two inches from the end and | 
one-half inch from the side of the door. 

Place the door in front of the trip-board, 
with screw-eyes down; push the rawhide ~ 
straps through the holes in the trip-board; _+_ 
turn the boards over and draw 8 
up tight, then bend the door back over tS 
trip-board until there is full three-quarters > 
of an inch between the boards when laid | 
flat; the strap should then be tacked to aS 
the lower side of the trip-board. [e. 

The door and trip-board are put in place. 7 od 
by pushing the iron rods through the sides {, 
and ~ somygrr, d Care a be taken ,. | 
in placing the screw-eyes in the ee 

laces. The screw-eyes may be aditeted i 
in order to make the door balance properly, 
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An Inexpensive Mash Hopper .~ 
A self-feeder for hens that costs practically 
nothing, never clogs up, and never wastes 
feed is somewhat of a boon, according to’ 
my experience. It consists merely of @ 
light wooden box about four inches deep 
suspended four or five inches from the ~ 
floor, and a piece of one-inch-mesh poultry ~ 
netting cut to fit loosely into it. . This’™ 
wire is to be put on top of the feed. It] 
settles down as the feed is consumed, and” 
effectually prevents any from being thrown ~ 
out. Ifa piece of heavier wire is bound in | 
around the edge, this added weight will ~ 
keep the piece of poultry netting in place ~ 
even when the box is nearly full. The idea ~ 
in having the whole thing suspended is to ~ 
keep the out of the box, which it does. — 

These feeders are so inexpensive that ~ 
there is no excuse for not using enough of © 
them to give even the more tin 5 
access to at all times, thus doing away 
with one of the chief causes of lowered egg 
yield in large flocks. Walter H.Hull. — 
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Improving the Federal Farm Loan System 


By EARLE W. GAGE 














FEDERAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
JULY 1.1919 








The 3,529 dots represent farm loan associations, each having no less than ten 


and many of them more than 100 farmer-borrowers 


in its short existence shown its use- 
fulness as a farmers’ financing system; 
it has also shown a few of the shortcomings 
of the system and the need of immediate 


In the first place, the fact that under 
this system a single farmer can borrow not 
to exceed $10,000, is proving a real hard- 
ship to thousands of men on land, who 
have the best of security to offer. “Since 
$500 of the $10,000 must be deducted as 
capital stock in the district land bank, the 
borrower actually has but $9,500 remain- 
ing with which to do business. 


Limit Should Be $25,000 


D. P. Hogan, president of the Federal 
Land Bank of maha, recommends that 
the limit be advanced to $25,000 at once. 
He contends rightly that our farmers are 
not only entitled to the benefits of the act 
as it exists today, but that they are also 
entitled to amendments of the act, enlarg- 
ing its benefits. He points out that the 
present maximum loan limit of $10,000 
oo the local banks from supplying 

mers with required capital on the high- 
priced lands of the corn belt. 

He cites Lyon county, Ia., as an example. 
A recent census shows that there are 1,669 
farms in Lyon county, worth on an average 
of $33,000, while the live stock, machinery 

| other equipment would increase the 
capital required to buy and operate one of 
these farms to about $50,000. In Lyon 
county there are sixteen banks with an 
ihe capital of $42,000, so that the 
capital invested in an te farm is 
greater than the capital required to operate 
& bank in the same county. 

“The Lyon county farmer with his farm 
lands furnishes the best security in the 
“ig wal apres Mr. Hogan. ies 

d no adequate system to supply hi 
-time farm loan needs. The tom 
county banker can supply his customers 
with short-term commercial needs, by 
taking their notes to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chi and supplying Federal 
Reserve notes for his customers. Other 
industries through the Federal Reserve 
Bank are furnished capital up to nearly the 
value of their security to supply their needs; 
for instance, warehouse receipts furnish 
up to ninety per cent of the 


Ah Federal Farm Loan System has 


,, e of the grain.” 


Age Limit Should Be Higher 









aother change required is the specific 
nt inthe act. that no farmer above 
‘age can borrow through the system. 


If this is not changed it should be insisted 
by those who are responsible to the farmers 
for the system that no further discrimina- 
tion be shown toward men of advanced 
arg In several instances people who 

ave toiled all their lives on farms, faith- 
fully remaining on the land, have had 
their loan applications rejected because 
they “are too old.” I do not say that this 
is general, but it has happened too many 
times. : 

In other lines of ind and commerce, 
bankers take the view that the man of 
mature years, experienced and practical, 
is the better risk. There seems no evident 
nor obvious reason why the Federal Farm 
Loan System should not likewise conform 


. to this same line of thought. We should 


not make it a penalty for a man to remain 
on the soil; if his security is ample, he 
should be granted a reasonable loan for 
any reasonable purpose, as others younger. 


Short Term Loans Needed 


Another needed change is that the system 
be amended to provide farmers a method 
of securing short-term loans to handle 
their annual billion-dollar business. 

Local bankers everywhere take the view 
that notes should be made only for a 
ninety-day period. It is obviously im- 
_— for a farmer taking a short-term 
oan for seeding purposes, let us say, to 
meet his note mihout hardship in ne Boa 
days. All farm notes should be for not less 
than 180 days, with privilege of renewal 
when required. This will give farmers 
ample time in which to cultivate, harvest 
and market their crops, repaying the loans 
in the same method as merehant or 
bas «pate 2 ss 

e argument against farmers orm- 
ing their own banking business, by reason 
he _ of esena sagacity and fore- 

ight, is antique to require attention 
here. Those who like myself have sat. in 
the directors’ meeting of a national farm 
loan association, where the merits of various 
farmers’ applications for loans have been 


*- [Continued on page 89] 


ARLE WILLIAM GAGE is secre- 
t ofthe Ashville Na-. 
tional Farm Loan Association which 
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New Way to 
Smoke Meat 


Marvelous Liquid Takes 
the Place of Fire 


Science has found a new way to smoke 
meat and fish. A new liquid preparation does 
it. You simply epply the liquid to the meat 
or fish to be smo and in a couple of weeks 
the meat is smoked to a perfection you have 
never known. You don’t have to er with 
the old smoke-house methods. No fire to 
watch. None of the old trouble and worry. 
All do is apply the liqui 
sm the meat for you. It puts the meat 
in better condition than hickory burning. It 
gives the meat a finer flavor. With this liquid 
you can smoke your meat as good as the most 
modern packing plant. The name of the new 
oréparation is 


LIQUO-SMOKE 


Thousands of people are already using it with 
amazing success. One package will smoke 
250 pounds of meat, and costs only $2.50. All 
our readers are urged to try this simple and 
economical method of smoking meat. Your 
money will be refunded if you are not more 
than delighted. Send to the 


KINSELLA COMPANY, 
25 East Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 











“It sure has opened my eyes. Time 
is our most important raw material 
the telephone has no equal as a saver of time.” 


leaders of the telephone industry in trans- 
mission and ringing efficiency. 

Write today for free Booklet No. 10 and 
Telephone Catalogues telling how to build 
equip a ty system. 
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Danger in Rising Land Prices 


A land “boom” may collapse suddenly 


ARM land prices in the corn belt have 

increased recently with unprecedeated 

rapidity. In most of Iowa and the 
principal corn-producing counties of Cen- 
tral Illinois, representative farms probably 
have been and are being sold at increases 
averaging from $75 to $100 an acre since 
last spring, and many far ter increases 
have been noted. The tendency has spread 
into Northern Missouri, Eastern Kansas 
Eastern Nebraska, Eastern North and 
South Dakota, Southern Minnesota and 
Western Indiana, and it is thought prob- 
able that it will ap in districts still 
more distant from the ieeeent centers of 
disturbance. 

What are likely to be the results of 
above-mentioned conditions? From the 
reports of eight farm management in- 
vestigators sent into the corn belt, the 
following tentative conclusions are drawn: 


Speculators Reap Profit 


Large numbers of people dwelling in cities 
and towns who are not farmers have been 
making large profits buying and selling 
farms. In numbers of cases bankers, 
merchants, real estate men and persons in 
other occupations have made profits of 
from $10,000 to $30,000 on single trans- 
actions. 

This tendency transfers the ownership 
of rural wealth to persons who are not 
farmers. In one form or another toll will 
be levied on the farming industry to pay 
interest on these speculative profits. 
Wealth that should be a permanent basis 
of rural well-being is being subtracted from 
the resources, of rural communities, and 
this is true even though farmers nominally 
may own the farms when the process is 
completed. 

The higher prices of farm lands in the 
regions affee will tend to make it more 

iffieult for tenants to acquire land. As- 
suming no change in the minimum per- 
centage of initial payment required, this 
initial payment necessarily will be higher, 
because of the higher total value. 

This difficulty in the way of acquisition 
of ownership by the tenant is likely to be 
all the greater for some years, because 
those agencies which lend on farm mort- 
gages have not been disposed to increase 
the amount per acre loaned on first mort- 
gages in proportion to the advance in land 
prices. ‘Thus, in Iowa the standard maxi- 
mum has been about $15,000 a quarter 
section, or about $94 an acre. Recently, a 
few loan companies have been di: to 
increase the amount loaned to as much as 
$125, but probably a majority are still 
governed by the smaller maximum. A 
much larger margin than before remains 
to be accounted for by cash payment or by 
second mortgage. 


Evils of Land Speculation 


Evil results of this speculation in land are 
becoming apparent. In the corn belt most 
sales during the past six months have in- 
volved the immediate payment of only a 
small per cent of the purchase price at the 
time of sale, the remainder of the cash 
payment to be made on March 1, 1920, at 
which time the buyer is to receive 

sion of the farm. In a number of 
cases the farm subsequently 1s sold several 
times. As a result no one knows who will 
be the owner March 1, and tenants are 
unable to make contracts for next year. 
Consequently, many tenants will be unset- 
tled and uncertain in their plans for the 


in some sections is likely to find it 


March 1, contains certain elements of 
danger. The seller in each case depends 
on the settlement by his buyer. The latter 
in turn becomes a seller and depends on 
the settlement to be made by his purchaser 
in order to make his own cash payments 
March 1. There are undoubtedly some 
persons in the chain of transactions who 
are unable to complete their settlements 
March 1, unless hor succeed in selling 


again. 
The man who sells should be exceedingly 
careful to find out whether his purchaser 
is depending on resale for settlement, o1 
whether he can complete the purchase out 
of other resources available. Caution in 
this respect will greatly reduce the im- 
mediate dangers of the culative ten: 
dency. Banks also should be cautious in 
extending their credit to patrons for the 
purpose of speculation. 
he Commissioner of Banking in one oi 
the states affected declares that there is 
danger that country banks especially may 
next spring find themselves of a 
large amount of paper which really reste, 
on non-liquid security. Bankers can do 
much to prevent the natural tendency 
toward speculation in a period of rising 
land prices, and to keep speculation from 
getting entirely out of bounds, 


Unfair Speculation Is Going On 


There are some speculative practises now . 


being employed which are entirely unfair 
in character. Certain corporations have 
been formed with limited liability for the 
purpose of enabling the promoters of those 
corporations to speculate in farm land in 
the name of the corporation without ineur- 
ring personal liability for their purchases. 

A still more reprehensible practise is 
this: Certain shrewd persons are purchas- 
ing land in the name of some ‘‘dummy” who 
is personally not good for the obligation. 
The dummy subsequently resells the land 
to the actual speculator, though still re- 
taining the gone’ In case the Se og 
lator fails to , the dummy be 
unable to fulfill the obligation. At best 
the farm will revert to the former seller, 
who may have lost the Coperteeny to 
make an advantageous bona-fide sale. 

However, the most fundamental To, 
tion involved is whether the present land 
boom is justified by the future earning 
power of the farms. 


Is the Boom Justified ? 


There are indications that in many parts of 
the Northern states, even before the 
present boom, land prices were higher than 
earnings on the investment justified, be- 
cause the prices reflected the antici 
further increase of land .prices. 
management surveys have shown a 
cash rentals to yield net returns of only 
from two to three cent of the a 
estimated prices of the land. Ifa 
and gradual increase in land — 
result in overcapitalizing land to this 
extent, there is t danger that in 
period of such rapid advance of land prices 
as has oce in the past six mo 


us 


-the speculative profit made from this in- 


crease will to some extent be added to the 
priees of the land, resulting in a stil 
eater overcapitalization. is no 
‘bear’ side to the land market once a © 
op of speculative activity is under ~ 
ull headway. Such an activity, if well ~ 
developed, runs its own course until it — 
collapses. Such has been the case in © 
former land booms. 
With the return of normal i 
the man who purchases a farm’at the pri 
which have recently been paid f 





ingly difficult to earn a reasonable 


on his investment, and if he buys the farm 3 
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indebtedness, the result may prove posi- 
tively disastrous. 


Hidden Evils in Profits 


’ The man who already owns his farm and 


who takes advantage of the advance of 
land prices to sell, often appears to have 
made a handsome profit. However, if he 
intends to continue farming in the same 
locality he is likely to.find that he raust 
pay as much or more than he received to 
obtain another farm of the same quality. 

In a number of cases farmers have been 
forced to pay from $10,000 to $15,000 to 
rebuy the same farm which they had 
previously sold at an apparently large 

rofit. The farm owner may sometimes 
improve his position by g at the 
present high prices and ytd in an- 
other state where prices of farms have not 
increased in the same proportion for farms 
of equal quality. However, this involves 
migration with the resulting separation 
from friends, relatives and established 
associations. 

Others are selling out and retiring. This 
may be to the advantage of the in ividual 
who succeeds in unloading his farm at a 
high figure, but it may prove disastrous to 
the next buyer, especially if a large element 
of credit enters into his purchase. More- 
over, the opportunity to sell at high prices 
is undoubtedly inducing many. good 
farmers to leave the farm at an earlier age 
than is necessary, merely because the in- 
ence in price of the ras has assured_ them 

ood living as retired farmers. 

ith the return of normal conditions, 
considerable dissatisfaction is likely to 
result if farmers find that they are insti 
to secure a reasonable return on their 
investment in land at boom prices. The 
present marking up of land prices on the 
asis of abnormal earnings 1s something 
like the watering of stock by a corporation 
which has been earning a return on 
its initial investment; and the corporation 
Pr pees claims that its products should sell 
4 rice sufficiently high to hae been sharply 
is watered stock has 
criticised. 


Will the Land Pay Interest? 


The question naturally arises, therefore, 
whether logical claim can be made, when 
normal conditions are restored, to interest 
on the land prices which will Tesult from 
the present boom. Increased prices due 
to substantial improvements in the farm 
itself or 2. ge in ew henry 
tages, inclu Pte 00 
Eemeches, are distinguished from 

those which result from an artificial mark- 
mae the prices of land. Yet, it may be 

cult for the purchasers of farm land to 
see the distinetion if the prices of farm 
products should fall. 

The conclusion of the whole matter bs 
this: Be careful about selling to a 
lator who is buying to sell again. the 
farm is worth more to him it probably is 
worth more to you. If you od an gh a aig 
and desire to continue 
sure before selling that you can mgr any. ath out 
tel es demas by the sale as good a farm 

i a want ito Me & farm, you should 

. pos you pay is 

fully justified byt the probable net earnings 
—— when conditions become more 


a careful that the wo Pages of your farm 


is able to complete yment March 1 
case he fails to 7 Poon 


t iil oath payment of 
€ to require an ini en 
“one-third the sale price. See 

Be cautious about ting yourself. 


y do not nt poo narrow ‘cash 
in with the ¢ tion that you will 
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home. 
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-or Your Money Back! 


HE CALORIC Pipeless. Fur. 
nace is sold on the basis of actua’ 
satisfactory service to you—in your owr 
Only when this service is proved 
do we consider the sale completed. 
CALORIC Ironclad Guarantee is a pledge as bind- 
ing as a Government Bond. 


When the CALORIC Heating Engineers say your hous 

is adapted to CALORIC heating, you can depend upon abso 

—, ] | lutely successful results. 

' whether your home has one room or eighteen, our guarante: 
protects you absolutely—70 degrees or your money,back. 


Temperature, 






For the 


After their O. K. is secured 





More Than 76,000 In Use 


The CALORIC heats all your home 
through one ‘register—without pipes. It 
sends a volume of moist, balmy air circu- 
lating into every corner of every room— 
giving the whole house a comfortable, 
Springtime warmth that is cheery and 
healthful. 


Most Practical for You 


The CALORIC is installed in old homes 
or new, almost as easily as a stove. No 
bother. No tearing up of walls or floors. 
No pipes. And once installed, it will heat 
every room in your home perfectly—at a 
fuel THE of one-third to one-half. 


TH ‘rhs se Sa 


ced Lhe ie 


100 Years CALORIC Warshouses 


106 Woodrow Street - 


How To Get The CALORIC 


Within one or two days’ time and at » 
surprisingly small cost, you can have thir 
better heating system installed. See the 
CALORIC dealer in your town. If you 
don’t know him, write to us direct. Bout 
be sure you get fall information about the 
CALORIC now. 


The coupon below, will bring you the 
large illustrated CALORIC Catalog free of 
charge. Clip, sign and mail it today. 


See the CALORIC at State an 


| MPANY 


doing “aaa 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Monitor Stove Co. 





106 Woodrow St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
| Gentlemen :---Please send your CALORIC Catalog—and dealer’s name: 
| Name 
Address 
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performance to which his purchase entitles him. 


> £ . ” 
Ch the Same Old _Juice 
— the Electricity that whizzes the Big Trelley Car along or pours 
from the Fiery Little Columbia to drive the Youngsters’ Train 


LECTRICITY for hustling the big trolley car comes from 
mammoth generators. . . . The youngsters’ train gets its 
snap and go from the Fiery Little Columbia. . . . In both 

cases it is the same kind of electricity. 


Toys themselves appear to enjoy the frolic when spun around by 
Columbias. No connection with the house-lighting fixtures is 
needed—the whole outfit may be toted up to the garret, out on the 
lawn, wherever the good time is—and with absolute safety. 


What a marvelous thing this Columbia Dry Battery is—and what 
a lot of uses! Motionless, yet moving toys at a merry clip; cold, 
yet firing the fuel in autos, motorboats, trucks, tractors, and farm 
engines; silent, yet giving a vigorous tone to telephones, bells, and 
buzzers;. lightless, yet illuminating lanterns, pocket lamps, and 
other portables. . . . Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding Posts 
may be had without extra charge. 


THE STORAGE BATTERY 


HEN you place a Columbia Storage Battery in your car 

you equip with definite power guaranteed for @ definite time. 

The famous Columbia Pyramid Seal is the symbol of that 
guarantee. 


Columbia Storage Battery Service is all around. Stop in and see 
how easily and gladly they make certain that every user gets the 
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OW the low cost of blasting ditches - 


can be still further cut down was 
brought out on a. Missouri farm. When the 
work was started the workmen were 
mitted to make the crowbar holes as 
as they thought necessary. No special 
attention was paid to getting them all 
exactly even at the bottoms. At some 
spots the surface of the ground was un- 
even, making the guessing more uncertain. 
And we then had no idea that the bottoms 
of the charges did not need to be loeated 
down so deep as the bottom of the pro- 
posed ditch. 

The drawing shows the principle that 
was finally proved. Charges alwa 
deeper than their bottoms. Where s 
contained one stick each,ora stick amd one- 
half, it was-the rule to stop the crowbar 
holes seven inches above the desired ditch ° 

ade; the charge -was placed three feet 

ve inches deep for a four-foot ditch. 
Where each charge contained. two or more 
sticks, the holes were stopped nine inches 
above the grade. 

Guessing these distances did not pay 
any more than gu ssing the spacing be- 
tween holes. Unless all spaces and depths 
were measured carefully, it was easy to 
use up an extra dollar’s: worth of 
in shooting out four or five reds of 1. 
Fer the spacing between holes, ordinary 
lath with notches cut every two inches on 
one side was used. 

For keeping the depth uniform, the 
following arrangement was used: A wize 
was stretched an the ditch line to keep 
the line of holes straight. This wire was 
pulled tight, and before work was. started 
it, was. supported, every ten feet or se by 
small stones or stakes, until it. showed no 
sag anywhere. The two ends were both 
the same distance above the ditch grade. 


The crowbars used were: marked toward — 


the top with a hacksaw and a cold chisel. 

When a bar was driven down so that. the 

"ape mark came even with the wire, the 
ole was exactly the right depth. 


After exactly uniform grade was secured a 
all along the line, it was easy yr ope = 






rect balance between burden 


amount of powder tothe charge. Gradually 
the spacing between eharges was - 


until we were getting the 


amount, of lift. out of each of ex- 4 
plosive used, and the least possible amount | 









oh oats: te Sending &. There is no doubt ~ 
: t eare measuring saved 8 
dollars er king a 
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Store Up Winter for Summer Use 


By B. B. ROBB and J. L. STRAHAN 





























summer ice supply that will be 

uate for the —_ cooling of 

their and cream, and for stocking a 

refrigerator of such size that they can have 

a reasonably continuous supply of fresh 

meat and other perishable foods for 
the table. 

In order that ice may keep well it must 
be properly packed.in a well-designed 
house and carefully handled during the 
season when it is elng used. The site 
selected for the ice house should be easily 
accessible from the points where the ice 
is to be used, and so located that the ice 
will be protected from excessive loss by 
melting. 

The details of construction of a house 
of approved type are as follows: 

The foundation wall is of concrete eight 
mches thick and extends far enou 
neath the surface of the pn that 
freezing will not cause trouble. The con- 
erete should be mixed in the proportions of 
one part of cement, two and one-half 
of sand and five of gravel. e 
the concrete is still soft, bars of iron should 
be set in at intervals of twenty-four inches 
so that the building can be anchored to 
the foundation. 

The floor is excavated to a depth of ap- 
proximately two feet throu e center, 
gradually rising on two sides to within 
twelve inches or less of the ave ground 
level outside the wall. Through the center 
of the depression thus formed is laid.a 
line of three-inch common drain-tile 
around and over which is placed a layer of 
flat field stones to within six or eight 
inehes of the finished floor grade. On thi 
is placed a layer of six or eight inches of 
coarse gravel or cinders, so that the floor 
gradually slopes toward the center, where 
it is several inches lower than at the wall. 
When ‘ice is stored on a floor so graded, 
the cakes have a tendency to slide against 
instead = Say ay each other, thus 
causing little or no side pressure —— 
the frame walls. The drain tile should 
extend far enough away from the buildin 
to insure adequate and complete remov: 
of all water as fast as it accumulates. 


Frame Walls 


Studs of 2x6-inch material placed twenty- 
four inches on centers form the frame of 
the wall. These are covered on the inside 
ip-lap siding, extending 
from the top of the concrete foundation 
within six inches of the plate, which is 
inches in a small building and 4x8 

in large ones, tied where necessary. 
outside siding is to be used, it should 
aced on the studs from a point four 


M x farm people want to have a 
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ek aches above the top of the foundation 
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Cross-section (on the left) of ice house 
described below. Perspective view 
on the right 


outside and around the plate, both inside 
and outside, in order to allow a free cir- 
culation of air between the studs to pre- 
vent them from pre - due to dampness. 

The ends of the studs should be treated 
with hot creosote in order to make them 
more rot resistant. This may be done by 
dipping them in hot creosote and allowin 
them to soak up as much of it as they wi 
for a distance of from twelve to eighteen 
inches from the ends. 

A continuous sectional hinged door 
through which the ice can be stored or 
removed should be provided on one end of 
the building. If the house is built against 
a bank, as is quite often advisable, doors 
should be provided on two ends so that 
the ice can be put in from an upper level 
and removed from a lower level. The 
upper edge of each section of the door 
shoulf be protected with a metal cap to 
prevent rotting caused by continual 
weathering at this point. 

The si on the gable ends is left off 
for several feet under the ridges in order 
to provide ample ventilation. 


The Roof 


The roof is constructed of 2x4-inch or 
2x6-inch rafters cut to a one-third pitch 
and spaced twenty-four inches on centers. 
These are covered with common sheathin 

or ship-lap, over which should be lai 

weatherproof roofing. Many persons think 
it advisable to construct a ventilator in 
the roof to supplement the gable-end 
ventilation, but it is questionable whether 
the expense of such construction is war- 
ranted by any added efficiency of storage. 


Advantages of Storing Ice 


1. To cool milk and cream. 

2. To preserve butter, eggs and meat. 

3. To provide for a greater variety of 
food for the table. 

4. To supply the household refrigerator. 

5. To provide for home-made ice cream 
and other refreshing desserts. 

6. For use in case of sickness. 

7. Use in holding perishable products 
a longer time before scat 9 4 

The foregoing are some of the principal 
benefits of having ice storage on the farm. 
No dairy farm is complete without ice. 
Each year seems to find some new use for 
ice on the farm. Only those who store ice 
fully realize the benefits of having ice. 
Very few people who store ice once fail to 
store ice every winter, if weather permits. 

A supply of ice can be obtained from 
ponds, small lakes, and pools in rivers and 
streams. Some farms, however, are not 
located within a reasonable hauling dis- 
tance of such sources of supply. In such 
cases a very small stream may be made to 
furnish a considerable area of ice surface 
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rite for it today—you need it. 17F 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Ce, 
22 Locust St., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 


Every Farmer should have a 

of our free booklet, ‘To Have 

to Hold Power.” It gives the 

reasons why better piston rings give 

more power to pay ap trac- 
ex 

tors, — engines, etc. plains 
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Have a Business of Your Own e e 


With the WITTE rig he can go anywhere—earn $15t0 $20 © 
a day sawing one wo << , ties, rails, posts or slabs. @ 


you can grind cern, fill 
do any work within the © 
engine selected. 





It comes to you sy as shown, Belt, Speed Regulator, 
Pulley, Saw Table, Saw, Belt Tightener, Steel Seat, Chain 
Brake and full engin uipment. All you need when you 
get engine is fuel oil pes water. Write for‘my Iatest 

= ces and terms — Cash or Payments. Any 

honest man can have a saw on my favorable payment plan. I can 
epee ship the entire outfit (Kerosene or Gasoline) same day order 
is received. You get it all at once—not Ag from one place and 
> part from another. My new (copyrighted) B tells all about it— tells 
you “How to Judge Engimes” and ‘‘How to Make Money Sawing”’. 
Write me today for full particulars.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


1624 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
& WITTE ENGINE WeRKS 1624 Empire Building, Pittsburgh. Pa, 
eeceececeoeoeoooosoooooooooeoooo 











Land 


**Better Farming with Atlas 
Farm Powder,"’ you will 
tnow how easily and quickly 
you can clean up your fields. 
After you have blasted afew stumps you will feel like 
Harry A. Wright, Williamsburg, Mass., who writes: 
“Now I know that land which I cleared by grubbing could have been 
@eared with Atlas Farm Powder more easily and at one-quarter the 
expense. I never dared tackle the stumps on part of my land before, 
ut now I am getting the stumps out and planting it to trees.’* 
“Better Farming with Atlas Farm Powder’’ also 
tells how te remove boulders, blast the subsoil and 
beds for trees, make ditches and do other farm jobs 
with Atlas Farm Powder. A copy—sent free—will be a valuable addition to your library. A 


postal will bring the book. 
ATLAS POWDER CO., Division FJ 6, Wilmington, Del. 


Dealers everywhere. Megazine stocks near you. 
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Farm Incomes Not Ready Cash 


= net farm incomes do not always 
mean that farm owners have available 
cash for all demands. That the contrary 
is true is shown by the records on a Mis- 
souri farm where the owner’s net farm 
income, before counting out his interest 
and living expenses, was $3,859.21. 

An analysis of this seemingly large in- 
come showed that only $2,425.11 was net 
cash. Out of this he paid $818.63 for his 
living; then he paid $1,672.50 on notes, and 
bought a $100 bond,’ which made his ex- 
penditures $166.02 more than his net cash 
income, and he had to draw $166.02 from 
his savings from the year before. 

The difference of $1,434.10 between his 
cash income and his net farm income 
represents his increase in capital. Of this 
increase, $1,255 was feed on hand, and the 
increase was due largely te increased 
prices, for the increase in quantity was 
slight. This amount, about one-third of his 
capital, was a reinvestment that had no 
greater security than the strength of a 
future market, and could easily become an 
equal loss the following year. 

Since eighty to eighty-five per cent of 
farm owners secure their farms by going 
through the stages of hired man, tenant, 
part owner and owner, their business calls 
for heavy reinvestment each year. Many 
eventually become farm owners, but in 
doing so they are often short of available 
money, and are occasionally criticized for 
being niggardly by those who do not ap- 
preciate the real conditions. 


“ Twenty-Three ” 


The slang phrase, “Twenty-three for 
you!” dates from the dramatization 
of “The Tale of Two Cities,” and was 
introduced by the actors who played it. 
Dickens, it will be recalled, deseribes 
the women sitting about Paris endlessly 
knitting. They would knit twenty-two 
stitches, one for each suspected person, 
and when they came to the twenty-third 
stitch the person for whom that stood 
was doomed. Sydney Carton’s stitch 
was the twenty-third. 

According to the traditions of the 
stage, the actors in the play got into the 
habit -of saying to any intruder or toa 
man who bungled or blundered, ““Twenty- 
three for you,” meaning that he must get 
out, as he was good for nothing. The 
words spread from behind the scenes into 
the street, and for years were a part of the 
colloquial language of the people. The ex- 

ression is not used so often as it used to 
c but one hears it occasionally even now. 


Beelzebub, the Cat 


[Continued from page 60] 


for friendless cats with Beelzebub as the 
chief benefici 








“Such were her written instructions to | 


me when the trust fund was placed in my 
hands; but it was further provided that if 
at the expiration of eighteen months from 
the date of her death I was satisfied that 
Beelzebub had found a welcome home 


with you and was being well cared for and. .: 
apparently happy and contented, the cat 


fund was to go to you and your wife, share 


and share alike, to enjoy and do with - 
absolutely as you see fit. I have the bonds | 


here in my bag, and if you and Mrs. Gray 

will favor me with your autogra hs on this 

receipt I have filled out, I wind up 

my business by turning the securities over 

to _ with my congratulations on your 
g 

Bogs Beelzebub, calm, unmoved, miajes- 

+ looked down upon us from his 

exalted pedestal and solemnly winked his 

right eye once more—this time at me. 








A conceited man has one good excuse. 
If he believes in himself there is a likeli- 
hood that others will believe in him. 
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How To Use Farm Papers 
By JOSEPH LAMONT GAVIT 


LTHOUGH I am only what might be 
called a “summer farmer,” since un- 
fortunately I have to work in the city 
during the winter months, I have dis- 
covered a system of making use of my 
farm pa that has proved very valuable 
to me; therefore I pass it on to those who 
d the whole year on their farms. This 
scheme depends simply on the use of note- 
books 


When I was in school I did not take 
kindly to note-books, but I have since 
discovered that the right use of them 
means dollars and cents in my pocket. 
I take several farm papers, but during the 
gush of the summer work I-am usually 
too busy to read them very thoroughly. 
During the long winter evenings, however, 
or at = “en when the work is ray 
I U e@ papers systemati ; 
ica I ano h cuapintion that I think wil 
be — to me, I put it down in a note- 
book. 

This would be of little avail if I had no 
gystem, so I simply use a number of note- 
books, costing about five cents apiece. 
Mine are six o- inches, but that is 
anly because I like that style. Each one 
is plainly marked with its subject, such as 

ultry,” “Vegetable Garden,” “Small 
Fruits,” etc. The advan of this sys- 


‘tem is that when you vaguely remember a 


good “kink” you don’t have to hunt wildly 
ugh a few dozen copies of farm peri- 
odicals, because it’s right in your note- 
book. I put down the page, so I can refer 
to the article if necessary. 

The note-book that has meant most to 
me is the one labeled “Ideas.” This is 
for matter not included in other books, 
and embraces everything from trans- 
meeting wildflowers to designs for a 
vegetable cellar. Every year I make it 
& point to try out some of these things on 
asmall scale. If they fail, I do not lose 
much; but if, as is more often the case, 
they succeed, I usually end by turning 
3ver a very nice profit. 

If 2 man has a good memory, he may 
aot need such a system; but as for me, 
Boee merely human, give me my trusty 
a ooks They help you to make the 
most of your farm papers, they help in 
keeping you out of a rut, and they pay 
for themselves hundreds of times every 
season. 





Dirt Roads 


The highway running, east and west is 
but a sad and sorry jest. In ase 20 
seasons it will do ; then motor cars along 
it choo, and loaded teams climb up its 
hills, and dislocate no poles or thills. 
And this is why I sometimes say the 
government should do away with rain 
and moisture of that stamp, so that the 
may not get damp. For when the 
Water drips and pelts, that doggone 
Way simply melts like sugar in a 
cup of tea, and there’s no thoroughfare 
tosee. Some drowning mules we may 
behold, and autos from the culverts 
rolled, and swearing men who ply the 
W and say there ought to be a law. 
e’ve blown in millions more or less to 
make that road a big success. We've 
graded and we’ve plowed and dragged, 
We ve engineered and cussed and brag- 
» we’ve foundered horses by the 
rd, tomake the highway less absurd. 
when the weather’s good and d 
eases the esthetic eye ; it’s scra 
manicured so nice we think it’s 
surely worth the price ; we bow! along 
its dusty miles, our faces wreathed in 
beaming smiles, Then Pluvius uncorks 
trough, it rains, and all the stuff is 
Reeanond ee ever ot 
Tpose in our e uu 
ind of ronds that last rough vernal 
8nd wintry biast? Walt Mason. 
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nough Sta-so 
to Cover a City 


Roofing manufacturers bought enough Sta-so last 
year to surface a roof covering 36 square miles 


Sta-so is colored slate roofing surface that will not fad« 
Sta-so comes from the ground in the same rich Indian reé 
and cool sage green as you see it on the handsomest roofs. 
You will never have to paint or stain your Sta-so surfaced 
roof—never. Time only enriches and deepens the tints. 


Sta-so resists fire to the uttermost. Sta-so is practically 
weather-proof. Sta-so will wear for a generation. Yow 
cannot ask more service of any roofing surface. You car 
not get more service than Sta-so will give. 

Sta-so surfaced roofing has the advantages of other roofings and cost. 


less. On the average tile costs three times as much, solid slate twice @. 
much; the best grade of shingles as much or more—usually more. 


Sta-so surfaced roofing comes in roll and shingle form; is flexible; 
readily fits curves, bends and odd spaces. Look for the Sta-so label if ver 
want to be sure that your slate surfaced roofing will never fade 
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A Modern King Canute 


The people who lived in the 
good days of the wise King 
Canute thought he had the 
power to make the ocean 
recede at a mere word of com- 
mand. Today the Bell Tele- 
phone Company finds itself in 
a position not unlike that of 
the ancient king. Its mere 


word will not hold back an 


ocean of expense. 


Rigid economy and the most 
modern methods of operation 
have made it possible for the 
Bell Company to keep its rates 
at a far lower level than that 
of the commodities: which it 
must use in construction and 


upkeep. But it has felt the 





rising tide of costs just as cer- 
tainly as has every business 
and every family. 


The one source of revenue 
of the Bell Company is the 
price you pay for service. If 
this price fails to cover fair 
wages and necessary materials, 
then both you and your tele- 
phone company must suffer. 


For one year the Bell Com- 


pany was under Government 
control, The Government 
analyzed methods and costs; 
and established the present 
rates as just. All the Bell Com- 
pany asks is a rate sufficient 
to provide satisfactory service 
to every subscriber. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 




















‘Founded 1894. 
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STAMMERING 
ard SPEECH DEFECTS quickly 


and permanently corrected at America’s Pioneer School. 

graduates. Sessions 
continuous. | in connection. Scientific 
adviee gladly given. Literature free. .ConsuLt Us. 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL, © 39 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 





Top-Dressing Wheat Pays 


increase the yield of wheat, the Ohio 
Experiment Station recommends to 
dressing the wheat with manure when t! 
ground is frozen hard enough to prevent 
injury during application. Data taken 
from experiments covering as high as 
twenty-five-year periods show that top- 
dressing is profitable and that the use of 
fresh-stable manure has always returned 
the highest profit. 

On plots treated with fresh manure or 
manure taken directly from the stable and 
spread on sod in a three-year rotation of 
corn, wheat and clover, the increase over 
unmanured plots has been twenty-three 
bushels of corn, ten bushels of wheat and 
1,360 pounds of hay to the acre. Where 
the manure had cies exposed to the 
weather for three months and then applied, 
the resulting increase was nineteen bushels 
of corn, nine bushels of wheat and 800 
pounds of hay. 

Where manure has been applied directly 
to the wheat land before seeding in a five- 
year rotation of corn, oats, wheat, clover 
and timothy, the increase of wheat per 
acre has been as high as thirteen bushels 
when an eight-ton application of manure 
was used. Where only four tons were 
applied the increase in wheat was eight 
bushels, showing that a light application 
returns about twenty-five per cent more 
per ton of manure; but the increase per 
acre was enough greater from the eight-ton 
dressing to make this the more profitable 
rate of application. . 


eet prea 


The Best Bulletin of the Month 


[Continued from page 79] 


does not always foretell exactly what the 
production ability will be; that ‘there are 
individual variations in production that 
are beyond control.” 


Breed Characteristics 


Not only did the pure-bred sire transmit 
producing ability to the first and second 
generation grades, but he also stamped 
them with the individual characteristics 
of the breed, this improvement being 
much more marked in the second genera- 
tion grades. While the scrub cows were 
generally plain, if not poor, individuals, 
the grades show the dairy characteristics 
quite plainly. This improvement can be 


noted in the larger and more symmetrical ,~ 


udder, greater capacity of barrel, straight- 
ness of topline, especially noticeable over 
the loin and in the region of the rump, in 
the quality of the animals as indicated by 
the more refined head and horn, thinner 
neck and finer shoulders, and finally, the 
change due to breed type is quite distinct. 
The color markings o 
closely to those characteristic of the breed. 
Many of the second generatioh grades 
would be considered uncommonly 
representatives of the breed whose blood 
they carry. 
Feed Requirements for Production 


The eost of feed for the scrubs during the 
lactation period averaged $2.25 a hundred 
pounds 
grades was $2.39; for the second generation 


| grades, $1.99. ‘The cost of feed for the 


lactation and dry periods combined was 
$2.84, $2.77 and $2.48 a h 
respectively. 

Of more importance is the consideration 
of the total feed cost of production where 
lactation and dry 
Here it is found that the th 
bloods (second 


(first generation grades 


of 
production but also lowers the costs 
production. 


the grades conform * 


milk; that for first generation 
pounds 3 


periods are all included. 
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Improving the Loan System 
[Continued from page 81] 


considered, realize fully that there is no 
more conservative, human, far-sighted 
and helpful financier than a hard-fisted 
Yankee farmer. Unlike the man behind 
the city bank desk, he appreciates the t plea 
ductive possibilities of farm crops and re- 
sultant profits where adequate finaricial 
support is rendered. 


Do Away with Loan Committee 


Another change required is the elimination 
of the loan committee,so that the local farm 
loan association could designate one indi- 
vidual capable of passing upon the merits 
of the various applications. This official 
should be combined with the present 
federal land appraiser. On the average 
at least six weeks’ time would be saved in 
passing on the merits of loans. The man 
who passes on loans should, unlike too 
many of the present federal appraisers, 
be a farmer and not a man imbued with 
the city banker’s viewpoint. Farmers will 
receive a more satisfactory loan service. 
Short-sighted loan grants to farmers 
mean just one thing—that we have granted 
the man a loan of about the same size as 
that now existing. Instead of giving a 
few hundred dollars more and being of 
real service, we leave him in the same old 
rut, except that he has thirty-five instead 
of five or ten years in which to pay it back. 
No man should be designated to pass 
upon applications who has not first re- 
eeived the endorsement of the national 
farm loan association whose applications 
he considers and reports upon. ~The 
arbitrary method of the Federal Land 
Bank making exclusive recommendation 
of appraisers to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board should at once be changed. If this 
is a farmers’ and not a bankers’ system, 
then by all means farmers should have the 
word regarding the men who are to 
recommend their financial grants. 


Take Tax from Farm Loan Bonds 


There is another item every farmer should 
keep in mind. An organization of money- 
lenders, who for years have piled up fabu- 
lous profits loaning money to farmers at a 
high rate of interest, is going before 
Congress this session and demand that 
Federal Farm Loan Bonds be made tax- 
able. The leader of this movement is the 
Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association of 
America, supported by several of the large 
insurance companies, who loan their sur- 
plus on farm property. If these bonds be 
subject to taxes it will mean that they will 
not be so popular with the investor, with 
the result that money will not be so easy 
‘to raise to finance farmers. 

Shall we repeal the tax exemption fea- 
ture of Federal Farm Loan Bonds to give 
money-lending competitors of the system 
@n easier road to travel, or shall we con- 
‘sider the welfare of the 7,000,000 American 
farmers to whom this benefit goes directly 
on the reduction of interest rates? Or 
shall we, with the American Bankers’ Asso- 
Siation, stand by the system that has 

ved a solution of the economic needs of 
tthe farmers of America? 

The bankers of Iowa are interested in 
sheap money on long-term plan for their 
farmers, Towa has never been adequately 


‘financed agriculturally. It is not to be 
“wondered that a system goi 


into this 
state, offering to loan $100 on land worth 
Upward of $350 an acre as against the 
50 limit fixed by the life insurance 
Companies, and making these loans upon 
@ mutual cooperative plan which charges 
Hs win tas tga teas oe 
meet wi e earnest opposition e 
selfish proney ending class. 
Write your Representative and Senator at 
Was and tell then most emphatic- 
ally that you want the “tax exemption” 
to remain in the Federal Farm Loan 
If this is not done interest rates to 
will be increased. 













On country roads especially, ESSENKAY Tire Filler proves 
better than air in tires because of its easy riding, shock absorb- 
ing qualities, because it cannot be affected by heat, cold, 
water, sand, mud, pressure, friction or climate-—and because 
4 it eliminates punctures, blowouts; slow leaks, work worry, 
S «am Cxpense and delay due to tire troubles, 


Doubles Tire Mileage 


ESSENKAY Tire Filler takes the place of air—nothing to pune 
ture or blow out. To get 10,000 to 20,000 miles from tires filled 
with ESSENKAY is the rule, not the exception, 


First Cost-Last Cost 


ESSENKAY is an investment not'an expense. When ESSEN. 
KAY filled tires have worn down to the last layer of fabric, the 
old tires may be discarded and the SAME ESSENKAY trane: 
Many of the 100,000 and more ferred to new casings. 
MORE THAN ONE CAR tone overate | Essenkay contains no trace of 
fleets of y have at feast two I rubber—therefore none of 
NKAY for 7 years is the test that [i the imperfections 


of rubber, 


Ce ON see ee ee 


f""Over 100,000 Users") 


including psssen, car and truck 
owners, farmers,lawyers,doctors, 
mi rs, business men—depart- 
ments of government, municipal- 
ities, big busi ms and 

ie executives have proved = 





Nails, glass, etc. can- 
not cause a flaf lire. 
Simply pull out nails § 

























1 1 cote taeeteenee re came eS 
More than $4,500,000 Paid for Essenkay. 
The fact that more than one hundred 


thousand owners of passenger cars 
trucks, tractors and trailers have 






from actual photograph 
of a tire run for 15,000 





miles on Essenkay by Mr. Shoce' thon $4,600,000 foc BSSENKCAY io 
W. S. Hitchcock, New , sufficient indication that the tire filler 
Rochelle, N. Y. ‘era is here. 
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Weoftord of 'Semaun 
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We will send ESSENKAY for Free Trial in ae own tires, Ride over smooth roads, 
then over the roughest you can find, including hilly and sandy comntey Allow the 
ear to remain under maximum load on a concrete floor to prove that ES AY does 
not flatten, Give itany test you like. Then, if you are not convinced that ESSENKAY 
rides like air—that it will end your tire trouble—that you will no longer be bothered 
with punctures, blowouts and slow leaks — that ESSENKAY will not flatten, crumble 
or deteriorate—return it—T. TEST WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 


What Farmers Say! Bete 
pts OR ae a 
ESSENKA alt 


ft orn tires $0 pew we f— Boe: Spake ¥ 
" W. i nring, Va . 

Used Y under dosts, he sincs Sept. Mares 1917. eres 
oda osderheary Yesdarssd ESSENKAY te Syst what yoo 
than pleased f- Travel with never a fear of say it is, I ae paid it 
SG Sa AD OE I om 
since May 1916. > UeoceinceNer, Int, Usertlnce dee il truck of 
end stal toda on request with all the facta Rea aid Door . 

Send coupon or_po y for Free Book cpost"ESseNRAY Tice fue,frm bas found 


Filler, what it has done for others, what my Fy A expert 
it will do for you. 


























interesting story of ESSENKAY. 
mea tee wit - , Q against flattening, crumbli § air-filled tires 
{ Free me without ob ) or hardening and against be- ¢ .= do the 
§ ing affee by heat, cold, ¢ game with 
>} water, sand, mud, pressure, Pd ESSENKAY 
friction, or climatic conditiona, > _ " B. 














DEALERS : Write for proposition in open territor3 


The Essenkay Products Company 
20-220 West Superior Street, Chicago, Ile 
Member, American Tire Filler Industry, Ine, 
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me Miss Stifel Indigo Cloth 
[ ’ The strongest, 


=< J. L. STIFEL & SONS 


- | 
WHEELING, W.VA 260 CHURCH ST. Bt. ¥, are 


FARM WAGONS 


6) ee ’ wo High or low wheels—steel or wood— wid 
“running gear. W oot te of all tinds, wh 
> WHEEL CO., 12 Elm Street, Quincy, ii, 





— for women’s overalls and work clothes > 
fast color, work-garment cloth made oO) 
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—. THIS MILL 
Tim WillMakeYou 


| $1, 000 
——S _aMonth 


Yow can be the local flour 





fos aed, \\ 
QS 
SS : 


VG exper- 
NG your home grown wheat and supplying 
. your Co as a ea 
AY Rei, ao eee the fmeoming flour and feed, 


besides, earning the 
= the extra profit a me 3 “A BETTER 
KK patnero oF 5? -—y. \— a “WIDGET” 







MARVEL MILL.” 


The AMERICAN Tits! MILL 


2 i the new process, self. one-man, roller fiour mill 
lutionizing th 





Yes the health building and the natural'sweet flavor of the wheat. 


Everywhere people are demanding this better flour, Our customers 
are given the privilege, if they desire, of using our Nationally advertised 


“FLave” Flodr 
“Famous fer its Fievor” 
We furnish you the sacks with your name printed on them. 


@UR GERVICE DEPARTMENT cliecks — mill up.every Thisty 
Days to see that you are getting the bent secede. 


Write today for our Free Book 
“The Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill.” 
You will find it most interesting, 
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Here's Big News fer America’s Cern 


Grewers—Our Fall an- 
, pouncement aad your best —— to own a World’s Famous Watts’ Corn 





4 : ; Cut Prices in all sizes, under most liberal terms with 
No. 4 with Cob zn : oo bay Free Trial and a guarantee of comet and lasting entisfac- 
[ tion. ‘All other sizes are offered at equally big reductions. 

Watts No. 7. Corm Sheller for the man who shells 
fa, corn only for his own use. Copnity SO to 75. bu meee oe bee 

i with a 3H. P. engine now $34.50. Or No. KB-900. 
Watts No.4, Corn Sheller with beanies ae ota, 
, cob stacker and grain elevator $69.50. 
Watts No. 7. meat Be are aera 
ment including wagon box, grain elevator, corn stacker, type 
li, “B” feeder, on steel trucks, rs A 200 bushels per’ hour, 


“, Watts No. & Double Cylinder Corn 
‘ Sheller for custom work. With standard equipment, 
sj wagon box elevator, swivel cob stacker and feeder 
=4 on steel trucks. on gitncity 600 bushels per our, 
23 uow $390.00. Order No. KB-905. 
} sae feds far Bree 4 
Sheller Book No. 


Sheller in any size—small, medium or large eapacity. We are now able to 
offer them 2 
























































Higher Price 
for Low-Grade Wheat 


HE present. spread in prices is thirty- 
f brews cents between No. I and No. 5 
wheat. A new order reduces this spread 
to fourteen eents, the new arrangement 
being No. 2 at three cents less than No. t 
No. 3 at six cents less than No. 1; Na j 
at ten cents less than No. I; No. 5 at 
fourteen cents less than No. I. 

The change resulted from @ hearing in 
New York called by Congressmen repre- 
senting the wheat growers of the North- 
west. Another interesting result. of this 
manring is that the much-discussed ques- 
tion of whether poor wheat will ale wis as 
much flour as good wheat per bushel seems 
to have been answered, and the figures 
secured showing the exact difference, ag 
far as the experts are able to figure it: out, 
have been agreed on. 

Sixty pounds ef wheat weighing be- 
tween fifty-one and fifty-two pounds: to the 
measured bushel will yield sixty-four per 
cent flour and thirty-five per cent. feed, 
one per cent being lost.in the milling. The 
value of the ed. product. will be $2.22 
in flour and fifty cents tn feed. Total, 

Sixty —_—- of wheat. weighing be- 
tween -two and. fifty-three 
to the bushel measure will yield sixty-five 
per cent of flour and thirty-four per cent 
of feed; flour value, $2.24; f value, 
forty-nine eents.. Total, $2.73. 

Sixty pounds of wheat weighing fifty- 


three to fifty-four pened te tea baud 


will yield. sixty-six per cent flour and ve 
three per cent f valued at $2.29 for 
flour and forty-seven cents for the feed. 
Total, $2.76. 

Sixty pounds of wheat weighing fifty- 
four to fifty-five pounds to the bushel 
yields sixty-eight per cent flour and thirt: or the 
one per cent feed, valued at $2.33 for 
flour and forty-four cents for the feed. 
Total, $2.77. 

Sixty unds of wheat Me fifty- 
five to fifty-six pounds to the bushel yields 
sixty-eight per cent flour and thirty-cne 
per cent feed; the value of the flour being 
he and feed forty-four cents. Total, 

2.73. 


Sixty pounds of wheat weighing from . 


fifty-six to fifty-seven pounds te the bushel 
yields sixty-nine per cent flour and thirty 
per cent of feed, valued at $2.39 for the 
flour and forty-two cents for the feed. 
Total, $2.31. 

Sixty pounds of wheat weighing from 
fifty-seven to fifty-eight pounds to the 
bushel yields seventy per cent of flour and 
twenty-nine per cent of feed, valued at, 
$2.42 lor flour and forty-one cents for feed. 
Total, $2.83. 

Sixty pounds of wheat weighing from 
fifty-eight to fifty-nine pounds to the 
bushel yields seventy-one per cent of flour 


and twenty-eight per cent of feed, valued —” 
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at $2.45 for flour and forty cents for feed.‘ 


Total, $2.85. 


Pag pounds of wheat weighing from ; 3 


eo ope to sixty pounds to the 

ds seventy-one 

lwenty-dlehs per cent feed, valued at $2.46. 

- Ps and forty cents for feed. Total, 
The measure of value used is flour at the 

market price of $11.25 a barrel and feed, 

at $48 a ton, which was the actual price 

at the time of the hearing. 








1,000,000 and 1 hints 


Wire Mesh for Bins 


Be sure to stop the rats and mice from 
the corn-crib before they destroy a large 
part of your summer’s work. A heavy 


means. of doing this. 
Hint No. 678 


eent flour and. 





wire-mesh lining for the corn-bin is one ¥ 
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19-Year-Old Cow Is Profitable SET ne Ven 


. M. HARVEY, Waukesha, Wis., owns Try This Stump VS 































a nineteen-year-old cow which, accord- he a 
>. to records 0 e testing association I] | 
ead ine juced 7,234.2 pounds of milk and 367.8 Pu er 
ent unds of butterfat in her eighteenth year, ow: Z 
». I; The. feed consumed during the year con- 30 D \ a 
a sisted of 6,064 pounds of mixed hay (clover yays y 
pat 8 and alfalfa), 850 pounds of green clover; je : 
; J = Sp of mtge agin and 1, seer — aN a Vs rhe \ 
zin @ of mixed grains. e was on pasture five 
:, months. The cost of the feed was $86.01. “Send No Money! 





g If the butterfat had been sold at a cream- All I ask is the privilege of sending this 
4 ery for fifty-five cents a pound, it would : Kirstin ONE MAN , 
have brought $196.51, leaving a profit, Stump Puller, for you Write for ; 
not counting labor, ot, $110.50, which bi to try 30 da ys | Special Agent’s f; 
demonstrates that a good cow is profitable Pr — iY), 
many years; the scrub cow, seldom if ever. stumps! 


SS ES 





4 Live-Stock Shipping That Paid | =" 
‘ [Continued from page 56] 
from the commission firm selling tne live 


ry my Kirstin on — INGLE! DOUBLE! — 
big, little, green, fot. “SAA ert T eet te 
ten; low-cut, tap-rooted TRIPLE POWER! _ ee 


stock for th tion. In a book k cha pth work fe dn "How ‘easily owe man alzoe 

TK is done, OW €asl 1] 
rproroemagy gs oP ot op andies an operates it. If eatisfied, after 30 days’ trial, keep puller. S not pleased, 
for that he shall keep a record 
showing the my. tne: Br of cars shipped. during send bac ot my expemse. You don't risk o penny! Four enyy ways f 


the year and the amount of stock in such ONE . SS P 

He shall also k t of all I] 
eee sal alo Kop an gout ofl irstin 0%}; Stump Puller 
ciation. At the annual meeting he shall 


furnish a detailed statement of all business Single — Double —Triple Power 


done during the year. Weighs less, costs less—yet_has greater speed—power— Read These Letters 
etsenath—and lasts longer. Clears a whole acre arn one 








3 Section 2: The manager shall furnish a eal anyw ‘d h olf better 

: satisfactory bond which shall be approved er gs, or thick’ timber. seas ‘moved around Sy. N ii Rea oa 

I} by, the board of directors. | Said bond |] Sell, Nem, panied features sive ie coormous power Wl sitentemnatea ts 
shall or the faithful arge of his ae gee ow daw of no fixw, Simplest, snost {RGTIN takes there rat = 
duties. ey moet efficent land clearer yet nae. His. i, J. Stots, Washburo, Wh. 


Pulled oak 


B  _ Chapter 3. Section 1: Protection Fund: my 4 be Bhp 
P There shall be deducted on avery bnantived Cheapest—Quickest— Eas- a ned ip rosie ists: 
4 Go.,, Nort ‘ 


PEGE? SESEF ERPAEEF Fedhet hes 


pounds of weight of hogs and ee three id 

rt weight of cattle, two cents; the same shall Sar cok te panite cnaas been en cea afer pounds 

‘do be placed in the sinking fund to be used for alone pulls stubborn stumps in few minutes at low cost. Ne 

ood aying of losses that may occur to any horses or extra help needed. No digging, chopping or 

eed. from the time it comes into the hands other expense. cores cones Be rip it os ae sick 

fty- . ot ig until final disposition of Patented ed auick, “rake up” for “plack cable = saves th riser 
18 sami 


elds 
: Section 2: Losses; How Paid: Any oer Pinon onToda 
ne > § shipper whose stock has been damaged by Pp y~ 
tat | injury while in the hands of the manager Get My NEW BOOK 












































Shall receive the full amount for same as Tells why thousands of farmers 
- though the stock had not been injured, ger Kiretin ONE MAN outfits! ay y every sipaje acre of 
shel et but shall be ones to the ag ratio of capistooom: poor Benes > panel The Kirstin 
“ +4 expense on the shipment. t t d ake 
irty ., 9 of the damage shall be based pale drone agen money for fo eet tas The book describes Kirstin One |-—§ = = | — 5 —f — | —) 
ben, + @ ment made by the commission firm having Man Clutch I todel; Kivetin bay bby a ae A. J. KIRSTIN, Gen. Mer. 
8 charge of the shipment, which intnneatt to pay. Filled with valuable information for farmess, y) A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
| 29% shall show the amount received for the in- ape Congen toe 5 que Be here is 1953 Lud St, Escanaba, Mich 
‘the omg Kpeceer ses by seen A tees rm saves time and freight. Address me personally. o Dear Mr. Kirstin: Without obligation 
and {| § injured. This statement shall be the final A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY Citang of Kirstin Stump Pale, 
| at 43 7 “gs the settlement. No damage World’s Largest Makers of Stump Pullers G 
eed. am , oe for * song which ca not 1953 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. Kg 
te .. a thy condition when received at ; 
rom. | § the local yards by the manager. ne" | Western Branch: a Name ~==---== . 
= ¥ Chapter 4. Section 1: Unhealthy ge oe bagi hago P.O. R.F.D.=----« 
edo oo: AD stock which mie be te Seo, Canade oe 
: ay y inspection, except such as en, Cae? 
eed. > a ony pieces —_ in a healthy condition i ——- ce 
gt in charge of the manager, or any 
Tom yg dieased animal, shal be received at the | Mul:V.@ et 2 Al ew 
05 owner’s and the owner shall receive 
= . payment therefor: as S received by the nets beg get oe J, 
2909 @ commission ess all expenses figured 
tal, Be pro rata on the shipment. A ADMIRAL i HAY ee aod noo Burns Keroceneor Gasoline 
4 ta fine work Sheri This lamp generates and burm 
Saipment of the Ownersh' Managemen 
Farm Jean pub chehed monthly we pees 
sg te Pa, uired by the 
Act of August 1912. 


acta FAY PRESS COMPANY 
Witmer ATKINSON Co., Phila., Pa. Raneas Gh: Missouri 


WILMER ATKINSON, Phi ~a oy 
~ ya Cuas. F. JENKINS, Phila. HONEY =: Bis re Mea on ge ge 
Managers, choice KCEY aie a 10 , 4 
ag ATKINSON Co., Phila., Pa. | Price list free. M. V. F. Preston, Minn. 


| Qirrers: Wilmer Atkinson, Charles F. Jenkins, spin Seat RANCH FOR S) SALE 
e Aiistos H. Jenkina, all of Phila, Pa ofcige Saaa 
om Journal has no mapaidae, mortga- ities pees 


CHARLES F, JENKINS, Editor. eae oa 
before this ime 
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little map illustrates : 
a legal point which is es 
liable to arise at any . d 
time when a stream forms the 
boundary between two farms. x 


A stream is shown runni 
northand south; Brownown 
the iand on the east side, while 
Jones owned the farm on the 
west. The stream was sub- 
ject to high freshets in the 
spring, and gradually wore 
off the shaded portions on 
Brown’s side indicated by the 
shaded portions at X and Y. 
This ual wearing away 
and building up did not 
amount to much in a single 
year, but in the course of seven or eight 
years Brown’s farm was actually about 
two acres smaller and Jones’ land had 
increased to the same extent. ‘‘If thin 
keep on about a third of your farm will 
be transferred to my side,’’ Jones re- 
marked one day, more by way of a joke 
than anything else. ‘‘ But the river is 
the natural boundary between us, and if 
the river has a mind to change the land 
we've got no kick coming.”’ 

**I] guess you’re right,” Brown replied. 
“At any rate the matter is not worth 
the trouble of going to law about.”’ 

Then, one spring 
there was an extra- 


When the River 
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Changes Its Bed 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


ter the freshet had subsided 
and things had straightened 


out, “‘ I intend putting in 
a crop there this s Eng. Phe 
river is the boundary, and if 
the river takes it into its head 
to dig a new channel it still 
leaves everything on the west 
side my land. you’re not 
satisfied turn the- river back 
: into its old course.’’ 
Ss In this instance Jones was 
wrong, however. The law 
is well settled that where a 
stream of running water,form- 
ing the boundary between 
adjoining farms, gradually 
wears away one bank and 
deposits it on the other, the owner of 
the land on the other bank gets the bene- 
fit; but where the stream suddenly 
forms an entirely new channel, the old 
channel still remains the boundary ; and 
the owner, whose land is thus cut off 
from the rest of his farm is still entitled 
to hold the separated land. 

**It is settled beyond the possibility 
of dispute that where running streams 
are the boundaries between adjoining 
owners,’’ says the United States Su- 
preme Court in a case on the point, 
“‘the rule is that when the bed and 
channel have chan- 









ordinary freshet; 
‘ the stream  over- 
flowed the banks 
and cut a new chan- 
nel across Brown’s 
land, indicated b 
the line marked Z. 
In less than forty- 
eight hours the en- 
tire stream was run- 
ning in a new chan- 
nel, sd nyc agg 
was perfectly dry, 
and about fifteen 
acres of Brown’s 
farm was then on 
Jones’ side of the 
new stream that was 
formed. 

“Of course there 
is noquestionof that 











land being. mine,’’ 
Jones remarked af- 


“I intend putting in a crop there!” 


ged by the natural 
and gradual process 
known as_ erosion 
and accretion, the 
boundary follows the 
course of the stream; 
but where a stream 
whether natural or 
artificial suddenly 
leaves its old bed and 
forms a new one by 
the process known as 
avulsion, the result- 
ing change of chan- 
nel works no change 
of boundary, which 
remains in the mid- 
dle of the old chan- 
nel, although no 
water may be flow- 
ing in it, and irre- 
spective of subse- 
' quent changes in the 
new channel.’’ 





Shucks! How We Won bites Jim 


By G. C. RITER 


IM THOMPSON had been boasting for 
more than a week about how many 
bushels of corn he was huskin ae day. 
Jim was meine for Frank Russell just 
across the fence from where Tom Johnson 
and I had been working for several days. 
It didn’t seem possible that Jim was husking 
110 bushels a day, but since neither of us 
had ever husked more than ninety bushels 
a day, we never dreamed of challenging 
his record. The fact that we did outstrip 
him a few days later was not the result of 
planning to do so, but the result of a race. 
One morning we boys both drove into the 
field together just at sunup, and Tom pulled 
on the row just ahead of me instead of 
going to the strip of corn where he had 
n husking for a few days. Every ¢orn- 
husker knows that is the challe for a 
race, and away we went across field. 
{t was not possible for me to ge around 
Tom, but my horses were rubbing their 
adses against Tom’s back most of the 
way across the field. When we reached 
theend, he drove off to his side of the field. 
When I reached the opposite side of the 
field I climbed on the wagon to see where 
Tom.was and saw that he was sey 


rods_ 


from the end. That was all I needed to 
keep me‘going. At the other end I drove 
to the erib with my first load of thirty- 
three bushels. It was only half-past eight. 
My second load of about the same size was 
in the crib by eleven o’clock and just as I 
was finishing my lunch Tom pulled in 
toward the crib with his second load. Since 
the corn was heavier on his side of the 
field, and his side boards a different height, 
it was hard to tell how much he had on 
his wagon, or to know how much was in 
his first load. But I kept up the pace. The 
ears did not fly quite so fast toward even- 
ing, and I was glad I had worked fast in 
the morning while it was cool. 

Just before sundown oo up to the 
scales with my fourth load and} by addi 
up my totals, learned that I husk 
and cribbed 125 bushels of corn from sun- 
up to sundown, AsI was leading my team 
to the barn after scooping the last load into 
the crib, Tom into the yard. He 
had husked 116 bushels. We had both 
beaten Jim! But I think I was prouder of 
having, beaten Tom, for next day we 


that Jim had been husking but 
‘ninety-five bushiala a day all the time. 


Two Dogs and Half a Sheep. 


A tale of greed 
NCE wu a time—many times, 
Oise pe Butcher’ Boy he 


hauling a load of stuff from the slaughter- 
house, and unbeknown dropped a half 
sheep on the King’s Highway. 

Hardly was he over the hill when a — 
dog the find and dragged it, wi 
much labor, behind a hedge. 

Scarcely had the finder set his teeth into 
the mutton when a second dog, as large as 
he, appeared on the scene and demanded 
a share in the feast. 

The t was long and fierce. So much 
so that the vanquished was barely able to 
crawl off, and the victor was so groggy 
that he could scarcely see. 

He tried to hurrah over his great victory, 
and to revel in the tenderness of the mut- 
ton, but (with a big B) his leg hurt so 
badly that he wanted to howl; one ear 
hung in tatters, and a gash on his flank 
stung like fire. 

He munched a bit, and sorrowed more, 
and then an idea struck him: “TI’ll be 
dogged! I can’t eat all this meat! There’s 
enough here for a dozen dogs! What the 
dickens were we fighting about?” C.J. J. 





What Are Farmers ? 


FARMER is a man who has no desire 
to- become a millionaire. His trade 
is the most necessary and the least appre- 
ciated of all. He is the backbone of the 
nation while all others are merely its lesser 
limbs; but very few of the others think so. 
Farmers inaugurated the eight-hour 
working system long before the city man 
dreamed of unions and non-unions. Since 
the beginning of time they have worked 
eight hours in the forenoon and eight hours 
in the afternoon through rain and sun- 
shine, joy and sorrow; and when they sell 
the fruit of their labor they usually re- 
ceive the rate per day for their work that 
their city brothers pull down for six hours. 
If farmers have a decent crop and the 
price is so cheap they don’t get enough to 
pa for seed, fertilizer and work, the city 
olk ridicule them and their families be- 
cause their clothes are shabby and their 
buildings need a coat of paint. If crops are 
poor and things are three times higher in 
price, they say the farmers are emers 
and get-rich-quick Wallingfords. And 
the middlemen smile serenely. 

The average city, dweller regards 
farmer as a more or less ignorant creature 
in overalls and straw hat with hayseed 
adorning his makeup; whereas, the farmer 
has a college education that many univer- 
sity students never heard of. He is a 
graduate of the most wonderful school in 
the world—the School of Nature—and 
every day he is taking post-graduate 
courses in all its branches, the throbbing 
works of his common daily life. 

The politician is a farmer’s warmest 
friend before election and his worst enemy 
afterward. If a farmer wants a law en- 
acted in his favor he usually has to throttle 


his representative as a dog does a wood-. 


chuck. 

Farmers take city newspapers and keep 
up with city times; but whoever heard of 
a city man taking a farm paper to keep up 
with farming times? That is why a coun- 
try fellow always succeeds in the city 
while city fellows so often make failures 
at farming. 

Farmers may be poor, patched, toil- 
stained and careless of appearance, when 
they are rushed, which is nearly always; 
but they are steadily coming into their 
own, and we guess they are about as happy 
and independent as most people. 
oa ee sary oe a, their 
without going into bankruptcy. 

Harrah for the farmers of Americal 
They are not doing their “bit” but their 
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. Any garment offered as Hanes 


NOVEMBER; 101°’ 


THANE 


fLASTIIC HNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Hanes guarantees wear- 
service that will exceed 
any man’s expectations! 


You buy the greatest winter underwear value at the 
price in America when you put your money into Hanes! 
You can pay. more for frills, but you can’t get greater 
warmth or better workmanship or more comfort or more 
actual wear than every Hanes garment must supply! 
Our guarantee backs this statement to the limit! 


You should know that Hanes Underwear—from long- 
staple raw cotton to the perfected Hanes garment—is 
made in the Hanes Plant! Yarn, knitting, dyeing and 
all of the multitude of details that make Hanes supreme 
at its price are under direct Hanes supervision! 


Union Suits—Shirts and Drawers 


Hanes is made in winter weight union suits and shirts 
and drawers. Illustrated on this page is the staunchest, 
most comfortable, wear-resisting union suit ever sold at 
the price.* It is faultless in workmanship and gives a 
man everything he ever desired in underwear, 


Hanes Union Suits have the most desirable and de- 
pendable features—unbreakable seams; reinforced but- 
tonholes that Jast the life of the garment; tailored 
collarette that cannot gap; shapeholding elasticshoulders; 
elastic knit wrists,and ankles; pearl buttons sewed on 
to stay. And, a closed crotch that stays closed! 


Hanes Shirts and Drawers have the desirable quality, 
perfect workmanship and features that have made Hanes 
Union Suits nationally famous. Drawers that have the 
durable snug-fitting 3-button sateen waistband. 


Hanes Boys Union Suits 


‘in quality of material, cosy warmth and workmanship 


are unsurpassed at the price. Famous for durability. 
Reinforced at all buttonholes and strain points. In fact 
they duplicate Hanes Union Suits for men, with added 
fleeciness. Made in sizes from 2 to 16 years. Two to 
four year sizes have the drop seat. Four desirable colors. 


Ask for Hanes at your dealers. If he can- 
not supply you, write to us direct at once. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


WARNING TO THE TRADE: 
is | 

















GUARANTEE :— 


We guarantee 
Hanes Underwear 
absolutely—every 
thread, stitch and 
button. We guar- 
anteetoreturn your 
money or give you 
a new garment if 
any seam breaks. 
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as do the trimmings of the 
Dateien andi Intestinal fat. is in- 
ferior and should be rendered by itself, as 
it gives leaf lard an offensive odor. Place 
the imtestinal fat in eold water 
for several hours before render- 
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Fan J ournal a base ap for Noveuldi 


five days pour off the brine and change the 
meat, placing the top meat on the bottom 
and the bottem: meat on top, after which 
pour back the brine. Do this again on the 
tenth and eighteenth days. If the brine 

repy take the meat out and wash 
it, theroughly, also the container. Boil 


the same amount of salt, and sugar, omit- 
ting the saltpeter. Let it lie two or three 
weeks, then hang up in a cool, airy place. 
Another excellent recipe for 100 pounds 
of ham er shoulder follows: Use 
four pounds of salt, two pounds of 





ing; this will aid in removing the 
oder.. The leaf lard, back strips 
and trimmings should be ren- 
dered together. 

The picture on this page shows 
a typical scene in sections where 
lard is rendered at home. About 
a quart of water is poured into 
the kettle, after which the kettle 
is filled nearly full with lard eut- 
tings. The fat will then heat and 
bring out the grease without burn- 
ing. The lard is cooked over a 
moderate fire. When starting, the 
temperature should be about 160° 
F., and should run up to 195°. 
Frequent stirring is necessary to 
prevent burning, 

When the cracklings are brown 
in color and light enough to. float, 
the lard should be removed from 
the fire, or the fire from beneath 
the kettle. Press the fat from the 
cracklings and use them to make 
crackling bread, or feed them to 
the hens. When the lard is re- 
moved from the fire, allow it to 
cool @ little. To hastem cooling, 
stir; this tends to whiten the lard 
and make it smooth im texture. 
Them strain through a muslin 
cloth into. stone jars. E. W. 





brown sugar, a quarter pound of 
saltpeter. Mix well togetherand 
divide in three equal parts. 
one-third well into the hams and 
then leave on a board for three 
or four days until the mixture is 
absorbed; then rub in a second 
amount, and the remaining third 
a few days later. After twe or 
three weeks, when the salt is: ab- 
sorbed, scrub the hams clean, 
hang up and dry; then smoke, 
wrap in paper and put intoabag, 
tying it. tightly. 


Vinegar in 24 Hours 


UN cider slowly over birch 

shavings and have vinegar in 
twenty-four hours. Let the cider 
drip slowly through a. vat. plaeed 
beneath the cider barrel; have ~ 
plenty of the birch shavings in the 
vat,and, asthe cider filters.t 
into tub or barrel below, you wilh 
find it. sharp vinegar. Let it. be 
exposed to the air, and the cider ~ 
barrel elevated so that aireemes | 
im contact with the drip. Cider 
must be exposed to the air before 7 
it will make vinegar and, usually, 
the trouble is. that a. scum or skin 
forms over the cider when turned 
a little; that excludes the air. 








To Sagne-Cane Bacon 


fifty pounds of bacon allow 
three pounds. of sugar, a pint 
of molasses, six pounds of salt, a full table- 
spoonful each of saltpeter and saleratus. 
Be sure that your firlkam or barrel is sweet 
and clean, them eover the bottom of it with 
about two pounds of salt. Mix the sugar, 
molasses, saltpeter, saleratus and the re- 
maining salt into a paste, and rub each 
piece thoroughly with it, ~oeuing it in well; 
them pack in the firkin, skin sides down. 
Cever with cold water just t@ cover the 
meat; lay over this a board with a weight 
om it to keep the meat under the liquid and 
leawe for four weeks, turning the meat and 
stirring up the piekle every week. After 
four ie take out, eat into. each 
piece as much salt in equal 
amounts, as it will take up. oo tek & 2 
dry, clean firkin and leave for twenty-four 
hours; then smoke. 


Ways To Cure Meat 


two ways of curing pork are brine 

i 5 one dry curing. Brine curing is 
lese trouble than dry curing. If brine is 
propenty roperly made it will keep fora reasonable 
ength ef time. If it becomes repy it must 
be pouned off and boiled, or a new brine 
must be made. A cool cellar is the best 
place for both methods. of i Rub 
the surface of the meat. with salt 
and allow it to drain, flesh side down, 
for six to twelve hours before the meat 
is cured, either with brine cure or dry cure. 


Brine cure: For —_ 100 pounds of 
pounds. of salt, two and 


of 


When cracklings are brown, remove lard from the fire 


the brine or make new brine, replace the 
meat in the barrel and cover with brine. 
Allow four days’ cure for each pound im a 
ham or shoulder, and three days. for each 

und in bacon sides and small pieces. 

or example, a fifteen pound ham takes 
sixty days. When meat is removed from 
the brine it should be soaked for about 
half an hour in water before being placed 
in the smoke-house. 


Dry cure: This. requires more work' 
tham brime curing. For each 100 pounds 
of meat use seven pounds of salt, two and 
one-half pounds ‘of. sugar and two ounces 
of saltpeter. Mix all the ingredients 

y, tub one-third of the mixture 
ever the meat and pack the meat away in 
#bex or on a table. The: third day rub on 
half of the remaining mixture and again 
pack the meat. The seventh day rub the 
remainder of the mixture over the meat 
and pack it tecure. Allowa day anda half 
eure for each pound in a piece of meat. A 
twenty- ham will take thirty days 
to cure. When meat is removed from dry 
cure it should be washed with lukewarm 
water before being smoked. 


Mui leed Chowe 


| een ears, nose, eyes and jaws 
from four heads, clean carefully and 
leave i in salt, Berm water over rma, wash 


This must be shaken loose er the _ 
cider stirred; or roll the barrel 
from side to side. Our plan was - ‘ 
‘once, on failing to get birch shavings, toadd ~ 
a bucketful of molasses and water and two — 
yeast eakes, previously soaked im warm: y 
water. We laid the barrel on its side on i 
two pieces of seantling and rolled it occa” 
sionally. Result, | vinegar. R. 


a 
ee 4 


A Strong Cement 4 

ica melted in am iron spoon over hot | f 
oals. makes a strong cement, for j 

ing glass and metal together. It is the 7 
best thing for holding glass lamps to their” 
stands, or stopping cracks about their 7 
bases; kerosene does net penetrate this 7 
cement. Z 


Lover’s Wedding Cake § 
| Spree unds. of flour of love, one and } 
poy wh pemedt 3 of buttered: youth, one / 
and one-half pounds of good looks, cae ne 
one-half wor of sweet temper, one A 
one-half pounds. of self-forgetfulness,. zy 
and one-half pounds of powdered wits; 
one and one-half ounces ef dry humor, % 
two a of sweet argument, one ~ 
and one-h ts of rippling lsughter, one — 
and one-ha bone no ge oo of common — 
sense. Put the flour of love looks © 
and sweet temper into’ a well-furnished | 
house. Beat butter of youth to a= 
cream. Mix together blindness of faults, ” 
self-forgetfulness, se 
humor into sweet 
them to the above. 





HIS is a very unusual advertisement, due to a very 

unusual condition. 'We want thousands of new 

workers, men and women, to make socks for us 
at home on The Auto Knitter. Our need for these 
workers is very acute. 

We are a large hosiery concern doing a world- 
wide business. Not only in the United States, but 
throughout the world, there is a great hosiery shortage. 

Though we employ an army of home-workers we 
cannot fill our orders. 


Regular Wages Paid 
Positively NOT a “Canvassing Scheme” 


This world-demand is your own personal opportunity. It is 
woe chance to make good money working in the freedom and com- 
ort of yourown home. Our Wage Contract guarantees a fixed pay, 
on a liberal piece-work basis, 


This work agreement is positively not a ‘‘canvassing’’ ‘‘agency’’ 
or ‘‘store’’ scheme, It is a straightforward Employment Arrange- 
ment. You can work full-time or spare-time just as you choose, 
right in your own home. 


We will supply you with yarn Free. This yarn is the well-known 
Qu-No Quality Brand, made especially for The Auto Knitter. It 
is the Softest, the Warmest, the Strongest. We issue a Free Shade 
Card that contains samples of Qu-No Quality Yarns. 

Here is the proof ; read the evidence from some of our workers : 


Am sending you today glad to avail myself of this 





The Wonderful 
Auto Knitter 


makes the sock or stocking— 
top-body-heel and toe—with- 
out removal from the machine. 


It is to hand-knitting what 
the sewing machine is to 
hand-sewing. To have it is 


send me pay for my knit- 


by American Express a 
shipment of half hose. I 
wish to compliment you on 
the promptness with which 
you return replacement 
yarn and check. Gays, Ill. 


Today I send you by 
parcel post seven dozen 
pairs of half hose. Please 
send replacement yarn and 
check for same. North 
Conway, N. H. 


I have sent by Express 
today seven dozen pairs of 
wool half hose. Please 


ting. Mineral Wells, Tex. 


Am sending you today 
by express 8 dozen and 8 
pair half hose, or 104 pair. 
Was much pleased to re- 
ceive yarn already for knit- 
ting, and would like the 
same kind of yarn again 
for the next lot. Am also 
sending you signed receipt 
for last lot. Geary, Okla. 


I have just sent you a lot 
of half hose made on my 
Auto Knitter with yarn 
supplied by you. I am 


opportunity to tell you how 
much pleased I am with 
the machine and what 
pleasute it gives me to 
work it. I also wish to 
thank you for the courtesy 
and prompt attention you 
have always shown me. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


I am sending by express 
three dozen and 9 pair of 
half hose, being the prod- 
uct of ten pounds of yarn. 
Please send me 10 pounds 
of replacement yarn, and 
wages. Milton, Wis. 


Write Today for F 


Read the testimony of our perfectly satisfied people. 

leasant and permaneut opportuni fo 

now the future possible through The Auto Knitter; 

bosses, time-clocks, work-hours and 

Learn also how you can have your own home fac- 
tory and sell yodr output both wholesale and retail. 

As we have said before the great and unsatisfied world- 

shortage of hosiery is your own personal o 

good money at home. Write us today. 

cover cost of mailing, etc. 


the profitable, 
oO} ization. 

independence, freedom from 
working-rules. 





as good as having many fam- 
ilies of skilled hand-knitters 
working for you. Just one 
turn of the handle knits from 
90 to 200 and more perfect, 
even stitches. 


such stitches in a few min- 
utes. Many of them report 
that they can make a sock in 
less than ten minutes. They 
also report earnings of from 
$2 to $4 a day. 


Information 


Learn of 
or you in our 


nity to make 
2c postage to 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


sam Dept. 1511-P, 821 Jefferson St., 





The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
cs 


Dept. 1511-P, 821 Jefferson St., Baffalo, N. ¥. 


. — Send me full particulars about Making Money at Home 
with The Auto Knitter. I 2 cents ge to cover 
cost of mailing, etc. This does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 





Street 
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HIS month Our Folks have been tell- 

ing me that poetry can do almost 

everything for ple except plow 
+ furrow or cook a distert. Man y good 
etters have come in, but the moe: a like 
vest is by Lola Pierce, of Kansas City. 
Ne are printing it here: 

“Poetry can give us not alone the en- 
oyment of reading it from the printed 
yage, but the ability to recognize it in the 
ife about us, and, perhaps, the desire to 
ive a bit of it comin: 

“We are prone to think of poetry as 
something beautiful, but vague and im- 
xersonal, having no practical application 
© life. But we are wrong. here is 
10thing which gets down to ‘brass tacks, 
0 the really real things, better than poetry 
ioes. Death, birth, love, hope, gladness, 
zrief—these are the actual makings of our 
ives, and of these poetry is the essence. 
Like the fine old definition of faith, it is 
evidence of things not seen.’ It can 
such our everyday lives with a wonderful 
light. It can inject itself into the most 
ordinary acts and occupations. The love 
of beauty it creates met keeps alive in us, 
san express itself in a thousand forms —an 
artistic room, a well-ordered farm, a 
personality of increased interest. Let’s 
read it, understand it, appreciate it.” 

Well, as the children say, ‘‘Let’s!’’ 
Here is a very beautiful poem that has 
lived many years now, and will live many 
more. It is John Keats’ ode “To ,Au- 
“umn.” 


To Autumn ' 


season of mists and mellow friitfuiness: 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun. 
Sonspiring with him how to loadand bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch- 
eaves run; 
"o bend with apples the moss’d cottage-treer 
And fill all fruit with ripeness te the core; 
To swell the gourd and plump the hazel 
shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees; - 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For summer has 0'er-brimm’d tse clam- 
my. celis. 


Who hath ‘not seen thee oft amid diy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Chee sitting careless on a granary floor,’ - 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnewing wind; 
Jr on a half-reap'd furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume’ of poppies, while’ 
thy hook ; 
Spares. the next swath and all its twined 
flowers; 


nd sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 


Steady thy laden head across a brook; 
%r by a cider-press with patient 
Thou watchest the last oozings hours by 
hours. 


“here are the songs of Spring? Ay, where 


are they? 
“hink not of them, thou hast thy music 
yoo— 
While barred clouds bloom thesoft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue: 
“hen in a wailful choir the small gnats mourr 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies, 
ao full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly 
dourn; 


Tedge-crickets sing; and now with treble 


<<. red-breast whistles from a garden- 
croft; 

4nd gathering swallows twitter inthe 
skies. 


falking of autumn, we have not forgot- 

wn that Thanksgiving Day is coming. 
Next month we ar to print the 
poem in our contest for 

at nechool a@e. ‘But we might as well 


begin to be thankful now. We can be 
thankful that the war is over, thankful 
that we have been able to help feed the 
hungry world. Here is a little poem that 
expresses what some of us feel. It is by 
Harriet Orne: 


For rain that has fallen on quiet fields of 
home, 

For the light that has quickened the warm 
dark loam, 

For the strength that has labored in the heat 
of the day 

For the harvest that will not be taken away, 

The harvest of beauty, the harvest of peace 

Our thanksgiving never shall cease! 


When we think of Thanksgiving Day 
and remember that keeping it was one of 
the first really American customs, we 
remember the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
early days of this nation and the Indians 
who lived here before the Pilgrim Fathers 
came. Lydia M. D. O’Neil has written a 
poem about the Indians which should be 
read aloud in a big round voice. It is 
called “Oklahoma”’: 


Oklahoma 


Seminole and Shawnee! 
Wyandotte and Pawnee! 
Chippewa, Chickasaw, 
Cherokee and Choctaw! 

. By the mighty eastern waters 
Roam no more your sons and daughters. 
Where the white man’s cities stand, 
But in this fair western land, 
Valley-dimpled, mountain-crowned, 
You have made your hunting-ground— 
Home of Cherokee and Kaw, 
Chippewa, Chickasaw! 


[owa! Kiowa! 

Generations die away, 

Dynasties arise and pass 

Like the wind-blown winter grass. 
But on Oklahoma's ranges, 
Undisturbed by constant changes. 
You pursue the fleeing deer 

As in every yester-year; 

Asin your forefathers’ days, 
Swim the stream and grow the maize 
While your brown pappooses play, 
Iowa, Kiowa! 


Delaware, Seneca, 

Tonkawan, Wichita, 

Follow still far-leading trails, 
Where the stealthy coyote wails 
Arapaho, Kickapoo, 











Potawatomi and Sioux, 

Taunt the squirrel, track the hare 
Hunt the mighty mountain-bear' 
Whistle to the red-wing shy; 
Mock the prairie-chicken's cry, 
As you did long years ago 

Caddo, Modoc, Arapaho. 


Cheyenne, Chickasaw, 

Sauk, Fox, Wichita! 

Here your camp-fire flames arise 
To the Oklahoma skies! 

Kansas, Comanches, 

Pitch you here your white tepees 
Brothers of the wind and rain! 
Brothers of the hill and plain! 
Brothers of the woods and streams 
Thunder-voice and lightning gleams 
One and-all, you here have found 
Your perpétual hunting-ground! . 


Many of Our Folks like religious poetry 
One of the finest religious poems the Poetry 
Editor has ever read is to be found at the 


very end of that wonderful little volume, 


“The Oxford Book of English Verse.” We 
are not told who wrote it and we do not 
need to be told that it is beautiful. It has 
a Latin title—“‘Dominus Illuminatio Mea” 
—meaning The Lord, My Light: 


In the hour of death, after ‘this life’s whim, 
When the heart beats low, and the eyes grow 
dim, 
And pain has exhausted every limb— 
The lover of the Lord shall trust in him. 


When the will has forgotten the lifelong aim 

And the mind can only disgrace its fame, 

And a man is uncertain of his own name— 
The power of the Lord shall fill this frame. 


When the last sigh is heaved, and the last teas 
shed, 
And the coffin is waiting beside the bed, 
And the widow and child forsake the dea@-- 
The angel of the Lord shall lift this head. 


For even the purest delight may pall, 
And power must fail, and the pride must fall, 
And the love of the dearest friends grow 
small— 
But the glory of the Lord is all in all. 


The contest for men. Poems of the out- 
of-doors. Must not be more than sixteen 
lines long and must be sent to this office 
before December 1. Keep a copy for none 
will be returned. The prize is $5. “Address, 
The Poetry Editor, The Farm Jos 
Washington Square, Philadelphia. 
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More About Pigtails 


UR editorial on “Pigtails” in the July 
Farm Journal aroused considerable 
interest in the metric m of weights 
and measures and brought in requests for 
more information about it. 
sek Iealan oe nation except those that 
glish uses the metric system. It 
om only a few hours to learn the entire 
system. Taking the time saved in learning 
our present jumble of units, and the time 
saved in calculations by the use of the 
metric system, the general adoption of 
the system would save our boys and girls 
= two years’ time in their arithmetic 
wor 
The saving of time and money in the 
business world would be still greater. 
When the system has once been learned it 
can be used, which is not always true of 
ours. If we want to know how many gal- 
lons of water a cistern will hold, we call in 
the school-teacher, and he immediately 
hunts up an arithmetic to find how many 
cubic inches there are in a gallon. If we 
used the metric system, it would be 
question of liters. An that would be neces- 
sary would be to find'the volume in cubic 
centimeters and divide by 1,000, which 


NOVEMBER; 1919 


could be done by setting off three decimal 
points 

We. now use the decimal system in 
foreign trade, and scientists use nity os all 
accurate wor rk because of its great con- 
venience. Its use is already legal in othe 
country, and ought to be e com 

Four kinds of units are req 
system of weights measures. These 
are the units of length, area, volume and 
weight. In the jumble ‘of units we use, the 
different kinds have no definite relation to 
each other, and it does require the services 
of an expert to work out such relations. 
In the metric system, however, all the 
units are derived from the meter, which is 
the fundamental unit of length. It is 
equal to 39.37 inches, or a little more than 
@ yard. 

In the metric system, the meter is used 
where we use feet and yards. The kilo- 
meter, which is 1,000 meters, or about 
three-fifths of a mile, is used instead of 
our mile. For distance’ which we measure 
in inches, the metric system provides the 
centimeter, which is one one-hundredth of 
ameter. An inch is equal to 2.54 centime- 
ters, and a footis equal 030.48 centimeters. 

For measuring surfaces use is made of 
square kilometers, square meters, etc., 


my 


just as wé use square miles, Square yards, 
etc. The hectare, a square area 100 meters 
cach way, is the unit. used for measuring 


The most commonly used unit of vol 
ume is the liter. A cube ten centimeters 
(3.937 inches) each way holds a liter. This 
is a little less than our liquid quart and a 
little more than our dry quart. A liter is 
1,000 cubic centimeters. 

The fundamental unit of weight is the 
gram. It is the weight of a eubic centi- 
meter of water. For very small weights 
the milligram is used. It 1s one one-thou- 
sandth part of a gram. For larger weights 
the metric system provides the kilogram, 
which is 1,000 grams, and is equal to about 
2.2 pounds. A liter of water weighs a 
kilogram. The metric ton replaces our ton 
and is equal to 1,000 kilograms, or the 
weight of a cubic meter of water. 





It is natural to kick about taxes. Stil 
we wouldn’t want to give up the good 
roads, or the solid brid es or the new 
town hall, would we? And what is the use 
of finding fault with the men that do the 
town’s business for us. Didn’t we.hely 
to elect them? Then stand by them 








STYLEPLUS CLOTHES 


The Style and Ghality 
‘you want 
and at moderate price 
Overcoat or suit 


Style.. Fine fabrics. 


manship. Dependable quality that will 
A perfect fit. 
And at moderate cost, 


give service. 


get in Styleplus. 


r policy guarantees this. 
sealed sleeve ticket, telling the price, to 
This makes the. price 

known and insures the right quality. 

A big variety to choose from. The 
\ fight style for every man, When you 
buy your clothes in a store you know what 
you are getting before you pay your money! 

} Prices will. be higher next season.. 


each garment. 


Get your Seyleplus today! _ 


Sold by one lend 
jem. 


~$30-$35: -$ 
= i | 


erica’s kh 


merchant in 
Write sing cot AE) for name. nee I~ dealer, - 


Sy 1S: HENRY SONNEBORN & €0., Inc. 
7; AES it Baltimore, Md. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Bank: Hine or Bungalow; Which Do You Want? 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


- , the plans for this bunk+house 
are mighty goed,” A said approv- 
=e y; “but 

My frien Mr. Betts, chief architect | 

the Bureau of Rural Enginecring, 

Washington, interrupted me with a os 

‘But—you don’t like them, eh?” 

“But I do like them! ere are thou- 
sands of farmers on the larger farms who 
want just such bunk-houses for their extra 
hands. What I started to say was, that 
where 1;000 people want ‘bunk-houses, 
2,000 want bungalows; and with a few 
little changes this bunk-house can be made 
inte .a mighty nice bungalow. So, if you 
jon’t object, I'll show this bunk-house to 
such of Our Folks as may want it; and at 
the same time I’ll show how the rest of 
ur Folks can turn it into a bungalow.” 

“Go ‘ahead!’ said Mr. Betts cordially,; 

imake all the changes you want to if you 
shink it will ve, peer the ‘farm people. That’s 
what we're bot. ixying | to de—help farm 
geople; isn’t that right 

So here are the plans. Fig. 1 is.a bunk- 
house to hold four or five farm-hands; 
very convenient and comfortable it is, too. 
At the front comes a living-reom, 
with bunk-room to ‘the iit. ‘Adjoining 
che ‘bunk-room iis a Jarge washroom, with 
toilet, shower-bath, water-heater and wash- 
basin. A row.of metal leckersstand along 
the wall, to hold overalls and such; a man 
ming in from ‘the ‘fields or from ‘the 
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Fig. 1. A very convenient bunk-house 








stables can change his dirty clothing and 


clean himself up -before entering the rest 
of the house. ery big industrial plant 
has large locker rooms rigged with shower- 
baths, so that the men can shift into clean 
clothing before going home. The days 
when a workman was content to stay 
dirty are gone forever; ‘farmers must 
make their hired men comfortable, else 
they'll drift back to ‘the cities. 

The rest of the plan is clear enough, I 
think. The-stairway leads down toa small 
cellar under the kitchen, and a trap-door 
in the washroom leads up to a low attic. 
The construction is very simple; the in- 
terior is finished with beaded ceiling, while 
the @utside has lap-siding over reugh 
sheathmg boards. Wardrobes built of 
beaded ceiling take the place of closets. 

So much for the bunk-house; -Fig. 2 
shows thew ‘te change it into a bungalow. 
The front porch is three feet wider—ten 
feet wide instead of seven. The big bunk- 
room 4s partitioned off into two bedrooms; 
the former dining-reom is used as a third 
bedroom. ‘The old kitchen is made five 
feet longer, and turned into a dining-room; 
‘this squeezes the cook’s room down to a 
four-foot pantry, and changes the wash- 
room into a bathroom 7x 8 feet. At the 
rear a new wing is thrust out, holding a 
kitehen and back porch; the gable of this 
wing is exactly the same ‘width as the front 





porch gable. It isnot in lime withthe;porch. 

The cellar must be made gust «a little 
bigger than in the bunk-heuse, anda ‘hot- 
air furnace or steam-heating ‘system ‘must 
be provided, unless one wants to -build .an 
extra pair of chimneys, ‘one :at ‘each end. 
I have shown the same arrangement of 
shower-bath and toilet as before, but mest 
folks would want to have a tub instead of 
the shower. A man deesn’t mind wetting 
his head each ‘time he ‘bathes, but his wife 
and daughters will object, naturally. 

Likewise, some will want clesets instead 
of wardrobes, and maybe bigger bedreoms; 
that’s easil; arranged if'we make each wing 
‘a few feet Soman 

But all te various changes that you 
and I have made or may make will me 
seriously affect the general design; 
«carpenter can easily work them out, af, he 
has the blue prints of the o bunk- 
house. And if you want these blue ;prints, 
write to'the Division of Rural Engineering, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D Dc. Ask Ask for the blue prints 
of Design No. 1011 (bunk-house), — 
Uncle ‘Sam will send you the plans free 
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Wintering Farm Machinery Out-of-Doors 


E read much about ‘the wonderful 
benefits derived from ‘the 
shedding of farm machinery at ‘the end of 
the season, but do those writers realize 


Hi 


that it is often pr Impossible for 
the owner ‘te have sheds for his 
machines? 

It is a wegrettable fact that » large per 


cent of farmers do not a 


By RUSSELL ADAMS, Oklahoma 


from the weather to a large extent, and 
for a small outlay of money and ‘time. 
man living in ‘the Kadepos Flats 
meighborhood is._an alfalfa who 
owns $2, B00 worth Be m — haying 
wipment e says it keeps 80 busy 
‘building hay sheds and feed lots that he 
thasn’t time to build sheds for ‘his ma- 
ehimery, but he side-steps the ravages of 
weather by coating the important parts of 
ach machine with linseed-oil—at the close 
of each season. 
Tongues, doubletrees, singletrees, neck- 
—_ and sweep rakes—being made of 
ee airee several coats of creosote 
Taichi is applied with a heavy brush. Sickles 
“are removed from mowing-machines, giv- 
en coat of oil and stored in bundles under 
the roof of some convenient hay shed. 
The cutter-bars and guards are given a 
oat of oil which prevents the formation of 
rust for at least-one year. 
This man ‘has a 
been ‘in use for 


parts are given a coat-of linseed-oil at the 
end of each season and the entire machine 
has been painted twice. 

Another methed of protecting ma- 
chinery when sheds are unavailable is by 


the use of camvas covers. Such covers can © 


be purchased on the market, and their use 
is a good investment. 

Another man I know has ‘a small ma- 
chine shed which is not large enough for 
all his machinery. The larger machines 


and implements, such as bull rakes, rickers “ 


and loaders, he takes:apart each year and 


stores in the haymow of his barn. One — 
man I know almost overdoes things by 
hhaulmg his corn-planter to the roof of 
the barn by means of a block and tackle ~ 


and fastening it to the rafters until the 
next spring. 


Smaller pieces of pronenmrl ryt. be. 


stored in the corners of bu 
aries and barns. In.such ming oo they ae 


up no space €xcept that which ordinarily — 


goes to waste. Use every nook and cranny. 
Of course, 


next best 





is no excuse for 
‘to ‘the weat! 
















machine are. i 
but if we haven’t the sheds we can do the 
thing. 
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Plan No. 1440 



















oe AFarmBungalow 
a With Four Bed Rooms 
. — : Large diningand living 
a rooms with wide cased 
a opening between. 
; an Large bath. Ample 
ans | closet space. Kitchen 
' has built-in work table, 
— double windows and is 
ching planned to make work 
is wile easy. Forpricesee page 
28 of Home Plan Book. 

stead What You Get 
ooms,; Wesupply all materials 





complete as follows: All 
lumber, lath, shingles, 











: A door bells, cellar sash, sand 

| free. SO : paper, steel wool, etc. Our 
price for quality materials 

ae te i eG ot eee RES Complete asspecified willal 

ways be found the lowest. 


“ — — finishinglumber, doors, 

sce windows, interior fin- 

if he f ish, hardware, paints, 

bunk- varnishes, tinwork, 

rints. nails, kitchen cases, 

ering ‘ linen cases, building 
lture, | paper, gutters, down- 
prints is spouts, buffets,andeven ) 
, and - : coat and hat hooks, 4 
i; 








UMBER stocks all over the We anticipated these conditions. 
country are dangerously low. Our present stocks are complete 

In many sections this famine and large. We are still able to DeliveryGuaranteed 
is already on. During the war make immediate shipments of all 

















Retesom 
everybody filled orders from sur- . . We guarantee safe arrival 
vei. 4 lun stecks—cuttings fell off enor- * pasnlene meme rey af aid. Bt ray batt mg halyoe 
ly—labor was hard to get and @V€ Siven any thought to build. United States. You run no 
' mously—1 I ge h risk. Money back if not 
—production reached its minimum iM within the next twelve Qiicsed We ship from 
wea record in our history. These facts Months, build right mow while Davenport, St. Louis, Mo. 
ws, make sharp price advances certain Wwe can still guarantee delivery. Hattiesburg, Miss., and Che- 
: : : halis, Wash., according to 
¢ —with lumber hard to get at any You will save money and you will where our customers live. 
—_ a price within the near future. get the lumber by buying now. 
e 6“ ” 
Savings Upto50%—By the “Ready-Cut” Way 
| WeDo Sawing and Fitting—You Simply Nail Togeth 
: evo —10U OImM er 
: We Do sawing and ritting—! ply oget 
low = Gordon-Van Tine framing difficult feurig ae cutting is 
Fi lumber is all sawed, fitted and done for you. If you can’t get | 


measured for you at our mills. nters, build anyway. You 
We furnish complete, easily fol- and your mencandoit. This 
: lowed plans and ship all materials saves you the usual big bills a 
marked to tally with plans. All for construction work. Barn No, 421. Our Gothic Roof 


se | Wholesale Prices! : 


can build. _ Unobstructed haymow. 
You buy direct -from- 


Lots of stall room. 50 sizes. See 
page 26 of Barn Book for prices. 
8 by Oe mills at wholesale prices, 200 Home 
which cut out middlemen’s Plans FREE 
profits and give you ma- 


terials at rock-bottom Dy oi metnanens oa 


Mantis 



































: for Ki figures. You gain every nothing and pictures 

Pt ae advantage of our big vol- = and. eseer? he. 

hers ume sales. Wherever you | Ziven for all and | Book of Barns 654 Kinds and Sizes FREE a, te 

‘and: a make comparisons, you'll guaranteed to cover Modern farm buildings of all kinds # Van Tine 

ne = find our prices lower by — Suci7*MAnSy aoe | farmn, Hog homer, granaien pags Company, 

s by | amounts up to 507% of — pon and mail today. | fitustrstions Fall deseriptions. Guar- 6992 Gordon St., 

f of the usual way of building. anteed prices. Check the coupon, Davenport, lowa 

ckle © Please send me FREE 
the — the books checked below. 

1 be. (0 Home Plan Book 






me ; ' O Building Material Catalog 
4 0 Barn and Outbuilding Plan Book 


I am most interested in .........---... 


Established Over Half a Century 
Davenport, lowa | 
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“Say, Jim, look at the 
fur money running 
loose. Let’s get busy.” 
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Drawn especially for F. C. Taylor Fur Company by 
CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 
America's foremost animal painter 
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Thé woodsare full of furmoney,and trapping your furs this season. Biggest Trappers’ 
this season will pay better than it ever has. Supply Departmentin the country. By order- 
Provided you ship your furs to Taylor, known _ing now you get advantage of bargain prices 
for 50 years as America’s greatest fur house. _ on finest quality traps, baits, etc. Good sup- 

Your check comes by return mail — and plies are“half of the game.” Ask for our free 
you'll be more than satisfied. Try Taylor with Trapping Book today. It shows rock-bottom 

your first shipment and you'll send us all _ prices on all necessary trapping supplies. 


Send For Trapping Book! 


Free from 



































) Big Bargains te Big Demand 
1 in Supplies! 7 / ae) ; for Furs! ‘ 
ya 8 
) Prompt | Be Ready a 
) Shipment When Season bas ¢ 
Guaranteed! Opens! 
i} . ; 8 
i Special Trap Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices Mail Coupon ee 
if Entire stocks of two large trap manufacturers at 30% to 40% Today ti 
i} lower than regular prices. Excellent traps — fully guaranteed. Learn the habits SRP 
a Postage extra; allow for shipping weight. of fur-bearing ani- ; : 
uaranteed mals. Trapper’s 
ia Guaranteed Steel Traps Jump Traps Guile daue is - 
if No. 0 for smaller animals. Regularly $1.65; 9 25 . c) 
i Sie ice Std perdon” WelentCinn SG (Wer Muskrat otc, Repulaty 235: story and de t 
4 No. 1 for Skunk, etc. Regularly$195; tor Misk ala ae mee scribes best trap- Ss 
a Sale Price $1.35 per doz. Weight 8 Ibs. ee: eee a Sale ping methods, s 
af No. 1% for general use. Regularly $2.95; rice $1.85 perdoz. Weight 9 Ibs. baits, etc. 
th | Sale Price $1.89 per doz. Weight 12 Ibs. No. 1% for Skunk, etc. Regularly $4.15; : 
Sa No. 2 for Fox, Coon, etc. Regularly $4.15; Sale Price $2.74 per doz. Weight 11 lbs. 
iS Sale Price $2.88 per doz. Weight 15 Ibs. No. 2 for Fox, etc. Regularly $6.15; Sale 
‘| No. 3 for Coyote, Wolf, etc. Regular) $5.50; Price $3.84 per doz. Weight 15 Ibs. Ss ‘ 
Bt vay fe + song per dos. = abe aa 50; No. 3 for Beaver, etc. Regularly $8.20; i 
Sale Price $4.59 per doz. Weight 26 Ibs. ee eee a ey 6% oa Tells you trapping laws ots i 
0. or ou, etc aie : 4 a” * 
sm Smoke Torpedo Price $6.15 per doz. Weight 28 lbs and gives complete list y eS dl ‘ 
Reaches torear of trappers’ supplies. ag ju 
=m, den’ Drives all Taylor Animal Bait And it’s FREE. sort a pe 
) animals out. No = Increases your catch, Never fails. {F F o ss Vict g | 
y = "fare. Hands So werful only a few drops Mail coupon 4% Per o* sh 
#7 ing furs. y, Forel PS 
ff easily carried, sim- ed to make a set. Bottle lasts today. ay ae x 4 th 
ple operation. Tor- ache season. Individual bait for 0F° sh 
0 feet of every animal. Money back if »” 9°. 9 <6 é | 
ae cartel and = not satisfied. Per kind, postpaid, OF Ce & ce 
Rieke caid £00 «$1.00; six kinds for.................- $5.00 x 4 Kor in 
f ides PQ hea a : ‘wi 
A . oe on, 
F. C. Taylor Fur Company (93%°< Hf Pp 
International Fur Exchange = « . SX p> 059% . A ; 
401 Fur Exchange Bidg. . Louis, Wie i a oe 
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The Right Way To Prepare Furs for Market 


are lost to pelt hunters each season 
because their catches are not han- 
dled the way they should be. In order to 
gét the oe Bo ay rices for pelts, the 
elts must be given the proper attention. 
o that. the young trapper og get the 
most money for time spent on his line, a 
few hints on the subject are here offered: 
In the first D , furs taken too early 
or too late in the season are poor because 
they are thin in hair. As a rule, the pelts 
turn a dark color on the flesh side—black, 
blue or brown. Regardless of how such 
elts are treated, they never can be sold 
or anything but what they are; namely, 
unprime furs. 
enerally speaking, all small animals 
except the raccoon ought to’ be cased when 
the hides are removed. Tails of the musk- 
rat and opossum have no value. Others 
have, however, and deductions are made 
unless they are on the pelts when sold. 
Briefly, the cased method of skinning is 


Heettic: of thousands of dollars 








Nos. 1, 2, 3, opossum hides 


as follows: Start at the hind legs and cut 
_ toward the crotch so that the two inci- 


sions meet. Work the hide-loose from the 
flesh. Next slit the tail to the very tip. 

(This is not n for muskrat and 
opossum.) Remove the bone. After this 

ull the hide over the body to the front 
egs. Work the front legs out. Work the 
skin to the ears, sever the membrane, pull 
the fur to the eyes, sever the membrane and 
take the pelt off the tip of the nose. : 

. The open method of removing a pelt is 
like the method a butcher employs in tak- 
ing off the hide of a steer. A slit is made 
from the tip of the under jaw to the root 
of the tail. The fur is taken off and ought 
to be stretched on a wide, flat’ board. 

e use frames instead. 
While it does not make so much dif- 


By GEORGE J. THIESSEN, Ohio 


ference whether raccoon pelts are stretched 
open or not, most dealers prefer them that 
way. On the other hand, if a muskrat 
mink, skunk, weasel or civet is skinned 
incorrectly the buyer can not pay full 
prices. Hence, the pelt hunter must know 
first of all how to remove the furs so as to 
bring the most money. ~ 

As soon as the hide is taken from the 
carcass, all su uous fat and flesh should 
be scraped off. A dull, long-bladed knife 
is good for this work. Unless taken off, 
fat and flesh are liable to cause the fur to 
taint or become grease-burned. The 
former is a condition where the hair comes 
out in bunches; this is usually noticed first 
on the tail, rumps and under the front 
legs, A skin that is grease-burned breaks 
when bent, like a piece of leather which 
has been too near the fire. 

Tainting is more prevalent at the begin- 
ning of the seasen, ially when the 
weather is warm, than later in the winter. 
Hides should be watched closely for signs 
of it. Where there is danger, it is a good 

lan to salt the flesh side of each fur. 
Skins treated thus do not bring quite so 
much as these cured in the regular way, 
but always bring more than spoiled ones. 

Do not let the c s accumulate for 
several days before ing, for damaged 
pelts are likely te be the result. Animals 
allowed to freeze and thaw a number of 
times do not always turn out well; regard- 
less of how 7 furred they are, the 
leather generally shows a black or blue. 
Naturally, the buyer will assort them as 


unprime. 

Bo not overstretch a pelt in an attempt 
to make it ap larger than it really is. 
When this is done, the hair shows thin to 
the grader and he detects the reason in- 
stantly. As a| rule, such hides do not 
bring much, since they can not go in 
as “firsts.” 

Steel forms are ideal for drying. They 
are a good investment for the beginner, 
since they give him an idea as to the 
pro shape and size for the stretchers 
rion ha of boards. Years ago, muskrats 
were sometimes dry-cured the Indian way; 
that is, put on bent twigs. Naturally 
this _e the skins an irregular — and 
in other ways left them undesirable for 
manufacturing purposes. With prices so 
high the pelt hunter can not afford such 
"as ager It does not pay to neglect 
urs. 

Always dry furs in a cool, a spot; 
never over-a fire nor in the sun. Select a 
place where plenty of air circulates. It 
usually 03, <3 es from a week to ten da: 
before the hides are ready for market, de- 
pending upon the kind of hide and the 
climatic conditions. 

When shipping, small bundles go best 
by parcel post. It is a.good idea,.to insure 
them to avoid loss. - Remember, mail 


packages must be wrapped so they will not 
damage other matter. 

Large lots should always be forwarded 
by express. It is best to notify the dealer 
exactly what and how you are ship) ing, 
as soon as the goods are put into the aa 
of a carrier. Some firms will hold furs 
separate on nr and submit 2 valuation. 
In case the offer is not satisfactory, the 
lot will*be returned. However, if a bid is 
not asked and the dealer is not instructed 
to keep the furs separate, it is impossible 
to return them, in most cases. Remember 
this when sending away shipments. 

Be sure your name is both inside and 
outside the package. Some buyers ask 
only for initials on the outside, not caring 
to have their competitors discover just 
what people are ane business with them. 

Green skins should never be forwarded. 
Generally they spoil in transit, and even 
when they do not the pelts must be given 
immediate attention upon arrival. tur- 
ally, this labor4s not performed for noth- 





Well-stretched muskrat hides 


ing by the buyer. In fact, more than fair 
compensation is deducted from the returns. 

As a rule, it is best to pack furs in burlap 
bags or stout cloth, rps them tightly. 
However, shine = - ~ are 
supposed to oxed, and some express 
agents insist that they shall be. It might 
be interesting to know, however, that most 
of the pelts received by buyers are simply 
put in sacks and shipped. 

Most dealers will remit in any way 
desired, especially small amounts. For 
small lots, many pelt hunters are going to 
ask for thrift stamps and war savings 
stamps instead of cash. By so doing, 
young trappers will be helping the govern- 
ment and at the same time making an 
investment which is absolutely safe and 
brings a good rate of interest, 


Hints on Shipping Furs—sy pic Bit, The Trapper 


R. THIESSEN has covered man 
4Vi excellent points in his article, so I’ 
just sum up and add a few from my 
personal experiences. 

Few Capers realize the importance of 
shipping furs in the right way. Unless 
they are cured right, packed right and 
shipped right, you can not expect to re- 
ceive the high’prices that pelts are bringing 
in the big fur markets toaas . Alittle care 
will put the extra do into your 
pockets. 

Never roll, fold, crease or bend skins. 

wrap each skin in a te cover- 
. This practise shuts out air and allows 


decomposition to set, in.” This;i8 iupport- dr 


ant and an error that many amateur ship- 
e. 

Fron send oe ee while the pelts - 
still green. Carefully serape off surplus 
fat and flesh and see that they are dry 
enough to hold their shape before shipping. 

Pack the skins, fur side to fur side; 
never place skins pelt to pelt. 

Never place one skin inside of another. 

Always list the contents of your ship- 
ment and write your name and address on 
a card attac to the inside of the bag 
or bundle. Write plainly. 

If you follow these instructions, about 


ie! pelts ini ple fg. 


: 


$y gibi kpc alee 


side, with the smaller pelts forming the 
center of the bundle. 

Tie this pile securely with stout twine 
(never use wire, as it cuts the pelts) and 
place it in a sturdy burlap bag. Sew up 
the top of this bag, or close it with a pucker 
string. Make sure that this job is well 
done, and you will lose no furs in transit. 

When the package is ready, it should be 
sent to market, either by express or 

. If the latter method is used always 
insure ad peng In either case = 
ways get a recei or your shipmen 
Do not send by freight. ‘ 

That’s all for y: Now follow my 

4 Mee Feet. hy gat ion: a” daha : 14 Sa 
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Consolidation—the Hope of Country Schools 


By T. F. JERNOL 
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Dorset, O., thanks to J. J. Bruehlman. 

The illustrations on this page tell the 
story of the accomplishment; at the top of 
the page are the pupils who attend the 
school and the carriages which transport 
the pupils. Below are shown two buildings 
—the old and the new. The upper picture 
of the two is the type of building displaced 
by the consolidated sehool, shown directly 
beneath the picture of the one-room school 
building. 

What happened at Dorset, O., has hap- 
pened—is happening—in seores and hun- 
dreds of country communities in the last 
few years. Just as soon as country people 
begin to realize the value of having the 
best sehools, itis only a matter of time, and 
sometimes a few heated arguments, until 
in most eases district schools give way to 
the consolidated schools. However, t. 
are some communities where the district 
schools will have to stay for a while (but 
be improved) on account of difficult trans- 
portation. In the majority of communities 
the time is ripe for consolidated schools. 


Consolidated Schools Are Best 


Prof. Eugene Davenport, of the University 
of Iilineis, has made a thorough study of 
consolidated schools. He says: “No case is 
on record in which the change has been 
made back again from the consolidated 
schools to the small schools. The most 
searching inquiry has failed to discover 
any disadvantages worthy of mention.” 

Eugene Davenport says is not so 
very different from what William T. Harris, 
formerly United States Commissioner of 
Education, said: “The chief hope for 
improvement im rural schools rests upon 
consolidation. The im ment is worth 
the trial, even if it les the 


[Bonet is a consolidated school at 








| DISTRICT school is an ungraded 
“ one-teacher school usually within } 
walking distance of all the families in 
8 the district it serves, 

A consolidated school is two or 
4 more district schools combined in one 
larger graded school, conveniently lo- 
| cated, and to which pupils from the 
) outlying districts are transported, usu- 
ally at public expense. 

Consolidated schools are rapidly 
taking the place of the one-room 
: schools—and justly so in practically § 
every case. After reading this article, 
4 you will likely agree that consolidation 
is the hope of country schools 
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day that it is almost impossible to give 
more than five or ten, or fifteen minutes 
at the most, to amy one subject. 

It is seldom ible to find a teacher 
who is thoroughly prepared to teach all of 
the-different things which a district school 
teacher is called upon and expected to 
teach. A teacher who is efficient in teach- 
ing pupils from five to ten years old is not 
always efficient in teaching pupils from 
fifteen to twenty years old. A thorough 
teacher in geography may bea poor 
teacher of arithmetic. A _ consolidated 
school puts the teacher where he can teach 
to his best advantage. 

lasses are generally small in a district 
school. It is easier and more stimulating 
to teach a large class than a-small one. 
Consolidated schools make larger classes, 
and therefore more interest in studies. 

One authority on education states that 
a study of the schools in one county where 


there is an equal number of teachers in 
graded and ungraded schools shows that 
the average number of recitations a day 
in a district school is twenty-seven, while 
it was only eleven in jhe consolidated 
schools. 
given to each recitation was thirteen in 
district schools, as against twenty-nine in 
the consolidated schools. It is perfectly ° 
ues that no teacher can do justice to 
imself or to his school if he has twenty- 
seven classes a day, and an average of only 
thirteen minutes for each recitation. 


Better Equipment Is Possible 


One of thé biggest advantages of the con- 
solidated schools is the fact that better 
equipment is possible for teaching. The 
district school, being small and supported 
by a small-number’of tax-payers, is not 
able to have a large equipment for teach- 
ing. Generally the directors of .a district 
school are cramped for money and buy 
only the equipment which is absolutel 
necessary. It is plain that if sev 
districts would go together, there would be 
three times as large a fund for purchasing 
equipment, while the amount of i 
ment for the three schools would not ve 
to be increased senna A there is 
a saving in t i equipment. 
Consolidated schools ean aoe better 
teachers than district schools. It is dif- 
ficult in eaeh state to find competent 
teachers for one-room country schools, 
One reason for this is the low salaries which 
country sehool-teachers have been obli 
to take. Another reason is the faet that 
young teachers who have done excellent 
work in country schools are the very ma~ 
terial whieh eity school boards call upon for 
filling eity vacancies. One or two years 


of experience in a country school . 





cost of the rural school. But, as 
will bé seen by statisties, this is 
secured by an actual saving of ex- 
penditure. Better teachers, more 
sanitary buildings, less 

expense on the part of the pupils, 
better i ion, and many 


this reform over the country.” 
Another prominent authority on 
aimiveel tenth, E. T. Fair- 
childs, ‘president of - 
Ham College of Agriculture 
and infiie Arts, says: “The 
old-time country school. as many 
of us remember it has gone, never 
to return. The large attendance, 
the male teacher in winter, pupils - 
ranging in age from six‘to twenty- 








— seem to be regarded as a peculiarly 
a teacher in a town or city sehool. 


gradually move along to the cities, 
leaving the inexperienced 
in the district schools. 


In 
ee there Bang: 
one school year teachers, — 
thirty-eight of whom were teaech- 
ing their first term. Of these 


There were onl 


trict schools in the county at that 





one are “no | in evidence. 
- . bis’ ih way of 


schools, and con: 
are the only solutien of this prob- 
lem of agricultural education.” 
Advantages of Consolidated 
Schools 


Consiiidation means graded 
schools. district schools 


In most 
there is little grading; in thousands: 
of one-room scheols the work is a 










The average number of minutes . 


good preparation for a position as ° 


Thus, the district schoel-teachers - 
who make good in the country - 


a certain county im- the — 
during - 


teachers, 3 j 
forty-four dis- 4 
time. In other words, there were ‘ 
just eight district teachers in the ~ 
who had had experience. ~ 
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Don’t sell a dollar’s worth to anyone until you get HILL 
BROS. Official Fur Price List. No matter what prices 
others may offer, you cannot be SURE you are getting 
ALL your furs are worth until you see the extra high 
prices we are paying. 


WRITE FOR OFFICIAL FUR PRICE LIST 


Don’t wait—write us today—it’s worth your while—it means money 
in your pocket—it will open your eyes to the advantages of ship- 
ping to this old reliable house where you are assured a square 
deal, supreme grading, highest market prices and your mioney 
QUICK. 
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WE CHARGE 
GET ACQUAINTED NO COMMISSION 


WITH HILL BROS, 
Many fur houses do not say a word 


Over 350,000 trappers send us all their about charging commission but al- 
furs season after season because ways deduct 5% from the amount of 


PaSkee 


g 


8 


jets’ 


they know, by experience, they can 
do better and get more cash money 
for their furs by shipping to HILL 
BROS. than anywhere else. Be wise 
—do as these old experienced trap- 


your check, Others advertise they 
charge commission, but print it in 
such small type you never see it. 
We tell you ‘2 ight out--WE 
CHARGE NO MISSION. We 


SSGuRRRERS SES PRM OT HRS GFdaPesea 





pers are doing. When you ship— send you ALL ae money—nothing 
ship to HILL BROS, It will pay you. deducted for commission or handling 


FREE—‘“‘SECRETS OF THE BIG TRAPPERS” 


This is a book you need—tells you what you want to know— 
how to increase your catch—what traps and baits to use—the 
open and closed season in each state. Sentabsolutely FREE 


You Gan 
Rely on 
HILL BROS. 


We are absolutely responsible—have been in. business ° 


many years—and by our fair and honorable methods have 
won the confidence Of the trappers and fur shi rs of 
North America. Ask your bank te look us up in n’s or 
Bradstreet’s—they will.tell you we are financially respon- 
sible and will do exactly as we say, 


HERE’S YOUR COUPON — 


Cut it out—fillin your name and add ail it today. 
It’s a step in the right direction. It will put you in touch 
with the house that is worthy of your confidence. It will 
help to make this the biggest fur season you have ever had. 


Hill Bros. Fur Go. 


**Fastest Growing Fur House in America” 


379 Mill Building 


BSG Ub DeuBaw, 
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together with Supply Catalog, Shipping Tags and partic- 
ulars of our $300.00 Cash Prize Offers to trappers only. 


Write today, Use coupon ora postal card will do. 


s|= 
ft 


Hill Bros. Fur Co., 
379 Hill Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me FREE Official Fur Price List, 
“Secrets of Big Trappers”, Game Laws, ete. 


Name 








Town 
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What Trappers Want To Know 


NE of the most common questions 
asked us is: “Shall I hold my furs, 
or ship them as I take them?’ 

From the practical experienee of many 
trappers, you will make the most money 
from the furs you trap if you connect 
with a reliable fur house, and ship furs 
away as you take them. 

The business-like trapper is the man who 
keeps his furs going to the market in a 
steady stream from day to day, and wel- 
comes, for his work, a steady stream of 
checks in return. The big advantages of 
shipping as you trap are that you avoid 
congestion, both at the scene of shipment 
and at the market; get your money 
more quickly, and sell on a known 


names like, river mink, ondatra mink, 
nearmink, and many others. 
a rich brown the muskrat supply 
is on the market as a variety of 
under sueh names as, Hudson seal, 
French seal, electric seal, red river seal, 
and sable. 

This: has worked wonders. for the trap- 
pers of America. The muskrat skin that 
a few years ago sold for from ten te-twenty- 
five cents has beem advancing each year. 
This season will see the maximum ‘price, 
as a result of the increasing demand for 
“Hudson seal.” 

The trappers of America will certainly 
reap a rich harvest this year, as all other 


toward a thicket whether or not some 
person, or a valuable animal, is behind 
that thicket? At the best, such shots are 
risky, but many hunters hate to forego the 
pleasure of a trial shot when the - 

i os ow cane aes 


pasture not long ago we heard hunters 
and dogs to the east of us. A gum was fired 


came within two feet of my head, sounding 
with such an uneasy and dan whine 
that we were compelled to ask the hunters 
to point their guns another way or get 
out of the pasture. They did not know 
that my father and I were in that 
pasture, for low-hanging branches 





market rather than one that may 
drop. 

It is well to have a regular ship- 
ping day and ship your furs away 
every week or two. A few trap- 
pers, usually young in the busi- 
ness, follow the waiting policy. 
Thatis, they hoard their skins and 
send them away in one shipment, 
hoping for higher prices. 

This waiting policy is a costly 
one because toward the end of the 
season the market prices on furs 
usually drop. Seasonable skins 
usually sell better at the height of 
the season because more of the 
buyers are interested and they 
meet with a ready sale. kEate- 
caught, springy skins usually sell 
better by themselves. We advise 
to ship as you take. 


What Skins Shall I “ Case’’? 


Coon, badger, beaver and bear are 
practically the only animals whose 
pelts are treated by the “open” 
method. 

All other animals. are. “cased.” 
But it is necessary for the young 
trapper to know whether to case 
them pelt-side out or fur-side out. 
For these who are not experienced 
these pointers will be of value. 
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of trees hid the view of us. How- 
ever, they did not make any en- 
deavor to find out first whether 
anybody or perhaps live stock 
was in line to. receive the bullets 
in case the target was missed. 
Another time our bell cow came 
home one evening with a hole in 
one side of the . This pointed 
very strongly toward a couple of 
boys of the neighberhood who had 
for some time been pretendin 
that they were William Tell | 
son of legendary. fame, That 
they practised the Tell act by 
using a chip instead of an apple 
was corroborated by both them- 
selves and others. That they or 
some one else of a similar mind 
shot a hole in the cow bell is a 
very positive fact. Nothing else 
but a bullet could have made the 
hole. Suppose, that instead of 
striking the bell their aim had 
sent the bullet into the cow’s 
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ody? 

It seems that the ban against 
hunting on other. people’s land 
without permission is becoming 
general. It is a good thing to 
put on such a ban. Game birds 
can well be spared forthe sake of 








The following should be“cased,’’ 
pelt-side out: Mink, skunk, opos- 
sum, muskrat, white weasel, civet 
cat and ringtails. These should be “‘cased”’ 
fur-side out: Foxes of all kinds, lynx, 
fisher, marten, wolverine and wild cat. 


Is There a Demand for Rabbit Skins ? 


Quite a few of the big fur mianufacturers 
are in the market for rabbit skins. It 
would be well to write and learn exactly 
how the market stands. The fur from 
rabbit skins is used in the making of hats. 


Where Is the Best Place To Send My Furs? 


Consult the advertising columns of this 
paper. While there may be somedifference 
in the various buyers’ systems of grading, 
the prices generally paid are about the 
same. : 

Honest grading is the keystone on which 
the oe gat A an et mage must, — 
saril . It is the one thing that 
clings the friendship ‘of the trappers, 
young and old. The grader must i 
every skin for just what it is worth, if he 
is to command the respeet of the. thou- 
sands of men and boys who trap for the 
house that employs him. And then- that 
—— > be paid for at yg price. 

old trappers send their furs year 
— Y&r to the same firms and they 
ways &t satisfaction. Business today 
is omthe. “i air-play” basis. 


Muskra: under Other Names 
Scientifically treated and properly dyed 
it takes an expert to teil, uakrat fur fron 


alskin. The muskrat figr also is made to 
_Frsitate-that of ti mink nd is sold under 
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furs will be in good demand and bring 
exceptionally high prices accordingly. 


Hunters, Take Care! 


O hunter knows where his bullets will 
strike. The truth of this statement is 
verified by owners who have lost stock by 
bullets from hunters’ guns. Instance after 
instance proves that even with the best 
intentions hunters ‘often find they have 
sent their bullets where they should -not 
have gone. 
How does a hunter know when shooting 



































Mr. ah “Mr. Bunny, I’ve — 
you have many a narrow 

dogs. I believe you're a | indi- 
vidual” Mr. : “It may 
luck. Anyhow, | ao. carry four 
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side is out. It is essential to fold in the 





the erops. 

If game of all kinds becomes 
too numerous under the ban of 
hunting, for the safety of our crops, then 
there is time enough to think about. shut- 
ting up your stock and opening 
fields. temporarily to the invasion of the 
hunter, and his dogs, to cut down the 
overproduction of game. 

IUinois. B. H.; W. 





Cattle and Sheep Hides 
Preparing Hides for Market 


f we preparation of hides and skins for 
market is of great importance, as where 
they are not properly prepared and ship- 
ped they deteriorate greatly. The farmer 
who has thoroughly c a number of 
hides and skins by the green salting 
method cuammonty followed should place 
them over some elevated object, such as a 
barrel. They should remain there over 
night, to drain free of excess moisture; 
after which the us salt should be 
swept off or removed by thoroughly shak- 
ing the hides. If the hides are handled in 
this “—— —— t 

relatively small when they are finally 
weighed at the hide house. If the hides 


are not thoroughly cured, if they have 


been in salt only a day or two before shi 
ping, do not remove any of the salt, as 
ides may spoil. 
Folding the Hides 


As a rule, hides are folded so that the hair 
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Don’t Wait—Ship NOW! 


Right now is the time for you to make more money on furs than ever before in 
yous trapping experience. We're facing the biggest 1 fur season in the history of the 
usiness. age « highest ever paid for all oe ae coon, skunk, opossum, musk- 
rat, = cat, ynx, otter, beaver and bear We are literally swamped with 
orders f rom pRrnee A: bend We must have at once vast qu uantities—thousands upon 
thousands of pelts. We’re ready to go the limit in in Peying ramped prices to get them. 
Ship us every fur you have on hand NOW. Don’t wait fora big shipment. Quick 


action pays best. Old time trappers who have been at the game for years know from 
experience where to get the most money. They send all their furs, year after year, to 


Abraham Fur Co. ; 4a: 


the old established, reliable fur house of America, They know f} «Om oke 
that this is the house that anes rts of real fur knowledge 
an who give the trapper the long end of it when it comes [iii Pum 
be auadiog, t’s why the wise ones stick to us right along and never ij) , 
ing furs anywhere else, Wit Makes most 
If you have never cent ns s ehipmant, clas now is the time for mum, smoke — practi- 
Ei one uainted with us. We will prove So you Ss that you will make (ORE ll 

ONEY, » get your money quicker, and get d better satisfaction than ma cally no cost to 
eb, have ever mee bees ona one pa Le sngeeamny Ww or large—willabsolutely Hii operate. With 
this toyou. W: check for your furs same day shipment arrives. ii this smoke device 


Fur Facts and Trappers’ you can get 
Supply Catalo I a fine coon, 
Most reliable hunters’ and 1 trap * guide ever publis Gives lowest , mink, fox 
prices on Traps, Guns, Knives trappers’ sup’ We'll also put your ff = eueale animal 
go latest pelos “sy Will wise tell rahamn's Weekly Reportethey Keepy nang that side-steps 
e 
te today. Fur Facts,” Suoply Catalog and Weekly Repestscall FREE: Gua) your traps. 


> Abraham Fur Co., 7° og: tig" St. Louis, U.S.A. eas 
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1919 prices will make other years look like 30 cents 











The 1919. Pfaelzer prices, liberal assortments and quick money will 
take you off your feet. They will open your eyes. They will establish 
a record, for we must satisfy the tremendous demand for Raw Furs and 
we must have them quick. Therefore, hurry your first 1919 shipment 
to the House of Pfaelzer. Write for the Pfaelzer price list, but ship 
anyway. The House of Pfaelzer will let yourun no risk. The Pfaelzer 
guarantee of top prices and liberal grading is your absolute protection. 


New York is the world’s fur headquarters and the House of Pfaeizer is 


New York's leader in boosting Prices for Raw Furs. 


M. F. Pfaelzer & Co. “semters Raw Par Merchants’ Aociation 











We Need Immediately 


| | & rs Skunk, Muskrat Opossum, 
Raccoon, Fox. Bear. Mink, 


Beaver, Lynx, Marten. etc. 


> 
We need furs badly to meet the demands 
of our outlets and are ready to pay higher prices 
than ever before; we can use all the furs you can 
ship and will pay 
SPOT CASH—SAME 
[scons ssn serw cnr aircon) 


Highest Market Prices “bay accaven 


No matter where you ship your raw furs they eventually reach New York. 
Why be satisfied with ordinary prices when you can ship direct to Geo. I. 
Fox of New York and get highest New York market prices? — 


We Charge No Commission 


You get full value—not a penny'deducted. For years our system of grad- 
ing has insured trappers the highest prices and won forus the name of the 
“fur house that guarantees satisfaction.’’ Thousands of thoroughly satis- 
fied trappers and shippers continue to ship to us every year, because we 
treat them fair—give correct grading—pay every cent of value for their 
furs. Your shipment will be held to order if desired. 


Trappers Guide —Shipping Tags— Market Reports —FREE 


et the latest information on fur prices, Don’t ship a dollar’s 
worth of furs until you compare our latest special price list and 
advance information—sent free on request, with free shipping 
tags and Trappers Guide. Ship all your furs to Geo. I. Fox and 
get record breaking prices. You take no chances. 


The Heuse that Guar- 

antees Satisfaction 

GEO [ FO 200. 164 W. 25th STREET 
@ &a NEW YORK,N.Y. ~ 





F 


house to ship to- 
one of the oldest in the U.S. 


Most liberal grading 
Prompt Retu . 
Send fr latest Price List 


Beit, Butler, Soi 


























Canadian Farmers Cooperate 
COOPERATIVE fiour-mill .will be 
erected and ope by farmers at 

Dryden, Ont, Half the money for the erec- 

tion of the mill will be advanced by the On- 

tario government at six per cent interest. 

This loan will be paid back by the farmers 

who eventually will become sole owners of 

the mill. The ip ve will have a capacity of 
fifty barrels of flour a day. It-will grind § 
flour for the farmers of the district from , ¥ 

wheat grown in their own fields much: . 

more cheaply than they can buy flour in 

the market. It will also turn out bran and 
other feeds for live stock. 

The cooperative activities of Canadian 
farmers now-include the marketing of 
grain, live stock, wool and all farm prod- 
ucts; the buying and distribution of all 
farm supplies; hail insurance and the 
appraisal and sale of farms to settlers 
looked after by the farmers’ own land 
concern. 
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Cattle and Sheep Hides 


[Continued ffom page 104] 


head and neck on the body of the hide, 
flesh surfaces together, and to turn in the 
tail in a similar manner. Then a narrow 
fold on each side' should be made by 
throwing back the body edges and legs 
upon the body of the hide, flesh surfaces 
together, keeping the lines of the folds | 

arallel. The legs should then be foldede © 

ack and these lapped with the hair sur+* 7 
faces together, bringing the break of each 
fold near the middle line of the back. The 
side folds.should then be completed by 
bringing together the two breaks of the 
folds, with the middle line of the back as ~ 
the main fold, in this way making one long 7 ‘ 
rectangular bundle. The butt end of the =| 
folded hide should then be thrown for- 
ward about four-fifths of the distance to 
the neck fold, whereupon the forward por- | 
tion ofthe bottom lap should be folded - 4 
back on top of the first fold, bringing the | 
break of the rear fold even with that of. % 

the fold just made. 

Each hide should be bundled separately 
and tied securely, about~seven feet of 
strong cord being necessary to tie one hide 
bundle. A soft rope or line at least one- .% 
fourth inch thick is suitable for this pur- — 
pose, although regular hide rope is-pref-~ 
erable. Wire should never be used, as it 
is likely to damage the hide by rusting. © 
Calf skins should be folded in the same @ 
manner as-cattle hides... However, when 7 
more than onc is to be shipped two folded = 
calf skins should be placed together and — 
tied into one bundle instead of tying each ~ 
one separately. 3 


Sheep Skins Bundled Differently 


Sheep skins are bundled differently from ~ 
either cattle hides or calf skins. The wool ~ 
sides are laid down and the skins are | 
folded along the middle line of the back ~ 
with the wool side out. As many as five ~ 
skins folded in this manner can be placed 
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in a single bundle for shipment. It is not 7 O 
advisable to pack more than this number ~ D 
in one bundle, as the wool helps to generate ~ Sh 
heat very rapidly. Two pieces of stout = pat 







rope should then be wound around the @ 
pack from back to belly, one passing around’ © 
the back portion just in front of the hin 
legs and the other passing around the™ 
front portion prep wY f back of the fore. 
legs. All bundles should be tied securely: 
using the nautical bow-line knot, as 
does not slip easily. 

Bundles often become untied or other- 
wise lose their identification marks; in” 
which cases the railroad employees\ have 
no means of determining the identity 
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Geta Guaranteed 


| Check For YourFURS 


Ship direct to Judd Fur Co., Chicago, the 
Best Fur House in the Great Central 
Market—and get a Guaranteed Check for 
all your furs—a printed and signed guarantee 
that protects you and thousands of other 
trappers in U. S. and Canada, Here no com- 
mission charges or grading fees come out of 
your check. You get it all—by return 
mail. You also get the benefit of the 

Judd Standard System 

of Higher Gradin 

which means extra money in your 
pocket. Ship to Judd. Have the satisfaction 
of dealing with a reliable house. Get more 
money by return mail, and a Guaranteed 
Check. Over $1,000,000 Capital. 

, Investigate! 
WRITE TODAY for Extra Profits Fur 
Price List and exclusive information on the 
fur market And Ship Now to 


JUDD FUR CO. 
1119G—West 35th Street Chicago, Ill. 


Guargntos 
TD) 











MORE S$$$$ FOR 


Your RAW Furs 


sma un NEW YORK a 
4 } Fo My Prices Se 
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TRAPPERS 


CET HONEST 
7 GRADING 


Our policy is “A_ Square 
Deal to Every Shipper”. 
Ship tous. We pay what we quote, and 
do not undergrade. We send you cash 
Same day your furs arereceived, and pay 
age market price for all kinds. 
‘/ Our graders have years of exper- 
‘Nience. Their benedio is the basis of 
our 80 years uf success. 
WE KEEP YOU POSTED 
. Get our price list. Shipping 
SO and tra ” information 
‘Ss FREE. Write today. 
i McCULLOUGH & TUMBACH 
: 149 N. Main St. 
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How I Trap Skunk 


By C. D. WRIGHT, Iowa 


A the present schedule of prices the 
most valuable of the more common 
fur bearers is the skunk. Of course, the 
price varies a great deal as to the coloring— 
whether broad, narrow or short striped or 
black; but even the least valuable of these 
is worth enough at the present quotations 
to make trapping the soak worth while. 

Nature has given the skunk a means of 
defense which among some people causes 
more or less reluctance in trapping them. 
However, if the traps are set in the proper 
manner and a little care is given to skin- 
ning the skunk, the objectionable odor 
may be almost eliminated. 

The most practical way. of trapping the 
skunk is to search out the dens and set a 
trap in the entrance. 

It is always advisable to learn what 
kind of animal is inhabiting a den before 
setting a trap. Todo this, I reach into the 
entrance and get a handful of dirt from 
the floor of the den. By examining the 
dirt closely I find hair from the animal 
living there. S 

If I find the den is inhabited by skunks, 
I set. a trap in the entrance and just a 
little bit to one side, cover the trap lightly 
with leaves and dead. grass such as are 
found around the outside of the den, mak- 
ing it look as natural as possible. 

To fasten the trap I always make a stake 
with a notch in the side close to the top 
then drive it into the ground near the end 
of the trap chain. A limb of a nearby tree 
or bush is then drawn down and a notch 
made in it and hooked into the notch in 
the stake. The trap chain is then fastened 
to the end of this limb. When the skunk 
is caught his efforts to free himself will 
loosen the limb from the notch in the stake 
and it will fly up to its natural position. 
This leaves the skunk suspended in the 
air where he is powerless to emit any 
objectionable odors and he is also out of 
reach of dogs or other animals which 
might injure the pelt. I always like to 
remove the skin and stretch it while it is 
still pliable. To avoid carrying stretching 
boards with me I proceed as follows: 

I cut a live sapling or small limb. Trim 
it up until it is round and smooth. Then 
I bend it in the middle forming a large U, 


' being careful not to break it at the bend. 


If the fresh pelt is stretched over this it 
will be found a very good stretcher. The 
elasticity of the green wood will exert an 
even tension on all parts of the skin, which 
is the object sought. The loop makes it 
very convenient to hang up away from 
mice and rats. 


Beaver Steaks 


‘* Beaver steaks’’ are a great delicacy ; 
the Canadian government shipped many 
beavers from eo se rovincial 
Park to city slaughter houses for the 
holiday trade. It is also placing colo- 
nies of the young animals in parts of 
Ontario where the beavers were killed 
off by hunters and trappers before an 
indefinite closed season was declared. 


“Will you come into my parlor,” said 
the aubiee to the fly. Said she, 
“You mean your dining-room. I see 
~ it in your eye” 











Every trapper needs this valuable book! 
Shows American fur-bearers in color—drawn 
by famous animal artist Charles Livingston 
Bull. Also tells best ways to trap, what baits 
to use, habits, breeding periods, ete. Com- 
plete list of trappers’ supplies—all at bargain 
prices! Gives game laws for each state. 
Big fur year coming. Be ready! This Book 
will help you make more money. 
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The World’s Largest Fur House 


St. Louis, Mo. 


More than 500,000 trappers ship to Funsten. 
Highest prices, spot cash immediately. Write 
for our free Market Reports and Shipping Teg. 
Make your outfit complete now. all you can 
year. Get these free trapping helps jiately. 


Tra rs Supplies at 
tate ces! 


Victor Traps 


Famous Victor Traps, best 
in the world; all sizes No. 0 
to No. 4, Every trap guar- 
anteed perfect. Sure to go; 
gure to hold. With chains, 
Lowest p: No. 1 Victor 

Trap, for Muskrat, etc., single spring, jaw 

spread 4-in._ Price loz. $1,98. Post 

age extra. Wt. 734 Ibs. Other sizes priced 
equally low; see - 


Funsten Animal Baits 


Increase your catch 200 

to per Irr - 

ible. Draws geynale hog 

distances. A few drops 

for each set; bottle lasts 

yoele season. x my teed, 

1.00 per can or 6 cans for $5.00, State 
kind wanted. : 


sae FUNSTEN BROS. as co. 


22 sta oe 
AMO sv sis 00.0000 cove vedenpeccovndesvecasoase pepoecce 
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‘The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











Heigh-ho! for the swirling snow, 
The biting frost and wintry blow ! 
The seasons come and the seasons go— 
The summer green and the winter white. 
Why should I care if the heart is light, 
The garner full and the hearth’s glow 
bright ; 
If prayer and a share to some needy go, 
That they may smile when the cold winds 
. blow? 

Heigh-ho! to the drifting snow. 

Lincoln Millet. 





Music is a universal language. Where speech 
fails, then music begins. Itis the natural 
medium for the expression of our emotions 
—the art that expresses in tones our feelings 
which are too strong and deep to be expressed 
in words. Charles Kingsley. 


Have Your Children 
a Chance To Study Music ? 
By G. PERLE WILSON SCHMIDT, Iowa 
[ine up-to-date schoolhouse has a 





library, domestic science and assem- 

bly rooms. Why not add a music 
room, to be used as a practise room for 
pupils who have no musical instruments 
at home, and where onee or twice a week 
competent teachers might give instruction? 
Let it be a room in which the boys and 
girls whose fathers do not own automo- 
biles, nor have time to take them to a city 
studio, may be given an opportunity to 
develop a taste for something which is up- 
lifting. 

Music is by far too much of an essential 
in our lives to be ignored. No social 
gathering—no program—is complete with- 
out music in some form. The popular 
community sing can in no place be of 
greater benefit than in the rural com- 
munity. And community singing is noth- 
ing more or less than a revival of the sing- 
ing school which our grandparents attend- 
ed, save that now we do not go to learn to 
sing by note as past generations did, for 
to a large degree note reading is included 
in the school curriculum, so that today 
people assemble with a basic knowledge of 
music, to some extent, and the community 
sing beeomes a social feature rather than 
the educational feature it was in the past. 

To one who loves music it is painful to 
find that in many homes there are no 
musical instruments save the mechanical 
ones. These instruments have their value, 
and as a means of developing appreciation, 
and keeping before the young student the 
tone quality which is to be striven~for, 
they are unexcelled; but I have gone into 
many homes where the reply to my inquir, 
regarding the possession of musical instru- 
ments has been: “We did own a piano 
but we traded it in toward a phonograph. 
It cost so much for Mary to take lessons, 
it’s so hard to get a teacher to come out to 
the country, and as we are too busy to 
take her to town, thought we might as well 
buy canned music.” And so it is that 
Mary is denied the right to develop that 
latent talent which might have given her 
the power of outward expression of the 
emotion with which one plays or sings—an 
expression which brings satisfaction to the 











The pleasing proportions of the Mothers’ rest-room in the United Service Club in 
Philadelphia, were achieved by removing the partition which separated a narrow 
room from a dark hall and stairway 


performer and pleasure to the listener. 
Then, too, we must remember that, 
“music, if only listened to, and not 
scientifically cultivated, gives too much 
play to the feelings and fancy ; the diffi- 
culties of the art draw forth the whole 
energies of the soul.” 

My tendcrest memories cling to the 
Sunday evening “family sing,” often 
joined by others, young and old, and out of 


that group came one, who later charmed . 


all Europe by her power of song. I often 
think of those days and value the inspira- 
tion they have given me for the work in 


which I am now interested. I have for 
some time been working for ‘‘More and 
Better Music for the Masses,” and there 


is no channel through which we can expect 
results more than through our public 
schools, both rural and city. 

When I speak of better music I mean 
the music which appeals to the soul; which 
inspires and uplifts rather than the music 
that appeals only to the feet and the baser 
element of man. And that is what most 
of our so-called rag-time music does. 

It is gratifying to those of us who are 
working and hoping for the day when there 
may be a censorship on music as well as 
on objectionable moving pietures—the 
two go hand-in-hand—to know that statis- 
tics compiled by government; experts 
who studied the use of music in the camps 
during the war, show a most decided tend- 
ency toward an increasing disfavor of rag- 
time. These reports show that popular 
music, as we now interpret the term, which 
sounds the notes of such great- funda- 
mental emotions as love, country, honor, 
flag, freedom, home and dear ones, is far 
in advance of music which is of question- 
able origin. 

My plea is that our boys and girls may 
have a chance to learn the best in music as 
in other things; for when the piano is being 


is practising the horn or clarinet because 
the music teacher comes to school tomor- 
row, fathers and mothers who have “Johns” | 
and “Marys” will have less worry concern- 
ing the morals of their children; for it is 
a well-known fact that whistling boys and 
humming girls give these self-same fathers 
and mothers less serious concern, 





Concerning _ 
Certain Domestic Affairs 


However flowerless the ways 
Of grim November, 
However dull and drear her days, 
We should remember 
One happy time she sets apart 
For royal living, 
A gift to cheer an: less each heart— 
It is Thanksgiving! 
Emma C. Dowd. 


rpHOSE who have adopted the excellent ~ 
habit of sleeping out-of-doors will find 7 
a feather bed acceptable, forthe cold does ~ 
not penetrate through feathers. A down | 
quilt for cover would be equally comfort- 
able. The feathers for both of these can be 
collected when poultry is picked, he 
the down quilt only the down and small 
feathers from ducks and geese are suitable; 
or if chicken feathers are used, the larger 
ones shotild be stripped from the stem, pi 
inte a bag and rubbed on a washboard t 
mat them together like eider-down. 


“Fill the children’s stomachs first, 
their minds,” is the rule experience Z 
taught as best, and it is followed in @ 
western city where, every school ¢ 
5,000 youngsters attach themselves | 
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**Doesn "t that feel better_now, Grandpa ?’’ 


Grandpa can tell her of a thousand and 
one times when Sloan’s Liniment routed 
the pains and aches of Rheumatic Twinges, 


Sciatica, Neuralgia, Neuralgic Headache, 
Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Sore Muscles. 


HE always keeps it handy 
~~ for those sudden un- 
expected attacks. Just as 
thousands of families keep 
it handy for strains, sprains, 
bruises, and all other ex- 
ternal aches and pains. 


Sloan’s Liniment— 
promptly,without skin-stain 


or rubbing, penetrates, scat- 
ters the congestion, and 
produces a warm tingle of 
comforting relief. 


Get a bottle at your drug- 
aot today. Get the /argest 
ottle — greatest economy 


in the long run. _ 35¢, 70c,' 


$1.40. 


Sloan’s Liniment is always sold by Ue tin, Fe know and can trust. 
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and fidgeting ceases. The nourishment is 
iortifying young bodies against the minor 
diseases that pave the way for greater 
ones. The children are all provided with 
brass checks, and parents who prefer to pay 
the small sum required can do so; but the 
checks are all alike so that no one knows 
which are paid for and which are free. 


When children play at “house” or pre- 
tend that they are keeping school keep your 
distance so that you may not disturb their 
freedom of speech and action, but silently, 
carefully watch their play. Listen to the 
tones they ute, the phrases they speak, 
the words they command. Do they nag? 
Do they speak kindly? Do they give a 
childish imitation of your fretting and 
fuming when their make-believe 
dinner grows cold because the 
“men-folks” are detained be- 
yond the dinner hour? Are 
they always threatening their 
doll children with awful punish- 
ments which are never given, 
or frightening them with hor- 
rible stories? Observe them 
from some well-concealed place 
and take to heart what you 
learn. No greater imitators 
were ever created than little 
children, and no mother can 
better her nature more than 
she who is observant of her 
children at play and willing to 
profit by what she learns. If 
their make-believe households 
run all to knots and problems, 
rest assured that your own 
does, though possibly in a 
slighter degree, for children, be 
it known, love to enlarge on such tenden- 
cies; where you nag once they will nag a 
dozen times. If kindness and laughter, 
love and consideration prevail in the real 
home, they will all be brightly reflected 





* in the little make-believe one. 


_—_—— 


Homely Wrinkles 


Tomorrow does not exist—don’t 
worry. Today is here—use it. 
ERVE pickles with baked beans be- 


cause they taste good and also help 
with the digestion of the beans. 


Cake is likely to stick to new baking 
pans. To prevent this heat them on top 
of the stove until they turn bluish, but 
not until they are burned. 

When making corn-meal mush wet 
some tumblers and pour some of the mush 
into them. When cool it will have hard- 
ened into good shape to be sliced for frying: 


Fasten the covers on the restless child’s - 


crib with a pair of horse-blanket pins. 
They will slide up and down on the bars 
of the crib every time he turns over, but 
he can not throw off the covers. 


New, clean blankets. should have the 
edges faced on both sides with cheese- 
cloth, or some thin .washable - material. 
The facing should be twelve inches deep, 
to protect the blankets and keep them 
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the bag and wash wel! through 

and several rinsings and hang to dry in an 
airy place, shaking and beating often until 
perfectly dry. 

Use a wooden spoon or an agateware 
skimmer or ladle to take pic from 
an earthen jar; vinegar attacks metals, 
causing dangerous compounds, which are 
liable to be imparted to pickles handled 
with a metal spoon. 


How To Do Things 
Do well ‘the litile things flow; 30 
shall great things come to thee by and 
by; asking to be done. Persian Proverb. 


Fag grated cheese beaten through 
the mashed potatoes makes them 








Hot mashed potato forms the basis of an excellent 
dressing, such as “ mother used to make” 


almost as good as macaroni. That is the 
way they are done in Italy, sometimes. 


Pear cream is one of our favorite 
Thanksgiving dishes. To make it, drain 
the juice from a quart of canned pears and 

them fine. Whip one cupful of rich 
cream very stiff with one-half cupful of 
sugar and one teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
Stir in the pears and whip all together. 
Serve in sherbet glasses. M. A. P: 

Mock maple icing will. please those 
who do not make their own maple sugar: 
To one large cupful of brown sugar, add 


, one-half cupful of water and boil until it 


forms a soft ball when dropped into cold 
water. Beat the white of one egg until stiff; 
stir this into the boiled sugar and beat 
thoroughly. Flavor with vanilla extract, 


or a maple flavoring, or use asitis. It is” 


delicious, either way. 


Salad dressing without eggs: Mix a 
teaspoonful of salt with three-fourths 
of a teaspoonful of mustard, an eighth 
of a.teaspoonful of pepper, a fourth of 
a teaspoonful of celery salt, a table- 
spoonful of flour and the same of onget. 
Add to these a eupful of cream ; boi 
three table 
to the mixture, then cook until smooth 
and creamy. 


Excellent mutton stew: Into a stew- 
pan put a quarter of a peck of tomatoes, 
a quart of okra sliced half an inch thick, 
four cucumbers, pared and sliced, two 
onions pecled and cut into quarters, and 
four pounds of neck of mutton with the 
joints cracked. Season with salt and 
a many cook slowly for about four 

No water is needed, for the to- 
matoes make sufficient moisture. 


a 
il . 
spoonfuls of vinegar and add 





per and place in a og with strips of bacon 
thinly’ sliced the srt : and the 
y , the ¢ pepper 
tomato. Cook in an oven for about. two 
hours, or until tender. Transfer to a | 
platter and serve with a border of rice. To 
serve cut down through the steak and — } 
vegetables as though it were a meat loaf. 


Use a biscuit cutter to cut the crust the 


for meat pie, and place the pieces closely _ 
together over the meat. They are sure to ter 
be baked through, as the spaces between fru 
the biscuits allow the steam to escape and ing 
the dish has a more attractive appearance. ’ 4" 
When making cocoa save time and lab 
fuel, and have an ever-ready drink in this a 
way: Boil for one-half hour on the stove sto 
or for two hours in the fireless cooker, ser’ 
enough cocoa, water and sugar ! 
for twenty cupfuls, instead of pot 
making four cupfuls hurriedly sou 
without boiling at five different col: 
times. The cocoa flavor is — ‘bra 
improved by boiling, while rot: 
simmering spoils the flavor. To - tas 
serve this cocoa add hot milk; ~ ( 
or, for a delicious hot-weather cut 
drink, add ice-cold milk. anc 
Grapefruit marmalade may 
be made from the skins after the 
the pulp has been eaten. Select aan 
bright, yellow, fresh fruit and ‘by 
run the skins with all the white oom 
cells through a chopper. Mea- the 
sure withacup and puttocook | si 
with water to cover,andasmall — rete 

handful of salt. Heat slowly | it 
and boil for five minutes or | ain 
me? = in _ = and had 

allow cold water to run through 

poultry it to remove the bitter taste. . wh 
To three cupfuls of the rinds Fill 
add half a cupful of vinegar = 1 
and five cupfuls of sugar. Boil very — aac 
slowly for several hours, or until thick. Re tort 
Three rinds should make six glasses of . 
marmalade, which besides being good as 7 
a sauce is an improvement to fruit . pot 
cake or mince-meat. tie 
Potato dressing requires less bread l 
than the ordinary poultry dressing. It @- pou 
calls for two cupfuls of hot mashed ma; 
toes, one“and one-quarter cupfuls of soft — No. 
stale bread-crumbs, one cupful of finely — am 
chopped salt pork, one-half cupful of finely Spo 
chopped onion, one-third cupful of fat,one @ _ larc 
egg, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, few 
one teaspoonful of sage. ix the potato; one 
bread-crumbs, fat, egg, salt and sage, them ™ _ Spo 
add pork and onion, and mix well. a qua 
Cranberries should be cooked in a 7. om 
covered vessel and stirred with a wooden =F co} 


spoon. They should boil not longer than 
ten minutes, as too much cooking toughens 
the skins. Allow a pint of water and a 
pint of ase to a quart of cranberries, 
if you wish them to be sweet, adding 
the sugar when the berries are 

done. _Cook slowly to insure a good ri 
color. When the berries begin to Pop, 
use less heat. If you wish the juice 
jelly, use less water. If the skins are 4 
objectionable, press the cooked berries 9 
through a wire sieve before adding the 
sugar. 


cream puffs cream 
one large tablespeonful of lard and one- 










half cupful of .. Add a pinch of salt 

scespacaiel of beliapyueder Sibaaae 
er. . 

seh wid our eneugh to mate. aut Ss 








Sane the chine cf ace conta can ae 
fold in li “3 ee ee 

e. filling requires the. 
the one-half cupful of 
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To OW that the flocks have 
nd been eulied, chickens that 
4 are not to be killed for im- 
ust thediate consumption should be 
ely -eanned, providing excellent ma- 
to terial with which to fill empty 
nen fruit and vegetable jars and stock- 
ad ing up the emergency shelf at the 
08. same time. Why keep on feeding 


a boarder hen when, with a little 
labor, she can be converted into 
a toothsome dish which can be 
stored and kept in readiness to 
serve at a moment’s notice? 

An old fowl weighing four to five 
pounds may be used for chicken 
soup. With it use three quarts of 
cold water, one leek, two or three 
‘branches of celery, one or two car- 
rots, one turnip, salt and pepper to 

- taste, chopped parsley. 

Clean the chicken carefully and 
cut in pieces. Place in a kettle 
and pour the three quarts of cold 
water on it. Cook slowly or sim- 
mer until the chicken is tender. If 
the above-mentioned vegetables 
can be had, tie them into a 
“houquet”’ and let boil in with 

- the meat about one hour before 
the meat is done. Remove the 
meat, cut from the bones, 4 ce, 
return to the soup and can with 
it. Add salt and pepper to taste, 
and if the vegetables can not be 
had, the flavor may be improved 
by crushing a teaspoonful of celery 
seed and boiling it with the soup. 
Fill while boiling hot into cans, add 
a little finely chopped parsley to 
each can; cap, tip, and process: No. 2 cans 
forty-five minutes®at 250° F., or fifteen 
unds of steam pressure. No. 3 cans 
ty-five minutes at 250° F., or fifteen 
pounds of steam pressure. When ready to 
use, reheat and serve with dumplings. 
Use a chicken weighing four or five 
pounds for chicken gumbo (an old fowl 
may be used): Six good-sized onions, two 
No. 3 cans of tomatoes (or corresponding 
amount of fresh tomatoes), three table- 
spoonfuls butter, three tablespoonfuls of 
; ea, six whole cloves, ~s bay og a 
ew peppercorns, two red pepper " 
on Half teaspoonful of thyme, two table- 
¥ “spoonfuls of salt (or salt to taste), four 
“@ = quarts boiling water, two No. 3 cans chop- 
A ped or sliced okra (or a correspondin 
amount of fresh sliced okra), parsley an 
celery to taste. 
Clean the chicken and cut in pieces. 
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Prepare for emergencies by canning the culls 


Melt the lard and butter in a frying pan. 
When hot put in the chicken and fry to a 
nice brown color. Take out the chicken 
and place in a stew pan. Peel the onions 
and chop finely; put them into the hot 
apes in which the chicken was browned; 
ry brown and add them with what grease 
is left in the pan to the chicken. -To this 
add the tomatoes, _ cloves, bey eee, 
ppercorns, pepper pods, thyme an 
boliing water. _ Let the whole mixture 
simmer until the meat slips from the bones. 
Take out the bones, mince the meat, return 
it to the soup mixture, add the salt, some 
chopped parsley and celery, and the can- 
ned okra. (If fresh okra is used, it should 
be added with the tomatoes.) 

Fill boiling hot into cans; cap, tip and 
process: No. 2 cans forty-five minutes at 
250° F., or fifteen pounds of steam pressure. 
No. 3 cans fifty-five minutes at 250° F., or 


* <ian Culls for the Emergency Shelf 


fifteen pounds of steam pressure. 

To serve, mold cooked rice in a 

cup, turn out on a soup plate and 

pour chicken gumbo around it. 

For fricasseed chicken, clean the 

chicken in the usual manner and 

cut in pieces. Place in a kettle 
with enough water to cover. Tie 
in a bunch, for each two and 
one-half pounds of chicken, two 
branches of parsley, one small 
branch of celery, a sprig of 
thyme, one bay leaf, and small 
— of leek. Add one teaspoon- 
ul salt; and one-kalf teaspoonful 
of pepper. Let boil for fifteen 
minutes. Add twelve small peeled 
white onions and one good-sized 
potato, pared and cut into little 
cubes. If desired, two or three 
ounces of sliced and diced pork 
may be added. Cook for one-half 
hour. Remove chicken and herbs, 
cut meat from bones, and return 

it to the kettle. Let come to a 

boil, pack into the cans to within 

one-half inch from top, distribut- 
ing meat and goup evenly in the 

. cans. Add a little finely chopped 
parsley toeach can. Cap, tip and 
process: No. 2 cans forty-five 
minutes at 250° F., or fifteen 
pounds of steam pressure, 

When serying, empty contents of 

can into stew pan, heat, and add a 

little flour stirred with cold water 

for thickening. The beaten yolk of 
an egg and a little butter may also 
be added. 

Should glass jars be used, choose 
those having wide mouths and straight 
sides and sterilize them by placing in 
boiling water for a short period. 

If the chicken is to be served in pieces, 
it should be browned in hot fat,. packed in 
the sterile jars, the jars then filled with 
stock made as foll»ws: Place bones, tips 
of wings, neck and other scraps in a kettle 
and cover with water. Boil ten minutes, 
then skim. Simmer for three hours, then 
strain and add salt to taste. Celery, a bay 
leaf or a red pepper may also be added 
for seasoning, if desired. 

Having filled the jars, put on new tested 
rubbers and adjust the tops by turning 
them snug, and then turning back a fourth 
of a turn. _ Place the jars in boiling water 
or a commercial water bath three and one- 
half hours, or under five pounds steam 
pressure in a pressure cooker for two and 
one-half hours. 











| Soups from Left-Overs 


mre may easily be divided into three 
classes: Purées or cream of vegetable 
soups, meat-stock soups and meatless 


pagieblc wp : 
_ the first class is usually made with a 
Single vegetable, such as peas, corn or 
potatoes as a base. The-vegetable, after 
being cooked, im proeeed, through a sieve 
or colander, added to the required amount 
of milk, or milk and water, boiled up, 

thickened with flour and seasoned. . 
_ The second class has, as a foundation, 
“Meat stock to which the vegetables are 
added. prey perteee of meat, bone and 
ha shoul made to yield its last atom 
i Nourishment in soup with which to begin 
every day’s dinner. It is not necessary to 
ve much at a time, for more substantial 
i follows. Put the scraps of meat and 
€ in an earthenware or porcelain-lined 
pot, place over the fire and just cover with 
ud water, letting it heat gradually and 
“Simmer long and slowly. Let id over 
and next morninyskim off fat. The 
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flavor may then be varied by different 
vegetables or seasoning. There are in the 
bones and gristle, as well as in the meat, 
qualities that are needed in the body. 

The third class is perhaps simplest and 
most economical of all, It may be made 
entirely of left-over vegetables, or it may 
include both left-overs and newly-cooked 
vegetables. Perhaps there are some cold 
potatoes (any kind), a little gravy, a few 

nfuls of peas or shelled beans and a 
little turnip on hand. Put into a kettle 
sufficient boiling water to make the re- 

uired amount of soup for your family. 

nto the kettle slice one or two onions, 
two or three carrots and a few more raw 
potatoes if needed. Cook until tender, add 
the left-over vegetables, gravy and some 
salt, pepper too if liked, and boil up, 
then use a wire potato er to reduce 
the vegetables to a smooth mixture. 

A pleasing variety of soups may be had 
by varying the ingredients. Tomatoes in 
any form may be used, even to the rinsings 
of the catsup bottle. Boiled beans, baked 
beans, ah, corn, a little cabbage, a bit 





of parsnip, celery, macaroni, rice, oatmeal 
or the left-over meat pie (crust and all) 
pac all be utilized in this x. Celery 
makes a most delicious soup. e celery 
itself may be used; or crushed, dried leaves, 
or celery salt can be used for flavoring. 
When a straight vegetable soup is made, 
add milk or a little to give the 
desired richness. Lacking these, butter or 
a little good cooking oil may be used. ' 


A delicate soup for children and invalids 
is made thus: t one quart of chicken 


broth over the fire, wash two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of rice and add it to the 
broth. Cook slowly for half an hour, 
thicken with a tablespoonful of butter and 
two of flour rubbed to a paste. Add a pint 
of og 3 milk which has been scalded. Serve 
ve ot. 

rve cream supe with croutons—small 
squares of bread which have been browned 
in the oven—and in this way use up bread 
which has become stale; or place a slice 
of toast. sprinkled with grated cheese in 
the onion or meat soup, and a spoonful 
‘of pop-corn in cream of corn soup. 
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ERE is comfort for cold 
weather. Durablee DURHAM 


fleecy-lined Hosiery is warm, and: 


because of this it is the sensible 
hosiery for winter wear. Every pair 
has soft, thick, fleecy lmmg, They 
have the strength to give long wear 
—and stay i 

many wearings and washings. 


DurableeDURHAM. Hosiery in- 
cludes not only Fleecy-lined but 
other styles for every member of the 
family—for work, dress, or play— 


for every season of the year. The _ 
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Every pair is extra strongly re- 
inforced at points of hardest wear. 
aS em length; tops wide and 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
MADE STRONGEST WHERE THE WEAR IS HARDEST 
Ask for DurableeDURHAM Hosiery and look for the trade mark 
ticket attached to each pair. You should be able to buy it at any 


dealer's. If you do not find it, please write to our sales department, 
88 Leonard Street, New York, giving us the name of your dealer. 


Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Office: 88 Leonard Street, New York - 
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HANDY BOXES 
“To tie, or tag or label, to mend the - 
minor accidents. of domestic life, the 
Handy Box is First Aid to the 
‘Housewife. 
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A “ Speciality ” Social 

Ee you wish to plan an entertainment 

that is an excellent money maker, and 
that also gives an opportunity for the 
workers in the community to. demonstrate 
their’ various abilities, try having a 
ye crimes? social. 

nstruct the families taking part to plan 
their contributions so that. they will bring 
in as much money as possible. You can 
arrange to keep track of each donation 
and to offer.a prize to the family adding 
the most to the evening’s fund. 

When our committee arranged such an 
affair, we told the people that they could 
bring any salable commodity that they 
desired and could dispose of it in as unique 
® manner as they wished. The sale was 
held in the.gymnasium of the consolidated 
school, a large room, and there certainly 
was 4 varied list of articles to choose from. 

One woman brought five varieties of 
cake. We knew her to be aremarkable cake 
baker and therefore expected her to bring 
cakes; but we were totally unprepared for 
her novel way of selling them. She erected 
a small booth, in which she displayed her 
wares, and sold slices of her cakes, with the 
aecompanying recipe, at ten cents a slice. 

Another woman made pretty and un- 
usual aprons and not only offered them 
for sale but also sold patterns of any style 
desired 


A girl, who had learned to make the 
new beaded chains, sold some that she 
had on hand and also. placed on sale a 
number of home-made looms. ‘Then she 
further demonstrated her ability to add 
funds to her account by giving lessons to 
anyone who wished to learn the art. 

A rural canvasser for magazine sub- 
scriptions made arrangements with several 
publishing firms to exhibit copies of their 
publications and to furnish the clubbing 
rates. that these firms made. The com- 
mission.from her sales made her a con- 
testant for the prize. 

One man, who made up all the cane of 
the district. into sorghum, ran. a cand 
table. His family united their efforts wi 
his, and together they made several kinds 
of candy. They assured us that it was a 
truly local product, from the eane seed to 
the: finis! candy. 


Another family sold rn in various 
forms—on. the. ear, abelied). ead to pop, 


specially-picked-out ears: for corn, or 
made into pop-eorn balls and crackerjack. 
Mince-meat was another speci of- 


fered. The exact recipe accompanied the q 
hich found & q 


jars or the: delicious pies w. 


ready sale, especially among the inex- | 


perienced housekeepers. 
Then, there was a “speciality troupe” 
who sold their entertainment to those who 


wished to be entertained. This brought in 


a large part of the receipts. 

One danily claimed that their speciality 
was the accumulation of things they had 
no further use for. So they conducted an 


auction booth and found that there were ; : 


other people who could use and were willing 
to pay for such things as ou 


was very 
Some of the women banded together and 


demonstrated that. their was 
serving supper to a large number of people, — 
and thanks to their , every one was 
able to partake of a which was well 
cooked and well served: 








own cloth- q 
ing, household + arene bric-a-brac. — 
Outsiders ee also and the booth 
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Christmas Gifts That You Can Easily Make 


Pretty things in needlework of 
various sorts 


Fig. 1 


SEFUL and pretty gifts are pictured 
here and, if wanted for Christmas 
time, it is none too soon to begin 
working upon them. The apron above 
(Fig. 1) was made of India linen, with a 
simple decoration of brier-stitched rings. 
The apron at the right (Fig. 2) has the 
center made of dotted Swiss 
the side strips, belt, strings and 
ruffle were contrived out of the 
pieces left from cutting out 
the first apron, an excellent 
and economical way in which 
to combine two materials. 
A new cap for baby is shown 
in Fig. 3. To make it, use steel 
or bone needles No. 10, and one 
ounce of four-fold Saxony yarn. 


Cast on 90 st. and knit 5 ridges (10 rows). 
*Purl across 1 row, knit back 1 row, repeat 
from * once. *Knit 3 ridges (6 rows). 

1 across what will be the wrong side 1 
row, knit across on what will be the right 
Side 1 row. Repeat ‘from last. * 3 times. 

purl across wrong side and knit back across 

t side 8 times, making 16 rows. 

ind off 30 st., knit across to end. Bind 





Fig. 2 
off 30 st. leaving 30 st. on needle in middle 
of cap. Purl across wrong side and knit 
back across right-side on these 30 st., 30 
ridges (60 rows). 

Bind off and sew up the two side seams. 
Pick up st. across the neck. Knit 2 ridges 
(4 rows). Next row, *knit first 2 st., then 

put the wool twice around 
needle and knit 2 st. together. 
Repeat from * to end of row. 
Knit 5 ridges (10 rows) and 
bind off. Ribbon for strings 
is run through the holes and 
rosettes may be added at the 
sides, if desired. 

The little things which so 
often clutter up the top bureau 
drawer can be safely tucked 


away if one has a strip of pockets such as is pictured in Fig. 4. Itis 

made of cretonne, has an elastic run through the top and is fastened 
inside the front of the drawer by means of, glass push-pins. 

The lace in the camisole pictured in Fig.' 5 is a combination of 

feather-edged braid and thread. It is easily copied from the 

detail, page 117. Fasten the thread to 

one of the loops on the braid. * ch. 5, 

omit 3 loops, 1 s. ¢. in 4th loop, * repeat 

twice. * ch. 11, omit 4 loops. 1 s. c. in 

5th loop. * repeat 7 times. Run needle 

through 6th stitch in each loop of 11 

stitches and pull thread through, fasten. 

* ch. 2, 1 s. c. in middle of opposite ch. 

loop, ch. 2, 1 s. c. in 4th loop in braid *, 

repeat twice. 1. s. c. in each of next 14 


{Continued on page 117] 
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_ The original 


naptha soap 


has been to the farmer’s wife what the 
mowing machine has been to the man in 


the field 


—an improved way of doing 
quickly and easily a mean, 
unpleasant task. 


Housewives everywhere use the original 
naptha soap 


in their washing machines 


because of the unusually generous quantity 
of naptha in Fels-Naptha which churns its 
way through the clothes and 
removes every particle of dirt. 


Therefore be sure you are 
getting the original naptha 
soap—F 3s Necthe in the fa- 
miliar red and green wrapper. 

“Some Hints on Keeping 


Things 
Clean” —a helpful book sent free to 
housewives on request to Fels & Co., 



































Aunt Harriet 
Solves Many Problems 


LEASE tell how to serve a chicken din- 

ner without help. I do not care to have 
more than two courses. scriber. 

For a simple chicken dinner, serve rice, 
hominy or potatoes for your starchy vege- 
table, string beans, lima beans or peas and a 
salad. The latter can be arranged on plates 
set at each place, or served from a dish at the 
table. On the table you can have a glass of 
jelly, bread and butter and a dish of pickles. 
When this course has been eaten clear the 
table, removing the plates, knives and forks 
and dishes of food, and brush the crumbs. 
Then serve the dessert, which may be pudding, 
pie, orice cream. If ice cream is served have 
your plate of cake ready to place on the 
table, and just as soon as the dessert is on 
the table, bring in the coffee. 


Please suggest some games suitable for 
Thanksgiving time at the Old Homestead. 


Pull In, Pull Out is a jolly romping game 
which the younger boys and girls will enjoy. 
It is played in this way: Roll back a rug from 
the center of the floor and on the boards make 
a small square with chalk. The square can be 
about half a yard in diameter; there is no 
special size. All the young people then join 
hands, forming a circle, with the chalk square 
in the center. The circle must consist of an 
equal number of players, who are called reds 
and blues or by any other fanciful names. 
The music, some lively air, begins; the circle 
dances away, “ring around a rosy”’ fashion, 
each player trying to draw some member of 
the opposing faction into the square. Any 
person drawn into the square is out of the 
game. Theside having most members remain- 
ing when the game is declared at an end for 
want of breath on the part of the players is 
declared victorious. 

Another jolly game is called Three Deep. 
Twelve or more players form a circle of pairs 
(one behind the other facing in) with space 
enough between the players to turn and run 
in any direction. ‘Two players on the out- 
side of the circle and at a distance of two 
yards from each other begin the game. One 
of them, the “tagger,’”’ tries to tag the other 
before he can place himself in front of one of 
the pairs forming the circle. If he sueceedsin 
doing this -the player tagged becomes “‘it’”’ 
and the former “‘tagger’’ in turn tries to run 
to a place of safety in front of some pair. 
Whenever the one being pursued suc sin 
getting in front of a pair before being tagged, 
this forms “three deep” and the one in the 
rear of the other two must take to his heels 
and try and get a place in front of some othér 
pair before being eagene, In seeking to avoid 
the “‘tagger,”’ the players being pursted may 
run in any direction, either to left or right, or 
across the circle, but not to pass in front of a 
pair so as to indicate a stop and cause a false 
start. A hindmost player may step in front 
of his own rank, making the middle man 
hindmost or “‘third’’ and in position to be 


t. 
. For that good old game Going to Jerusa- 
lem, arrange chairs in a long row down the 
middle of the room, placing them so that one 
faces one way, the next the other, and so on 
down the line. There should be one chair 
less than the number of D gps Form in 
line, start the music (a bi 

talking machine is just the thing), and when 
all are marching ily around, stop 


music. All scramble for seats and the one 4 

who is left over stands aside, out of the game. ™ 

Another chair is removed, the music starts up — 
a 


yer is left out, until it gets down to two 4 


ag” in and then stops suddenly. Again 
pla 


players and one chair, the one who finally 
gets the chair wins the game. 


Please su some 


blige the Program Committee. 


ial work that the 
women of a rural club could take up and 4 


ear ea i 4 iia 135 ne ‘ as P comers sds rece ” . 


ayia 


ght march on the 3 
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‘they have exchanged flower seeds, roots and 


—wewer Vw fe eer wer eS. 


only along the roads, but in the school-yards; 


cuttings, thereby increasing the variety of 
plants and beautifying their homes. The 
marketing of farm ucts has engaged the 
attention of a number of clubs, while others 
offered scholarships in practical farming, 
organized community and school fairs, worked 
to secure better roads and instituted clean-up 
and paint-up campaigns. 

Still other clubs have interested their 
members in. obtaining better opportunities 
for securing reading matter, or organized 
amateur theatricals and pageants, the latter 
illustrating local history or current events. 
Club members have taught sewing in the 

ublic schools or assisted in ‘providing hot 
unches for the pupils. The expenses of a 
school dentist who examines the children’s 
teeth and gives them the necessary attention 
are borne by one club, while numberless 
others are employing county nurses for the 
betterment of public -health. The oppor- 
tunities for philanthropic work are endless; 
the women’s clubs have been lafge contrib- 
utors of canned’ food to hospitals and other 
institutions; they have furnished and main- 
tained rooms in their town hospitals; in more-* 
than one case they have built hospitals, 
while in Red Cross work and war relief, their 
work has been incalculable. Peace has its 
problems as well as war; and women’s clubs 
rural as well as urban, will be able to solve 
many of the problems. 


Can you suggest some uses for a handsome 
Paisley shawl to which I have fallen heir? 
I would not like to cutit up, Priscilla. 
Paisley shawls, as well as the Cashmere 
shawls which they imitate, make very hand- 
some portieres, looking extremely well when 
hung on a pole in a doorway. They algo look 
well draped over a sofa or couch, or may be 
folded and laid across the foot of a couch or 
lounge to be used as a slumber robe. A 
double shawl makes a warm robe for driving 
or for automobile use; place a thick layer of 
cotton between the two folds and, as the robe 
will be too heavy to quilt, tuft it closely, using 
for the purpose a harmonizing color of wors- 
ted. By adding a lining of suitable material, 
a single shawl could be used in the same way. 


My husband and I have never stayed in a 
large hotel. Will you please tell us what 
to do and what to expect? 
“‘Journey-to-go. 
As you and your husband enter the corridor 
of the hotel a porter or bell-boy will relieve 
you of your hand baggage. You accompany 
your husband as he advances to the desk, 
where he signs the register and makes ar- 
rangements for a room, unless a yoom has 
n previously engaged. Your husband 
should sign thus, ““Mr. and Mrs. John B. 
Smith, Smithville, Mo.,” not “John B. Smith 
and wife’ as so many do. Arrangements 
having been made, the clerk will summon a 
bell-boy who will show you to your room, for 
which service you tip the boy, from ten to 
twenty cents being sufficient. The bell-boy 
will also take charge of the checks for your 
baggage, if you have not already attended 
to it at the station. On entering the dining- 
room, stand a few feet inside the door until 
you have attracted the attention of the head 
Waiter. He will show you to the seats you 
are to occupy at that meal. Tip the waiter 
to the extent of ten per cent of your bill, and 
tip the boy who brings ice water to your room 
or attends to other wants; ten cents is the 
usual fee for slight services. The chamber- 
maid is tipped, also, the amount depending 
upon the demands made upon her. 


Aunt HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene- 
fit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 
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Do the cracks in your floors spoil 
the looks of your rooms ? 


Above are two pictures of the same living-room. The only difference in the two 
pictures is in the floors. On the left a wood floor is shown, with its unsightly (and 
unsanitary) cracks, On the right a Blabon Art Floor of Linoleum—yith its wide 
expanse of smoothly beautiful (and sanitary) surface. 

The superior attractiveness of Blabon Art Floors rest not only on this one point. 
Unlike wood floors Blabon Art Floors are made in a variety of colors and designs. 
For example, the plain Blabon Art Floor shown above is made in brown, gray, 
green, blue and terra cotta. We also make-hundreds of tile, mosaic, carpet, matting, 
hardwood and other designs in many colors for every room in the house. 

Blabon Art Floors when waxed and polished have all the luster of hardwood. 
Quieter and softer to the tread than any other type of floor.. Easy to clean, and keep 
clean. Wonderfully durable. Moderate in price. See your dealer, or write for booklet. 


Important Notice: Floor-coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt 


paper base are not linoleum. Such felt paper products have a black 
interior which is easily detected upon examining the edge of the fabric. 


The George W. Blabon Company Established 68 years Philadelphia 


BLABON kL incleums 


Piano : Piccolo 


























Organ Ukelele 
Violin Sight 
ae Singing 
Guitar Harmony 
Banjo and 
Mandolin Composition 
Harp Hawaiian Steel 
Cello Guitar 
Trombone Tenor Banjo 
Flute Viola 
Clarinet Saxophone 
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usic at Home 


Music no longer difficult! New plan makes it easy to learn by home study. 
Positively easier than with private teacher. Faster progress. You will be ¢ 
.able to play your favorite instrument in a few short months. Read the 
letters in our free book. More than 200,000 men, women and children 
have learned by our method. . You too, can learn. We give you all 
lessons free. rite for particulars. 


é We want. to have one pupil in each 
locality at once to help advertise our 
pec er home study method. For a short time, 


therefore, we offer our marvelous 



































Mail this 
NOW 


U. Pe fabect 










lessons FREE. Only om is for postage and sheet music— 5711 Brunswick Bldg... ¥. 

gaverage of which is Beginners or advanced pupils. Please Send me your free 
Mail the Coupon NOW Mail,”” and lars 

= Pa, offer of es genie on 





rey — or tal for free book. tolling beg ye teach oe* 
lessons n. today— 3 
fnotrenants ered 


while tee of free | 
supplied when needed, cash or credit. 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
S711 Brunswick Bldg. New York City 
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The Ideal 
Hosiery for Women 


The comfortable seamless 
foot, trim narrowed ankle, 
‘smooth widened calf and 
Narrow Hem ‘op that pre- 
vents garter rums are the 
ianotentiot features of these 
improved stockings. 


BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 
Are knit-to-shape veent seams. 
This gives iting together 
with maximum = ort. The 
Narrow Hem Top saves money 
by preventing destructible garter 
runs so common to most~ all 
hosiery. 
Ask-your dealer for Burson Hose 
Accept no substitute 
Booklet sent free upon request 
Burson Kaitting Co. 
911 Forest Street, Rockford, Hil. 





$200 Saved by This 
Home Lover 
One housewife pals selected $550 worth of Far- 


nishings tos locally before sperwing 3f Die sew Lacie 
The same selection at our low Factory-to- 
Prices cost her only $350. ay + ba 
on ie seins of $200 worth while? May we 
d all the interesting facts? 


800 Furnishings at 17c a Day 














SUPERIOR RAINCOATS 
aw ! Investigate our wonderful propo- 
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Winter Clothes and Christmas Gifts 


PLEASING dress to be made of 
Georgette crépe, soft silk or woolen 
material is obtained by combining 

skirt pattern No. 3022 and waist No. 3019. 
Beads are applied to the front section, belt, 
collar, cuffs and top of vestee; embroidery 
could be employed with good ‘effect. 

Misses and small women will like the 
dress shown in No. 3017, to be made of 
soft and medium-weight ‘materials. The 
diagonal closing of the vest is pleasing, 
The tunic could be omitted, if desired. 

Two aprons are shown in No. 1894, one 
having a panel front, the other a pocket. 
This is a most convenient model for the 
woman who crochets (and who does not, 
nowadays’). Either apron would make a 
charming Christmas gift. 

Dress No. 3007 is an excellent model for 
the girl just entering womanhood. It can 
be made with or without the fold on the 
skirt, and with belt, collar and cuffs of 
contrasting material. Serge, poplin, Pana- 
ma and challis are suitable fabrics. 

An easily-made coat is pictured in No. 
8028, which might have a straight line 
closing if the rounded extension cuts into 
the material too much. Heavy or medium- 
weight cloth, corduroy or velveteen can 
beused. The collar, cuffs and belt might 
be made of plush or other pile fabrics. 

The sensible suit for small boys pre- 


4 sented in No. 3005 is sure to be popular. 


Corduroy, serge, wool rE at — and 


heavy cottons are e fab 
iris’. dréss No. Sie a plendid 





opportunities for remodeling old garments 
or making use of short lengths. Any two 
materials that harmonize could be used or 
the dress could be made of but one material. 
The attractive little coat and bonnet 
shown in No. 3001, can be made of “‘eft- 
overs” as well as "of new. materials. A 
— ——— is to have the collar, cuffs, 
It an Spode ee match the bonnet. 
Pattern No. 9 might be -used as a 
play Uress or as.an apron and would make 
a welcome Christmas gift. The pattern 
includes the bunny which is ee ye on 
the pockets. Unbleached m 
with blanket stitching in pink cotton, and 
a pink belt and bunnies would be pretty. 
e roly-poly doll and the cunning cat 
included in: No. 2970 will also make 
Christmas gifts. The features coul 
embroidered or painted, and cee 


-fabrics should be used in every case. The 


toys could be stuffed with cork, kapok or 


snips and cuttings such as were’ prepared — _ 


for filling the Red: Cross fracture pillows. 
There is no doll so dear to the heart of a 
little girl as one dressed as an infant. With 
this fact.in mind, we show the doll baby’s 
set in No. 1902, which includes a dress, 
coat, kimono, sack and ca 
is to be made of batiste, nainsook or lawn, 
the other’ garments of cashmere or flannel. 


Before you seal and send off your pee q 


tern order, please read it over caref 
The omission of the size or number of 
patterpewanted causes delay in filling 
your ofder aid much correspondenge.. 








3017. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 


1894. size. 

1902. Doll Baby’s Set. 3 sizes: for dolls 16, 18, 
20 inches in length. 

2970. Doll and Cat. 1 size. 

3001. Child’s Coat: 4 sizes: 2,3, 4, 5 years. __ 

3007. Migses’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 





3019. Ladies" Waist. 7 sizes: 84, 36, 88, 40,42, 44, 


46 inches bust measure. 


3022. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26; 28; 30, 82, 


84 inches waist 


3028. Girls’ Coat: 3 sizes: 10; 12, 14 years. a 
2969. Child's Play Dress. 6 sizes: 2, 4, 6,8,10 | 


years. 
3030. Girls Dress. 4 sizes: 6, & 10,12 years: 


3005. Small Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5, 6 .years. 
In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 


———————— a 








; Farm Journal Patterns 


A pre etndhae 
es ere me ladies’, 


is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 10 cents « 

statips. Send cents for our up-to-date Fall 
and children’s patterns, with 

*Dressmaking Self-Taught,’’ postpaid, to 


iNustrations of. 


Our booklet, * ‘any address, f 
Pattern. Ta The ee West — Square, Phils«., Pa. i. 
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> Christmas Gifts You Can Make 


[Continued from page 113) 
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Detail of camisole, Fig. 5, page 113 
loops and repeat from begi Work 


the other edge of the braid in thesame way 
and join the lengths of the lace with similar 








stitches. A simple- and edge of 
t. c., d. c. and ch. stitches finishes the top 
. The bottom is finished with a belt. 


3 hain stitches and double crochet form 
= the pattern’ of me ee shown in Fig. 6, 
a 113 with detail shown below. Begin 
ee. ' with a foundation ch. of 55 st. Ist row, 
2 make 1 d. c. in 5th st. from needle, ch. 1, 
d. c. with 1 ch. between in same .st., ch. 
1 d. c. in next. 5th ch. in foundation, ch. 
4d. c. with 1 ch. between in 5th 
in ch., ch. 5, 1 d. ¢. in next 5th st., ch. 
. ¢. with 1 ch. between in next 5th 

, ch. 5, turn. 
2d row: * 4d. c. with 1 ch. between under 
. between 3d and.4th d. c. in preceding 
w, 5d. c. under 5 ch., ch. 3, 5d. c. under 
next 5 ch. * repeat twice. 4d. c¢. with 1 ch. 
between, in last group of 4 d. c., ch. 5, turn. 
4 3d row: * 4d. ¢. with 1 ch. between, in 

a = of preceding row. 10 d. c. under 
et -ch. * repeat twice. 4 d. c. with 1 ch. 
ie between, in last. group, ch. 5, turn. 

th row: * 4d. c. with 1 ch. between 
in group, ch. 5, 1 d. c. between 5th and 
i d. c. in preceding row. ch. 5, * repeat 
+ twice, 4 d. c. with 1 ch. between, ch. 5, 
turn and repeat from beginning of pattern. 
Make yoke the desired length, and finish 
the left front with two rows of shells work- 
ed in the other direction (see detail). Lace 
for the’shoulder straps is made with two 
rows of the solid and three of the open 
shells; instead of the three and four rows 
which appear in the yoke. Finish with 
ribbon. 
_ Two desirable pieces of linen are shown 
m Fig. 9, page 113. The centerpiece 
has a simple and effective decoration, ob- 
_ tained by interlacing brier-stitched rings. 
| After measuring the ; the rings were 
drawn by means of a lead-penceil and spool, 
the brier-stitching, done in naget t 4 
follows the penciled line. The edge of the 
centerpiece is turned over once and covered 
a row of novelty braid into which 
is worked the border composed of 5 rows 

_ loops, made of 7 ch. st., followed by 5 
~  Tows of knot stitch. 

_ The border on the tray cloth is made 
entirely in chain stitch and would be ex- 
cellent work for a beginner in crochet. 

are drawn five-eighths of an inch 
from the edge, the edge is folded back once 
and basted down. e folded edge is then 
[Continued on page 120] 
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Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


High 
Quality 
Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 









Out of the immense 
Pillsbury Mills, famous through- 
out the world for Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour, have come one by one, 
new products, until today we 
have Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 
—a select family of high quality 
foods, 


Prepared with the same 
care that characterizes the mill- 
ing of Pillsbury’s Best Flour, all 
members of this family are guar- 
anteed foods of highest quality. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 
will supply your needs—Ask 
your grocer for 


Pilisbury’s . Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Makes it Easy- 
to-Clean Those 
Hard-to-get-at-Places. 


The tops of doors and high furniture 


often | go undusted because they are hard 
to reach. The O-Cedar Polish. Mop makes this 
easy. No more standing on chairs or reaching 
and stretching. 

With the same O-Cedar Polish Mop you dust, clean and 


polish your floors in half the time it takes the old back- 
breaking way. Wonderful for oil cloth and linoleum. 


Get an O-Cedar Polish Mop ($1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 
Sizes) at your dealer's. He will refund your money if 
you are not delighted. 


O-Cder Mop 


Channell Chemical Company 


Chicago - Toronto. -~ London - Paris 
t-4 ——e 
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These Boys Will Stay Home ~ 
By ELLIS WHITTED Colerado F , 
I RAN on to.an unusual business firmof mH <. 
bg > an away out = Utah, re- z 
cently, pa system, while t tnot — _, mel 




















in all cases, appealed tome. ~# can 
2 I bee anal oh i at a ranch- “3 . 
omie. ile at breakfast next morning ~ : 
the father addressed his two sons whose “mj ort 
Sees were about thirteen and fifteen, I © U 
judged. B 
“What have you on your minds! this | by 
morning, boys?” ; swa. 
The elder spoke first. “I thought after ” Sou 
the feeding is done I’d get on Duke and D 
ride down to the reservoir and skate a | land 
while,”’ : “hai 
“All right; byt I wouldn’t leave the ¥ coul 
horse standing in this cold wind too long,” ~ 
said the parent. = Tote 
“T’m going to look at my traps this ~ Ri 
morning,’ said the younger of the two 7 hear 
boys. a side: 
“All right,” responded the parent, “but 7 Pe 
I wish you'd try to get out those posts this. — Mea 
afternoon. Take t. ay team and get ~~ T 
out a good bigload.” ‘Yes; sir,” cheerfully Sout 
replied the two boys as they Jeft the table ~ ion 
to don caps, sweaters, mittenssand over-" 7 calle 
shoes preparatory to a couple of hours in 7 R: 
the feed yard. 3 - 
Conversation with this man pon to = 8g 
light the fact that the entire ranch Was)” Seok 
operated on the basis of a partnership with ”~ ee 
his boys, and that every matter of greater hes 
or less importance was talked over with’ Ce 
the sons quite as if they were grown men. ~ te 
“My theory is,” said the father, “that © esd 
in order to keep boys interested they must : 
feel a personal interest in the business. — ~ 
These boys, I suppose, will some day in- — To 
herit this property. They must know how! | row, 
to manage it. By consulting them on”7 whic! 
matters connected with the business I give ~ Also 
them the incentive for using their heads. ~ 
This partnership, you understand, is ac-~ 
cording to law, papers drawn up and. so”” Cor 
forth. Furthermore, there isan agreement ~ 
in the contract that whenever‘one of us ™ That 
gets to carousing, he forfeits his interest ~ be p1 
in the firm. That applies to me as well as” comn 
to the boys, you see, so they know I am _ He 
on the square, and it behooves me to keep* in til 
straight or be ousted as well as them. Thus] fall n 
far the plan has worked well. The boys’ labor 





take an interest and I can depend on them). " mach 
































while many of my neighbors’ sons are al+~ amou 
ready beginning to think that raneh life is” Soi 
something to get away from as soon as® or mc 
possible.’’ a wet : 
I venture to state that this man will | om 
have no trouble keeping his boys at home! : 
rated 
Black Walnuts on Waste aes 
A_few years ago I possessed much was' Tes 
land. A friend suggested that it would * draine 
ay well if walnut trees were planted. . — 
fave found this true, for the trees grow” weal 
rapidly, the quality of the wood is) _ Seven 
superior and is muchin demand. Walnut” a the 
always makes durable posts, and there is” able f 
a demand for the nuts. PF. G.B: : 





















The Tumble Bug of Beetle Creek, — 
_ Who travels mostly on his back 4 
Because, we’re told, his feet won’t t 


















Farm Journal Dictionary 












> 3 Some New England Terms 
4 IRESSING: New Englanders “press” 
of 4 Phot hay; in other parts of the country 
e-. | this operation is called “baling.” 
ot “9 Meadow: Swamp land on which grass 
e can be cut. In other parts of the country 
a all hay land is called meadow. 
ng , Swamp: Low wetland growing bushes 
ee 8 or trees, from which no crops are harvested. 
14 Upland: All other farm land. 
Bog shoes: Broad, flat shoes worn 
nis by horses on soft, wet lands. Called 
swamp shoes and rice land shoes in the 
er South Atlantic Coast region. 
nd © Drawing: A term used in New Eng- 
a land instead of the more common term 
“hauling” used in other parts of the 
he = country. 
2” Southern Terms 
roe Tote: To carry. 
his Right much: An_ expression often 
woe heard in North Carolina, meaning ‘‘con- 
a siderable.” 
ut Peart: Usually pronounced “pyert.” 
his Meaning in good health and spirits. 
ta Top fodder: In many parts of the 
bie ig South the upper blades are pulled from 
ee corn-stalks for use as horse feed. This is 
oT galled top fodder; sometimes, pulled fodder. 
font Razorback: A name applied to the 
4 unimproved breeds of hogs formerly com- 
to. 4 mon in the South and refers to their sharp 
ves backs. “It takes two razorbacks to cast 
ith” a shadow,” is an expression often heard 
b> Fie where these hogs are common. 
a Georgia stock: A type of plow stock 
or 4 —handles, beam and upright—commonly 
aa og used for one-horse work in cotton-growing 
oss, = regions. 
ine Top harrow: A small one-horse har- 
owl row, used for leveling down ridges into 


on Which land has been thrown by the plow. 
a Also used for cultivating between rows. 









Community Ditching-Machines 


That community ditching-machines can 
be profitably employed in a great many 
communities is no longer a question. 

Heretofore, farmers have been putting 
in tile-drains during the spring and late 
fall months, being limited by weather and 
labor conditions, while with a ditching- 
machine it is possible to put in a larger 
amount in a small time. 

Soil specialists have found that the blue 
or mottled subsoils so frequently found in 
wet areas soon change to a brown or 

low soil after the ground is properly 
. As the crop root systems become 
established and more humus is incorpo- 
- fated with the soil and subsoil, the soil 
_* s00n loses its original character and be- 
_ €omes loose and friable. 
__, Tests in comparing yields of crops on 
' drained and undrained land at the Cler- 














<a @ gain of eighteen bushels of corn 
~ seven bushels of wheat and 700 pounds of 
Glover to the aere in favor of drained land. 
This increase alone would make it profit- 
able for farmers to buy community ditch- 
ing-machines and do tiling on a large scale. 
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This is the 
Acid 


That Destroys Your 
Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High 
Dental Authorities 


Laat 


Hidden in the Film 


The acid which destroys your teeth is lactic acid, produced 
from certain foods by action of bacteria. 


The film on your teeth—that slimy film—holds the food 
substance while it ferments and forms acid. Then it holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


This film clings to the teeth, gets between the teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. The ordinary dentifrice does not dissolve 
it. The tooth brush fails to remove it all. So it protects the 
acid. Free acids are neutralized by alkaline saliva. 


That film is the source of nearly all tooth troubles. That 
is what discolors, not your teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It is a breeder of germs—millions of them. Those germs, 
with tartar, are the chief causes of pyorrhea. 


Brushing the teeth does not suffice, as nearly everybody 
knows. You must remove the film. After painstaking re- 
search, dental science has found a way to do that. The way 
is now embodied in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And we 
offer you a 10-Day Tube to show you what it does. 


Use It 10 Days—Free 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. The film 
is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to constantly combat it. 

Ordinary pepsin will not do. It must be activated, and the usual 


agent is harmful to the teeth. So pepsin long seemed impossible. 


Now science has invented a harmless activating method. Five 


governments have already granted patents. Now active pepsin can 
be applied twice daily to the teeth. 


Authorities have made many clinical tests. Thousands of dentists 
have tried it. And now leading dentists all over America urge its 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


ae ewe 








Send the Coupon for a Ten-Day Tube Free 
play THE 104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Note how clean the teeth feel Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
after using. Mark the absence of 





the slimy film. See how the teeth s Name... 
whiten as the fixed film disap- 
pears. e Address 
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VELLASTic¢ 


207. Fleece-Lined 


UNDERWEAR 


A Healthy, Happy Family 
All Winter—in ‘‘Vellastic”’ 
OMPS and ruddy cheeks and lusty lungs 
are the things for winter—not croups and 
colds and sniffles. And “VELLASTIC” is the 
secret. 
When the first winter wind b-l-0-0-0-o’s around 
the corner of the house, jump the whole family 
into “VELLASTIC” right away. Father, 
mother, Bessie and Bobby and everybody. If 
the wind is already b-l-0-0-0-0-i-n-g, it is not 
too late—but hurry. 
“VELLASTIC” has a cozy fleece liming and’ 
a stretchy ribbed exterior. It combines warmth 
and snugness and fit and comfort. And, thanks 
to the money-saving methods of the big mills in 
which it is manufactured, it is 
economical, too. 
All good stores everywhere have 
“VELLASTIC,” in union suits or 
separate garments. 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY, Utica, N. Y. 
New York Office: 350 Broadway 














Library Books in the Country 


OUNTRY people should havethe same ~ 

opportunity of convenient andinexpen- | 
sive borrowing of public library books when- 
ever they want them, as have our city 
cousins. It has long been my theory that 
had they this privilege they would make 
use = it quite as much as the city 

eople. 3 

I am so much interested in developing @ 
this idea that I am‘ doing first-hand work 7 
running a rural delivery wagon to study 
the possibilities im taking the books from 
local libraries: to the: farm: homes two: to + 7 
seven miles away and returning them agaim.: «7 
The rural mail wagon is oar one possible 
vehicle for convenient borrowing, and: it is 
just right, as it. passes nearly every farm: | 
home in America in its total of 1;100)600) 
miles of daily travel. All that is needed is 
a practical rate, as no one. wishes to pay 
from ten to fourteen cents merely to bor- 
row a book and return it. 

By a small donatiom the patrons: of © 
Route 1, Greenwood, N. Y., most of them 7am ~ 
Farm Journal readers, have been allowed” © 
to borrow books at one cent each forthe 7 
smaller books and’ two cents: for the langens b 
each way, from the local library: I enly ~ 
wish that any one who doubts the forms 
bility of the plan could have gone with Mes 
any Tuesday, Thursday or Saturda 
morning and seen the eagerness with. w. 
old and young alike awaited their tea ¥ ] 
packages. They selected their books.from % 

a list the same as any other human ook 4 

not living, in the country, got the. boo! 

when they wanted them, and got them 

direct rather than through the naene sd 4 

of any one else. Furthermore, the 

just-as prompt in the return of the odkad 

as their village relatives, and have in each. 4 

case of an overdue book cheerfully sent ~ 

the fine back with the book. All of which © 

goes to show that country people need not” e 

be considered as a separate and padome 3 

species of the human race by the librarians, 7 

but that we only need to have an neal 

opportunity of convenient borrowing of © 

books. Hence the logic of the locak Penny 

Library Post, which has here proved, on — 

this: typical: route, a benefit alike to farm: 

home and’ postal revenue as well. 5 
New: York: A. L. Speneer. 4 
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Christmas Gifts You Can Mak 
[Continued from page 117] 


worked over in s. ¢., stickin ‘a the hook 
throu ugh the spaces made by drawing the 
threa: This is followed with 3 rows of 
loops, of 5 ch. st. each. On completion of © 
third row, * ch. 15, and fasten with s. ¢.” 
under next loop of 5 ch., ch. 15, fasten > 
underneath same loop, ch. 15, fasten under. 
same loop, ch. 15, fasten under next loop” 
but one *, and repeat all. the way round . 
except at the corners, where a group of) 
long loops is made in each of the 3 loops 
For next row, make loops of 5 ch: each, 
fastening under the loops of preced ng 
row, making sure that the loops are not 
twisted. . Five rows of these short loop + 
complete the border. This arrangement 
of chain stitch loops.is even. prettier on # E 
round or oval piece than it is on a-squé 
or oblong one. 4 
Draw threads in the linen, fold he 
es back once: and’ baste down closely 
“te beginning the pretty edge on th 
handkerchief shown in Fig. 7, page 113: 
The edge: is: worked in single crochet with 
picots between. Various effects can: be 
obtained’ by varying the spacing of th 
picots.. The handkerchief showa im Fig 
8 has colored thread drawn in to replact 
the linen threads which were drawn ov 
A bit of embroidery finishes the end’ 
each line; this: decoration appears-on_ a 
four corners. Theedges of the handkerehie 
are rolled, them whipped with with colore 
thread, first in one direction, then in: f 
other, in order to form the cross stitel 
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Will Present High Prices Continue? 


By F. A. PEARSON, Illinois 


volume of money in circulation. 
There should therefore be a relation 
between prices and volume of bank de- 
sits. That such relation exists is shown 

y the following figures, in which the aver- 
in for the years 1908-15 is taken as 100: 


Prices of farm Volume of 


Pyeisne tend to fluctuate with the 


Years products bank deposits 
1905 95 87 
1911 100 98 
1913 102 106 
1915 108 118 
1917 192 170 


Bank deposits are not only a good index 
of the volume of money in circulation but 
these figures seem to show that they are 
also a very good index of current price 
levels. 

At present there seems to be no indica- 
tion that prices will decline in the im- 
mediate future. There has been and is 
now a great extension of bank credit in 
this country. Financial centers report 
strong demands for further extension of 
eredit. Building trades report healthy 
conditions. Marshall Field reports the 
volume of dry goods business greater than 
at this time last year. Our expert trade 
is menee © i Under such conditions only 
a confirmed pessimist can predict any- 
thing but sok times for the immediate 
future. 

During our Civil war the issue of large 
amounts of paper money tended to cause 
very high prices, which gradually declined 
as the greenbacks were withdrawn from 
circulation; that is, as the war debt was 
reduced. If we may judge by past experi- 
ence we may expect a decline in prices as 
the new war debt is paid“6f. 

The Civil war was limited to this coun- 
try, and our Mea py sce with money and 
— was a local flurry in world affairs. 

e fact that-a similar rise in prices did 
not occur in other countries at that time 
naturally tended to bring down prices to 
some extent in this country, for we had to 
deal with those other countries. But the 
present inflation of prices is practically 


Where Do You Throw Trash? 


world wide. In most of the important 
countries of the world price inflation has 
been much greater than here. 

It would seem that we can expect no 
permanent reduction in price levels until 
present gigantic war debts begin to be 
reduced, for all these debts are extensions 
of credit, represented in the financial 
world by bonds, issues of bank-notes, and 
other forms of paper usable as mediums 
of exchange. They really represent money 
in circulation, or available for circulation. 
As long as they exist we may expect higher 
prices than prevailed before the war. 

Whether the higher prices in other coun- 
tries will tend to fall to the levels prevail- 
ing in this country, whether our prices will 
tend to rise to their levels, or whether both 
tendencies will result in a level intermedi- 
ate between the two remains to be seen. 

There is one fact which economists are 
much disturbed about—the decline in the 
value of foreign money as compared with 
ours. Before the war, an English pound 
was worth about $4.86 of our money. As 
this is written, it is worth $4.15 and it is 
predicted its value will fall to $4 before 
the winter is over. 

The French frane was worth in normal 
times about twenty cents; today it is about 
twelve cents. The 
twenty-four cents and today is worth about 
five in our money. 

This means that Europe will buy only 
what she actually has to have, and that 
she will buy raw materials wherever pos- 
sible and not manufactured goods. 

But there are many things Europe must 
have, no matter what they cost. For the 
first seven months of this year, we have 

seers $4,600,000,000 worth of goods. 
is four times as much as was sent 
abroad in the corresponding seven months 
in any year in our history. When exports 
begin to fall off, prices will begin to fall. 
When the volume of money in circulation 
decreases, prices will begin to fall. Itlooks 
as if this would not be for some time to 
come, considering all present conditions. 
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Easy 
Monthly Payments 


17 Cents a Day Pays 


For the mellow-toned Symphonic Piano. Several beautiful mod- 
elgin genuine Mahogany, Oak and Walnut, Guaranteed 26 yoars. 

Sold the celebrated Larkin Factory-to-Family way. aay ae 
Tovers have saved $100 to $200 in buying Symphonies. 


Our plan permits 30 days’ trialin your home, Four years’ time 
rae interest. Convenient monthly payments. Ask today for 
Catalog illustrating and describing Symphonics. Shows 


Symphonic Pianos 
Also Player Pianos and Grands 
instruments ip actual colors. Please state whether interested in 


the Symphonic Piano, the Symphonie Player Piano (which 
gel can yoo wed or the Symphonie Baby GRAND. Write now 


Lavile Ce Desk, PFI 1119 Buffalo, W. ¥. 
*y INDOOR 


CHEMICAL 


TOILET 
SANITARY 











T WHAT vou inv 
tant a Giowed, 
Franklin 
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How can you sell such high- 
value clothes at such moderate 
prices ?” we are asked. 


No secret about it. Simply, in the 
making of Clothcraft Clothes are 
many money-saving processes. You 
get the benefit of these—not only 
in scientifically-tailored garments, 
but at a price that’s easy on your 
pocketbook. 


That is the reason why so many of your 
fellow-townsmen are wearing Clothcraft 
Clothes—the reason you should come in 
here when you want a suit or overcoat 
that will give a full measure of satisfactory 
fit and wear. 
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LOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 


E AND itn NG 


“Yes, i’ea CLOTHCRAIT 
ranteed 

and doesn’t it 

sit well !’’ 

















































This handy medicine closet was con- 
The CLOTHCRAFT STORE 
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Quacks and Quackery 


By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 4 


HE International Dictionary defines a . = 
quack as ‘One who professes knowledge | 


in something of which he knows little or 
nothing, especially in medicine.”’ 


Strange as it may seem a medical quack 
makes more money in proportion to the 
money and time invested than does the 
average ypegular medical practitioner. 


There are two reasons for the success of 


quackery; one is the desire to obtain 
money easily, and the other is due to the 
superstition which exists in the minds of a 
great many people regarding medicine. 
When one thinks he is ill and does not 
get relief from a regular doctor, who man 
times, perhaps, does not give enoug 


encouragement, he finds the quack always 
ready to guarantee a cure. Naturally the 


promise brings encouragement and the 
patient takes the bait. This is perhaps 5 
satisfactory so far as the patient is con- a 
cerned if no serious trouble exists, but 4 
when a person is really ill a great deal of 3 
damage can be done through improper 
treatment or through the lack of proper 
treatment. In many cases the only chance 
of checking the ravages of a serious malady 
may be entirely lost. 
In almost all other cases the average ‘ 
a places his confidence in one whom 4 . 
e knows to have knowledge of the thing 2 
for which he wishes advice. He does not = 
go to a jeweler to get his horse shod, nor 
to a lawyer to get his shoes repaired. Yet 
in the matter of health he will often put 
his case into the hands of someone who 
has absolutely no knowledge of the 


| anatomy or physiology of the human body. . & 


I am willing to admit that too much > @ 


| -drugging and too much surgery is often 


worse than none at all, but I feel that the 
conscientious practitioner has much more “ 
regard for the welfare of his patients than Se 
any one among the numerous kinds of 
quacks may have. If every one would “‘to 
his own self be true” and use common 
sense in choosing the persoff to whom he 
entrusts his most valuable asset, health, 
then the quack would disappear. 
Conserve your health by right living and 
if in need of advice regarding your Sica 
or for relief of its various ills go to some san 
who knows and cares. 


MEDICAL inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 
mitted and will be answered in the paper, each 
inits turn, if of interest to the general reader. 
All inquiries will be acknowledged and advice 
given promptly and confidentially. Address, 
Family Doctor Department, this office. 


—o>———_ 


























trived out of an old clock-case b roplaing 
the worn-out works with shelves. 
contents are concealed by means of ‘eS 
curtain which is fastened on the inner side 
of the glass door. The closet should be 
placed above the reach of children. 
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A Cooperative Buying Plan 


EOPLE buying feedstuffs in agape 3 

small quantities can cooperate to ad- 
vantage in the manner of Dukes-Nan- 
tucket farmers, whose plan was developed 
by the county agent. On each carload 
purchased the past season these farmers 
saved about $150. 

The financial part of the work was 
arranged in a simple manner: ‘The first 
of every month farmers deposit their 
orders at a local bank, paying cash or giv- 
ing an acceptable six per cent note. When 
orders totaling a carload have been re- 
ceived, the bank buys the feed, pays for it 
upon arrival, and notifies the buyers when 
it is ready for delivery. Warehouse ex- 
pense is eliminated by farmers hauling 
grain from the siding. 

To prevent disputes at the car, an ap- 

roval slip system was introduced. To 
a ordering and paying for grain, 
the bank gives an order stating the amount 
of purchase. These orders are honored by 
an attendant at the car. 

This plan can be recommended for 
adoption in many places. The county 
agent can well be asked to make necessary 
arrangements. J.T. B. 





Human Nature 
By WALTER G. DOTY 
Inthe midst of his struggles he longed for 
success, 
For the time he could rest from the fray; 
So he kept to the battle with fierce 
eagerness, 
And wo to what stood in his way. 
But, now that he’s won to the uppermost 
height 
And is counted a man among men, 


He’d give all his riches and honors tonight 
To taste of the struggle again. 





The Imperial Valley 
[Continued from page 16] 


did nothing, he put engineers at work and 
spent millions. Then he enlisted the help 
of Theodore Roosevelt, at that time Presi- 
dent of the United States, and through him 
secured government aid in the fight. 
Dikes and levees were built that finally, 
after a long and terrific struggle, saved the 
Valley. The sullen river was forced back 
to its old place, and by 1907 the settlers 
mee happy again and more secure than 
ore. 
Today, in the lowest spot, far below sea- 
level, lies a body of water called the Salton 
a It is mS as — of the = i 
undation, and is slow ef up. Aroun 
it lies the great Imperial alley, far richer 
than the famed Valley of the Nile. The 
conquered river in the distance pays 
tribute in the form of irrigation 


water, and E. H. Harriman calmly sleeps 


the aes of one who has fought the good 





The cow that puts her foot inthe bucket 
has the very best of intentions, but 
shows a painful lack of judgment. 
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1 do my washin 
by hecttoek ae 


“For all I need to do, after putting the clothes and water in the tub, is to press the 


pedal with my foot to start the engine, and the washing begins, 


“When it is done, unlatching and lifting the lid stops the washer and starts the wringer, 


then I merely feed the clothes through and refill the tub. 


“And while the second batch is washing, I can keep the wringer going too, and wring 


from rinse to blue and blue to basket. 


“Just repeating that operation disposes of the biggest wash in an hour or less, with no 


real work, and three or four cents’ expense for power. 


“And then it is all so interesting, and I feel so independent at being able to do it all myself.” 


The Multi-Motor Washer is an exclusive Maytag pro- 
duction, and is the only practical self-contained power 
washing machine operating independent of electric 
service. The power is generated by a small, highly 
efficient gasoline engine built in under the tub and 
operating both washer and wringer. 


In farm homes equipped with electric lighting plants, 
the Maytag Electric is the favored washer, as it pos- 
sesses all the refinements of construction and advanced 
features of efficiency common to every type of May- 
tag washing machine. 


May we send you gratis the Hanes 


Household Manual, full of helpfu 
household suggestions? Write for it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia; Indi li Minneapoli Kansas City 
Atlanta, Portland (Oregon), Winnipeg 
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‘Setsnu 


It is the exquisite “feel” of Setsmug om you that makes 
it so desirable. It fits so smoothly, so snugly all over; 
yet its exceptionally elastic fabric, made on patented 
machines, gives and stretches freely with every bodily 
movement. 


It looks. well, it feels comfortable, it keeps you warm. 
The “V-H” Gusset in the crotch that prevents binding,the | 
extra wide bust, the Sliding Waist Band in the drawer of 


two-piece suits—these and other enjoyable features make 
Setsnug your permanent choice, once you have tried it. 


Made in a variety of styles for Men, Women and Chil- 
dren. Ask for Setsnug of your Dealer; Mlustrated 
Booklet sent free on request. 


Avalon Knitwear Co., Utica, N. Y. 


For 1 0c and your dealer’s name we will send a 
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Hope of Country Schools ae. 
[Continued from page 102] 1 


consolidated school affects attendance is 
shown: by a new school in Tennessee where 
a consolidated sehool now has twice the 
enrollment. of all the. district. schcols re- 
mw The fact is, consolidation holds 
undreds of boys and girls who otherwise 
would drop out.. The high-school course 
whieh is almost always found in conseli- 
dated schools. holds the older pupils. 


Comparative Cost 


County superintendents. of schools. in 
Alabama, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Idaho and Washing- 
ton, were asked a few years ago to give the 
average cost of the best district and the 
best. consolidated school in their respective 
counties. A summary of the reports shows. @ 
that the modern one-room building. cost. | 
$3,000 while a consolidated building cost. 4% 
six times as much; that the average amount. 7 
invested in a consolidated school was. © 
$25,000, and in the district. school $3,750. © 
The teachers of the best. district schools .~ 
were averaging $360 a year while the 
teachers of the average consolidated school 
made $3,040, more than eight times as | 






much, though there are seldom more than “ay | 
six or seven teachers in a consolidated | 
school.  @ 

The annual cost per pupil was greater #7 have 
for the consolidated school than for. the: 7 of fre 
best one-room school, the former being $51 7 Th 
and the latter $44. -From the fact that “aj that: 
the attendance in a consolidated school 4 give 
is much more regular than in a district’ Gg are 1 
school, and that the school year is also © 4 Ther 
longer, it is found that the cost a day of “@ay used. 
actual. schooling is usually no greater ine “GP Ma 
a consolidated school than in a district Hi” of sec 
school. that: 

Cost Is Not the True Measure 8 The. 
The best way to measure advantages is “9 manu 
not by dollars and cents, but by the better ~ Bum 
accommodations, higher education and en- 77 durin 
riched country life. q ody 


A recent inquiry among the pupils of 











consolidated schools in one state showed Str: 
that not one of all the many patrons of: other 
consolidated. schools was.in favor of, re- to oat 
turning to the district school. It. is true > dean 
that some of the patrons criticized the de- pot } 
tails of a consolidated school, but..the least. 
criticisms were constructive, and. the. dis- dent. 
advantages which were mentioned. could rs gift. o 
be easily remedied. - to eig 
What Consolidation Does a 
F. W. Leu, a teacher in Ohio, sums up.the 
advantages of consolidated schools: at 
Consolidated schools. practically elimi- deen ; 
nate tardiness and reduce absence. to a. 7 c 
minimum; provide protection to and from. “4 
school, through a system of wagons which “4 Nai 
carry the children to and from. school. = in pr 
Consolidated schools produce better grad- tenn; 
ing and classifying of pupils; enlarge classes,. _«“neces: 
promoting enthusiasm and interest; re- 9m Weed: 
duee the number of grades a teacher has. 9m tested 
to handle from eight to one or two, and Or 
rmit longer recitation periods; bring den 
Dabiee-selabel-~touliieign-candpeneni-aidl male 
teaching apparatus; provide closer super- vines 






vision and a higher grade of instructien;, 
give opportunity for community service 
and lead to a deeper sympathy and better 
fellowship among the people; bring once es 
children together for organized play; a 
rural pupils all the desirable educational ~ 
advantages which the city youths obtain — 
without. going to the city to obtain them 
Pupils arrive dry and comfortable each 
day. Transportation for the children” 
leads. to. better roads, - 
Some of the social and athletic features’ 7 
connected with consolidated schools «fe: — 
Baseball, tennis, basket-ball, footwall, an — 
orchestra, bird club, debating society, lee © 
bmeatene, mre ths eel 
in : whic e 
tend end hich constitute the soeial cente 
wities¥” : 
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Put a Winter Overcoat on the Strawberries 








WINTER overcoat, or mulch, is 
beneficial to stra ies, and espec- 
ially so in the Northern states which 

have severe winters, with quite a few days 
_ Of freezing and thawing weather. iy 
The material for the mulch should be 
® sthat which is cheapest, and yet which will 
re give good satisfaction. Some materials 
=m «sare 'more readily available than others. 
are various materials that can be 
used. They are as follows: j 


ae ae 


& Manure: Manure isso likely to be full 
19% = of seeds—timothy, clover, weeds, grasses— 
“9 that it is rarely used except in small fields. 


—@ The ger of weeds is not so great in 
© ~=s manure that has been secured early in the 
9 «summer and forked over several times 
during the fall. Only strawy manure 
‘9 will do; a heavy coat of fine manure may 
% smother the plants. 
4 Straw: Straw is used more than a any 
other material. Wheat straw is pref 
to oat or barley straw; it is usualky threshed 
Cleaner, is freer from weed seeds and does 
79 «not pack down tightly. Bye straw is 
“9% least valuable. Buckwheat straw is excel- 
“9% silent. Shake out straw before using to 
~ 3 aift out grain or weed . From two 
"3 3=-: & eight tons to the acre is the usual rate, 
*y Spreading evenly. - 
> F Corn fodder: Corn-stalks make a 
- alhermape The stalks can be placed 
wise on top of the rows. One layer 
ap is about all that is n . Shred- 
corn fodder is good, but expensive. 


* 


' . Native hay: Some growers choose this 
in preference to all other materials, scat- 
_ tering it — as ‘sms - _—- b is 
_ -‘hecessary use hay t is free from 
_ weeds; otherwise the field will become in- 


Other mulch materials: Every gar- 

ows many plants that can be used for 
mulch. In the writer’s garden the tomato 
Vines are pulled up after frost and spread 


iicrs quilt, damm Weras aia pated 
is 8 en, are p 
| After frost and used for a mealch. In fact, 


almost any kind of vegetation will do. 


When to mulch the plants: Many 
ers wait till after the ground freezes 
mate Hocking and thawing in thi fail 
an wing in 
i the plants before the mulch is 
ied. Jt is better to apply soon after 
i vegetation is killed by frosts. 
_ Above is a handy cart that can be used in 
panuting — 2 1 yg oho It 
_ May also used during season in 
hauling crates to and from the patch with- 
Out : ury to the plants or fruit. Take 
two u wheels and axle. Attach 
he two hentia to the running 
ears. Build the crate out of light 










A handy cart for mulching strawberries 


_that is, plants which 





material. Mulch can be placed in the rack 
and spread evenly and quickly. The cart 
is handy about the farm in other ways. 


—_@———————_ 


Growing Rhubarb in Winter 
By CHAS. OLIVE, Minnesota 


We always have a supply of freshly-grown 
rhubarb 3 winter. oer plants floarish in 
a few old grocery boxes set in a dark corner 
in the basement. 

Just before freezing weather arrives we 
dig up as many roots as we think we wi 
need, and put them on the ground where 
they are allowed to freeze hard. Then we 
place-them on a thin bed of straw, and 
also throw some straw over them. We 
are —— ul not - ay - roots in 7 
ging them up, an get as many roo 
as ible. These things are important. 

ter the roots are frozen solid we re- 
move them to the boxes in the basement 
and cover them with sand. This we 
always keep moist, and try to maintain a 
temperature of at least 50° F. in the room. 
The steve heat has the same effect on the 
frozen reots as has the spring weather, and 
in about twenty-five they usually 
in to produce shoots which grow into 
large stalks almost as rapidly as in summer. 
These can be picked off, and others will 
come out in abundance. 

We have never needed more than fifteen 
roots to supply a family of six all winter. 
Digging the roots an ing them the 
necessary attention is less troublesome 
than canning the rhubarb; besides, the 
freshly-grown stock is much more delicious 
than the canned. Winter-foreed rhubarb 
is even more delicate and tasteful than 
that grown in summer. 





Cover the Tender Plants 


To prevent the winter-killing of valuable 
plants, they should be property covered 
and at the proper time. ery winter 
many thousands of a omg plants— 

dewn during the 
winter and come up again in the spring— 


are killed by covering. ey 
should be cov as late as ible in 
the season, preferably after the d 


has been frozen. A tauleh ef straw, leaves, 
or well-rotted manure will not only — 
the plants through the winter, but wi 

dy a, start in fertilizer value when 


gro next year. Plants which 
retain foliage the winter 
should be covered very li ;@ solid mat 
of en is likely to kill them. Aan 
covering of pine boughs or coarse straw— 
not e1 to Fe gam ce usa carina 
is the me 
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Prepare baby’s food 
© according to the 


Mellin’s Food 


Method of 





















































PETROLEUM JELLY 
An invaluable antiseptic for 
sprains, seres, blisters and bruises. 










eep a bottle always handy. 
For sale at drug and general stores 
every where—10c, 
pevitit containing valuable advice — 


CHESEBROUGH MFG, COMPANY 


(Consolidated) 
New York City 























23 State Street 
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One-Crop System of Farming ; 
A SUBSCRIBER living in the “black- ~ 
the 





a 


ee 
= NEL aan! genigitiime 


waxy’’ belt of Texas wants to know if = 
Wd” ailing system of farming there, in ~ 
Vii ———— which about eighty-five per cent of the ~ 
| so land is in cotton and the remainder in feed 
te, 9 and food crops, can_ continue indefinitely 
= without ruining the land. 

? We do not believe it can. Statistiesshow 
that the yield of cotton in this region is de~ — 
ee rapidly. Apparently a time will 
be reached in the not distant future when 
it will no longer be profitable to follow this 
system of farming. sail 

The reason why Texas farmers are able ~ 
to keep so much of their land in cotton is 
that they can hire extra labor; mostly | 
cheap Mexican labor, at picking time. ~ 
an — of — — on a _— .* , 
> , . thus the area that can repar 
WHEN you are in town buying other supplies stock up on tilisd in a proper imeamer. “Che festa 
S-B Cough Drops. Then you will be sure always to have pickers can be hired makes it ible to ™ 
them on«hand when you need them. For they will relieve ow enough cotton to keep the regular © 


: : : abor pretty well employed at other times, 
coughing and you can give them to the children as freely as It also makes four and Mandy teams a 


to adults. Pure. No drugs. Just enoughcharcoal to sweeten sible. In those parte of the South ; 
the stomach, ickers can not be hired, the amount of 


abor that must be kept on hand the year 7 
Drop that Cough round is so great that it is necessary to 


SM ITH BROTH ERS of Poughheepsie Reittans cantata farming to keep them» 


In Anderson county, S. C., about fort 
FAMOUS SINCE .1847 per cent of the land is in food and feod 


, for the si hat. it tak 
PcuNMAANAOEZZGANUNSSENUUONDESENSUOUUECCANUNULANANALANDLNUUNUDIAAT | stoPs, for thes center toe fase eel cea 


required for the large amount of labor kept. 


FROM KEROSENE This system permits some change of crops, 7 
Beats and thus gives more opportunity to k - i 
Gas or Electric up soil fertility. The Texas system, with 7 


Make your home bright and cheerful, saving one-half on only fifteen per cent of the land in crops 7% 
oil. Government and leading University tests prove this won- other than cotton, offers no opportunity | 
derful new Aladdin nearly five times as efficient as best round to build up the soil. The maintenance of | 
‘wick open-flame lamps. Burns §0 hours on one galion com- ee : : 
mon kerosene (coal-oil). No odor, smoke or noise, no pum: ping fertility is the big problem in the Texas 
TR carr fe operete, won’t explode. WON GO MED system, and will have to be solved if the 

. Prove for yourself, without risk, by present system is to continue. 


that Aladdin has al hite light. If not sati 
at our expense. $1000. given pene showing a oil The Good Old Days 
oo equal in every way to this NEW MODEL 8 ALADDIN. By WALTER G. DOTY 


GET YOURS FREE pga heer oon In looking back along the years 


La — . In that way you et : 
WICE THESLIGH™ own without cost. Be the first and write Noquick tor 18 How beautiful the past appears! od 
ON HALFOOTHE OIL FREE TRIAL OFFER and learn howto get one FREE. How much we praise ‘‘ the good old days! 


MANTLE LAMP co.. 328 Aladdin Building. CHICAGO We see them through the mellow haze 
fi ver el i Make big money spare or full easy selling plan makes experi. Of “used-to-be’’; and memory, 
PAILE A CE-LILL-1! 0 coce ponoccssary. We start you without money... Semple seat for 101 | Beyond a doubt, has tricky ways. 
We quite forget the pain and wo 
And sorrow that we used to know. 
= All ills were born this very morn, 
! the Comfo ity and Se The rose of mem’ry has no thorn. 
yop OF ens NURSES COMFORT e- Alas, today the world is gray 
make them the greatest Ss + . : 
house-shoe value ever offered. | That is why we send 3 e' nm ‘ And all the breezes sigh forlorn ! 


them on approval. Ne Money tin Advance. 
To Save Some Heat 


shoes must and will convince you, otherwise you will 
Here is a suggestion that will save much” 
heat: Locate the hot-water tank i 
such a place that the heat which rises 
from it can be carried by a register ~ 
above into an upper room— sig iar 
the bathroom, as this is usually 1 
NATL over the kitchen. If the tank can 
2311 Nat’! Building, Detrolt, Mich. placed in a closet ~ rea on the a co 
= a great amount of heat will thus be sa e 
ny Resiiapes for the floor above, while the heat in the 
tank itself will be conserved. 
should be kept in mind when one 
building or remodeling a house. W. D. 
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Y_...Mail This Coupon Today! 
Boston Mail Order House, Dept. C125 
Essex P.O. Building, Boston, Mass. 
Send postpaid my pair NURSES’ COMFORT shoes, I 
will pay, only’ $4.89 on arrival te Ti Oe 
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New and nd interesting mformation for Our Young Fi 





The Miracle of Bird Migration —sy ssa c. aen 


Especially prépared for teachers and Liberty Bell Bird Clubs 


HERE are few subjects in natural 
history which haye interested mankind 
for so long a time as have the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of the birds 

with the seasons. 
Thousands of years ago primitive peoples 


_ remarked the precision with which some birds 
By Eepeatod in the spring, and so great was their 


ief in the birds as timepieces, that they 
are said to have been guided in the planting 
of their crops by the coming of certain birds. 
They naturally wondered where the birds 
"had spent the winter. One old belief was 


» that some hibernated in hollow trees, and 
- another that swallows burrowed into the mud 
'as do the snakes and frogs. But when 











no 





This lesser yellowleg is one of our 
greatest travelers 


travelers visited distant parts and found the 


» same birds there in winter that they had at 
ome in summer, they realized that the birds 
ust migrate. They could believe that large 


tinds, such as hawks and herons, might be 


able to fly great distances, but how the 
paller birds, such as sparrows and warblers, 

e able to fly so far they could not under- 

ad. Therefore, they reasoned that the 


big birds must carry the little ones on their 


ks. Indeed, we can still find illustrations 


4 in some old geographies showing small birds 
Widing across the Mediterranean on the backs 


of storks. 


| Today these pictures seem ridiculous, for 


We now know that the vast majority of birds, 
fven the tiniest humming-birds, make 
henomenal journeys to and from their 
eeding grounds every year, and always by 
sir own powers of flight. 
“It must not be thought, however, that = 
ds travel the same distance. From 
s that do not migrate at all, to those an 
verse nearly the whole extent of the globe, 
pre is almost a complete series. 

B _ The chickadees, nuthatches and wood- 
eckers that come to our feeding stations in 
inter spend their entire lives in one locality; 

ffed grouse perhaps lives its whole span 
years in a single wooded ravine. The 
bins, bluebirds and blackbirds winter. in 
Outhern United States; the orioles go to 
ventral America; many of the warblers and 
Tushes go to Northern South America; 
r familiar bobolinks that bounce over the 
ais) f folds i in June spend the winter on the 
s of Brazil, about 5,000 miles from their 
grounds. The greatest save) rs of 
ire ound among the shore-bi sea- 
ds, some of which journey to Patagonia, 
ne southernmost epee’ South America, or 
ill farther to the of the Antartic Sea. 
® winter and summer homes of the Arctic 
m, for example, are about 11,000 se 
» making a distance of 22,000 miles 
ich some members of this species travel 


ne birds fly by night, some by day. Mr 














Canada geese starting north 


William Brewster says that timid, sedentary 
and feeble-winged birds, like the thrushes, 
wrens, warblers and vireos, migrate at night 
and eat and rest during the day. Bold, rest- 
less and strong-winged birds, such as robins, 
horned larks, bobolinks, blackbirds and ori- 
oles, migrate ehiefly by day,except when cross- 
ing large bodies of water or over countries 
where food is scarce. Birds of easy tireless 
wings, that feed habitually in the air, such 
as swallows, swifts and hawks, migrate always 
by day, as they secure their food as they fly. 

In migrating, birds follow mountain chains, 
coast lines and valleys, and, unless there is 
much fog, they usually fly about a mile above 
the earth. 

Birds are guided mainly by sight, but hear- 
ing is also of assistance to them. The number 
of birds that pass. through the upper air on 
favorable nights is almost. unbelievable. 

In the spring migration the males start 
first. In the fall, the old birds lead the way, 
either alone or accompanied by the young. 

It must indeed be a powerful instinct which 
causes birds to repeat each’ year these long 
and arduous journeys at precisely the same 
time. In all nature there is no stronger 
instinct than the reproductive one, and it is 
this irrestible force which is the immediate 
cause of bird migration. All winter in their 
homes the birds lead a care-free life, fattening 
in the land of plenty for the strenuous tasks 
ahead of them—the spring journey to their 
breeding grounds, and the nesting season. 
Before they start on their northward flights, 
the reproduetive organs begin to enlarge, and 
it is this physiological change which drives 
them on their journeys. 

Dr. Allen states that the migration of 
birds was the outcome of the glacial period. 
Before that time it was warm in the arctic 
regions and birds did not migrate. The 
formation of ice in the winter drove the birds 
southward. As the ice receded in the spring, 
the birds flew north again to their old haunts, 
and this formed that strong migrating in- 
stinct which is one of the wonders of bird life. 
All birds of the same species migrate at the 
same time. 

We shall never cease. to wonder how they 
find their way, but that they do is certain, 
for mamy common birds that have been 


: The chickadee isa toaeeh bales 


- to overlook the fall migra 


banded have beemgknown to return to the 
same nest year after year. Many interesting 
experiments have likewise been performed 
with terns, taken from their nests and liber- 
ated in mid-ocean, which. definitely prove 
that birds are able infallibly to reach their 
chosen destinations. 

This Vie ge instinct which guides birds 
on their way has been called a sense of 
direction, but as yet very little is known 
about it. The power of this sixth sense can 

not be fully appreciated until one has kept a 
bird calendar for several years and ‘has seen 
for himself how punctually the birds arrive 
year after year. 

The first birds to come on the spring 








The bobolink travels 5,000 miles to 
the pampas of Brazil 


migration are naturally those which have 
the shortest distance to travel—the horned 
larks, robins, bluebirds, erg and 
Canada geese. The coming of these early 
species is not so regular as the coming of 
later ones because the weather is not settled; 
unseasonable warmth will husry them north 
and storms and cold wayes will retard them. 
During April and May, however, the number 
of species migrating increases, and they be- 
come more and more punctual in their 
arrivals. By the middle ve Ma ay, when the 
weather is warm and settled, the height of 
the migration occurs, and each species arrives 
each year on almost the same day. At this 
time every hedgerow and ravine, and even 
the trees of city streets, with the 


bright, flitting forms of warblers, ae — ' 


flycatchers. The notes Sige 
practices. over by June 1, 
tly with the passage of the shore-Birds. 
e spring migration is h @ conspicuous 
and fascinating phase of Bird life with its 
wealth of song and color * we are likely 
: tie bl just as 
surely as the 8 Move nes¢h in spring, 
must they ree aa in the in the fap ® But do 
not wait until fi ved before 
looking for fall pa Pr vi be a8 soon as the 
nesting season is over re are signs of the 
fall migration. A few shore-birds may be 
heard flying over, uttering their leud clear 
whistles, on their way again as easly as 
the last days of June. The gc begin 
to flock, paratory to their southward 
journeys, a ut the middle of July, and a 
neral southward mavement of ers may 
noticed the first part of August. 

Some birds molt ee they start south; 
others molt enroute, golden plover 
is white breasted wine’ he 8 over the 
Bente Goes fore 4 the fall; as ps crosses the 
He ry 2 jet black. the sant pon age 
me 
fall migration is a unifi wa anager 
but he returns next ¢ ag eee 
and scarlet. The 

Kher pe yy 
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Write Me Quick 
If You Want This Car! 


eee 





I will give away 
this $525 Ford 
December 31st 











d \ is [(a=” = =—-:zDeilivered 


First Grand Prize. \ Freight Paid 
is promot and en 


No matter where you live, or what your age tic in Salona my plan 
or sex you may Sceerdies chance of owning this get this $525.00 Ford free of all cue No 
fine new Ford Touring Car, without a.cent of | one will be asked or permitted to pay.a cent 
cost to you. Some one who auswers my and | of his own money, at any time, 


Thousand of Dollars in Other Grand 
Prizes and Cash Rewards 


Besides the $525.00 Ford Car as. First Grand| Every one taking an active part in this con- 
Prize, I will give away thousands of dollars in| test will be well paid in cash, whether or not 
Cash Rewards, and Minor Grand Prizes. These | he wins the Ford or one of the other Grand 
will inciude Bicycles, Gold Watches, Diamond | Prizes, Just your name and address with five 
& , Phonographs, Silverware, Cameras, Mon-| or more faces correctly marked in the picture 

(Prizes duplicated in| below, starts everything, Act quick. Mail me 


ey wards, etc., etc. 
the coupon today sure. 
Cut Ont 


case of a tie.) 


and Mail Coupon Today 


% Can You Find Five Faces? 
Get 1,000 Votes 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces, See 
how many you can find. Some are looking right at 
you, some turned sidewise. You will find them upside 
down and. every way. Mark each face you find 
with a pencil, write your name and address plainly 
on the lines below; clip out this coupon and maii to 
If you find as many as five of the hidden 








me now. 
faces I will enter you in this contest and credit you 
with 1,000 votes.. Send me this coupon today SURE. 
D. W. BEACH, Contest. Manrger, 
FARM LIFE, Dept, F.J. 10,Spencer, Indiana, 

Dear Sir:—Here is my solution of the picture. If cor- 
rect, enter me in your Grand Prize subscription con- 
test with a credit of 1,000 votes, I want the Ford 
—send me full particulars, 


SECO SERRE EEE CHEER HE ETHER ESE SEES EEE OTHE HERE HEE ES 
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Thanksgiving Festivities E: 
for Our Boys-and Girls % 


ELL, young folks, have you planned a” 
good thanksgiving party? If not, don’t” 
lose any time but get busy at once. We want © 
a real Thanksgiving this yearand let our boys = 
and girls blaze the trail. vy 


Our Wideawakes should take the lead. 


Before long we are to have a fine girls’ clu 
My, but it will have a good name! . Almost-¢ 
good as the Wideawakes. 


Here are some games. you can play at the — “* 


party; they are all good: ae 
The game of conversation: This game ~ 
is an excellent one to start out with at ay 
social affair and it causes a great deal of. 
amusement and real entertainment. ‘ 
Slips of paper are handed to each person, | 
each slip containing five lines. The*young? 
men are to seek five young ladies -whoese” 
names are filled in on the lines, the young” 
ladies putting the names of their partners’ 
thus obtained on their own programs.. When? 
all are filled out, the game is ready to begins” 
The host instructs each young man to find” 
his first partner and announces a subject on™ 
which the young man must talk to the youn 
lady for a full minute, after which the young? 
lady will. give her own views on the same" 
subject for another minute. A signal should] 
be given to inform the couples of the time of7 
starting and ending of each period, and the? 
subject—which is known in advance only tev 
the host—should not be given out until after” 
the first signal to start has. been given. his. 
same method is foHowed five times, with a” 
change of couples and a different subject each 
time. Thus the young men find themselves” 
obliged to diseuss such questions as woman) 
suffrage, league of nations, league baseball) 
teams, etc., upon a moment's notice, and the? 
young ladies the same. 
A prize for the best conversationalist, an 
a booby prize, may or may not be awarded/ 
If this is desired, it is a good idea to provid 


| each person with five lumps of sugar and fi 


nuts, and if the person thinks his partner 
a good conversationalist. he will present 
partner with a lump of sugar; if he thinks not, 7 
a nut may be presented. When the game ig) 
over, the person with the most sugar will) 
be entitled to the first prize and the one with® 
the most nuts the booby prize. . 
Imitations: Form a circle around the™ 
outer edge of the room. The leader goes to® 
the center. Three judges are placed so that? 
they can see all the players. As the musiey, 
begins, the leader goes through all kinds off 
funny movements with head, hands, feet of 
body, makes faces or imitates the movements 
of birds or beasts. All the players must try 
to do the same movements_simultaneous 
with the leader. When the nrusic stopee 
(generally in about thirty seconds), the 
judges must decide: which player made they 
best attempt at reproducing the antics 
the leader. This decided, the winner goes t& 
the center and leads: a 
**Tucker’’: A leader stands in the cent 
of a-cirele without a partner: All ‘the 
others get partmers, and when the leadeg 


[Continued on page 129] 


The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Membership Certifieate printed in two / 
colors, with gold seal.attached, 10 oe 
PLEDGE: J desire.to become a member of © 
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eer arama one 


radium is so great that, 
could we but hasten. the 
disintegration as we do coal 
by burning, it is hardly too 
much to say that a handful 
of it would ey sufficient 
energy to run the engines 
and fire all the great guns 
in the world * ages But 
the energy — is nded 
slowly, in a amie yond 
the. control of man. 

The latest result of an 
experiment to determine 
the length of time taken 
for. natural disintegration 
shows thata piece of ra- 
dium, of any size, will live 
half its life, or be half trans- 
formed, in 1,700 years: The 
reason for not giving the 
whole length of time is, 
that the disintegration takes 
place in such a manner that 
if half of the material is 
transformed in a_ given 
length of time, then half of 





se can have this indoors as well as out 


Try Selling Red Apples at Your 


Next Fair 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


F course, your school, your Sunday-school, 

your clan or club, or perhaps the church, 
is to have its annual fair shortly and very, 
very naturally you and Mother and small 
sister will want to take part. 

But, just what part? 

The candy-table, the ice-cream booth, 
Punch and Judy, the fishapond—each and all 
have been bespoken quite this long time. The 
same is true of each and every one of the 
other long-established features of every such 


air. 

Just what to do then? 

Has it ever occurred to you to sell red 
apples? Just ordinary, big red apples which 
people can munch a they go along. 

It wouldn’t paw’ 

Indeed it would ; especially since selling them 
at the fair would make it quite the fashion 
for each and all to munch the apples there; 

and, liking them, they — buy more to 
eat, and still more to take home. 

wat course, there are ways and ways of 

gelling apples. You don’t want to have just a 
and expect poor to come up and buy. 
Instead, rig up a simple box-cart, such as the 
ch use in the cities. Mount this on a 
' pair of wheels. Any smithy will gladly loan 
'_ you these, as his “‘bit’’ for the occasion. 

If you can’t get the apples donated, you 
| can get some friend to let you take them out 
| on consignment; that is, ag pay for what 
' you sell, and return the rest. 

Bacon cents, even ten cents, might be 
ed for a big red apple; and people will 
charg pay it. 
3 If mother and sister and you dress up like 
| French apple-venders, you will catch the 
' eyes of = r passer, and sell even more in 
end. the apples will be quite good 
: sport ties which of the three can outsell 
_ the others. Then, too, selling the apples will 
| net the bazaar mighty good returns in the 
en 
” The illustration is of a little family helping 

- in this way at a great fete held in Cincinnati 

not long ago, for the benefit of the fatherless 

' war orphans of France. 


s Long Does Radium “ Live?” 


' Some interesting experiments with radium 
» are being pursued simply for the sake of 
“pure knowl > Ae is too well 
- known—too much desired—to need an intro- 
duction, but it is still a mystery to those who 
know it best. 
| Radium has a “lifetime”; it does not re- 
Main “A piece of radium indefinitely; like a 
it dies and turns into some- 
' thing a. bie te ak giving off rays, com- 
posed of portions of mg hong ia therefore it 


This “steady lite —~ a Se wae 

a heat, Son por even sme 

wit! a the earth t has kept it from 
+ ta fee contort: gs yo ano ooccom 


what remains will be trans- 
formed in the next period of 
equal length, and half of 
what then remains, in the third equal period; 
and so on until the remainder becomes 
infinitely small. G. T. K. Norton 


Thanksgiving Festivities 
[Continued from page 128] 


calls out ‘March,’ they circle around him 
with their partners. -Then the leader calls, 
‘Girls on the outside and boys on the inside,’’ 
and they change places. The second call is, 
“Girls march in front of boys,’”’ and the girls 
step in front of their partners, but all kee 
marching in a circle. The third call is, ‘Halt 
and face your partners,”’ then, “Grand right 
and left,’’ and the girls wind in and out in one 
direction and the boys in the other. Suddenly 
the leader calls ‘‘Tucker,”’ and captures a 
partner of the opposite sex if he can. The 
one who does not get a partner is leader the 
next — and calls out the figures of the game. 

aphy: As a test of one’s knowl- 
dena of geography, a good game is played in 
this fashion: The leader explains that he will 
mention some country, state, or island, and 
before he counts ten the person to whom he 
suddenly points must give the name of some 
city, mountain, or river, which is located in 
that state or country. 

Exchange: Ten or a dozen players are 
seated in chairs forming a large circle, and 
are numbered consecutively from one up- 
ward. One player is blindfolded and begins 
the game by standing in the center and 
calling out any two numbers. The players 
who bear these numbers must exchange 
places. While they are doing so the blind- 
folded person tries to tag either player, or to 
secure one of the chairs. If one is tagged 
or robbed of his seat, he is blindfolded. 





| For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School | 


Chubby’s Physiology 
His Backbone 
Your ver-te-bras are in your back, 
T’ make y’ tall an’ strong; 
Your spinal cord’s inside, an’ nerves 
T’ make y’ move along. 





The little jiggle on the end, 
That’s underneath your trunk, 
Is where your Grandpa had a tail 
en he was just a monk. 


It’s not of any use t’ us, 
But, maybe, after while, 

We'll all be mon in the trées, 
An’ thén they'll be in style. 


A man has lots 0” ver-te-bras, 
It’s hard v get his curve, 

But woman’s not as strong as man, 
An’ have got no ees 








No wonder, either. On 
them all day long doing 
things for other people. 
Dad brought her some 


A HEALING CREAM 
Mentholatum 
Mother tried it—and what 
arelief! Theache and throb 
were gone and her feet felt 


like nineteen instead of 
ninety. 


Now she sings all day 
Mentholatum is good for nervous 


headache, too. Next time your tem- 


ples throb apply Mentholatum. 


Membchenem is sold 
J5e; sare, 25c, 50c, $1, 


The Mentholatum Co. 
Baffalo, N. Y. 


\E ATHOURT <a 
—" 











"The Little Nurse for Little Ills” 











Be Careful What You 
Wash Your Hair With 


Most soaps and prepared shampoos 
contain too much alkali, which is very 
injurious, as it dries the scalp and makes 
the hair brittle. 

The best thing to use is Mulsified co- 
coanut oil shampoo, for this ah ure and 
entirely greaseless. It’s very cheap and 
beats anything else all to pieces. You 
can get this at any drug store, and a 
few ounces will last the whole family 
for months. 

Simply moisten the hair with water 
and rub it in, about a teaspoonful is all 
that is required. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, cleanses thor- 
oughly, ‘and rinses out easily. The hair 
dries quickly and evenly, and is soft, 
fresh looking, bright, fluffy, wavy, and 
easy to hand e. esides, it loosens and 
takes out every particle of dust, dirt 
and dandruff. 


For itching 


skins use» 


Resinol Ointment and Res- 
inol Soap sold by all drug- 
gists. Prescribed by doc- 
tors for twenty years. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 
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Amazin 
direct. 


shoe values—superb quality—sent 


e are manufacturers and therefore 


know what kind of material and workmanship 
must go into satisfactory 

shoes, Read about our 

guarantee below. Absolute 

protection to you. Try 

this | saving 


way of buying. 


t this 
to erin, 
on every page. n't ~¥ 
vanced exited to anyb a 
our prices now. hen Say. 
the ea solog, ne now hen judge G 


ToWear Six Months 


Our 6 months’ guaranteed shoes surprise shoe experts at 
the quality given for our prices. Read in the catalog how 
= a why we can guarantee aD we keep prices 

Be sure to send forthe catalog 


For All the e family 


alog shows latest styles at ees to Dice 
what you want, As lowas $2.5 per pair, bass guarantee 
to save you a to $3 on every pair you o 


a on 


price, Tan elk, 3 heavy soles. Water- 
nailedand stitched. 


Double 
onderful shoe for all outdoor 


Just send a postal card and this wonderful 
peyton Ay oe A ate guarantees to 
eave you money. Don’t buy any shoes until 
you get it and compare our profit-smashing 
prices with others, 

Bond Shoe Makers, Dept.111, Cincinnati, O. 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“‘T hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anyhody. ‘How ?" With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 
I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are in- 
visible. I would not know TI 
had them in, wyself, -only 
that t as all right. * 

eorley Phone for the 


“DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes: In- 
visible, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
just it.”’ 
hundred thousand 
told. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. 
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Be a Big Brother to the Birds 


OTHING will give more satisfaction to 
our thousands of bird lovers than feeding 

e birds during the winter months: Feeding 
the birds eosts very little in money or time; it 
pays 100 per cent in attracting the birds and 
is one of the best ways of preserving them 
during the cold weather. Every local bird 
you keep from starving, when frost, snow and 
ice shuts off its natural food supply, will repay 
you later by destroying the pests that take 
a heavy toll from your garden and fields. 

1. Supply food and water regularly. Do 
not skip stormy days or some birds may 
= 

Have food in protected places so the 
binds ean eat in comfort. The best foods are 
suet, pork rinds, bones with shreds of meat, 
cooked meats, meal-worms, cut-up apples, 
birdseed, buckwheat, crackers, crumbs, cocoa- 
nut meat, cracked corn, broken dog biscuits, 
bread, hemyp-seed, millet, nut meats (espec- 
ially peanuts), whole or rolled oats, peppers, 
pop-corn, pumpkin or squash-seeds, raw or 
boiled rice, sunflower-seeds and wheat. Bird 
Club members, this is your chance. 

3. Provide shelters where the birds can 
stay at night and during storms. These may 
be ordinary boxes filled with cotton. 

4. See that all feeding stations and storm- 
ehelters are protected from prowling cats. 


November Topics for Bird Clubs 


November 7. Give three reasons why the 
birds should be fed im winter: Why do we 
want the birds to stay with us all the year 
around? Give an account of the chipping 
sparrow. 

November 14. Describe all the birds you 
know that have red in their plumage. Why 
are females duller in color than the, males? 
Of what benefit is the sparrow family? 

November 21. Describe the purple martins 
and tell why they are such valuable birds. 
What are your plans for the winter birds? 

November 28. -Describe the various kinds 
of food stations. What foods are relished by 
the winter birds? Describe a crow roost. 








Miracle of Bird Migration 


[Continued from page 127] 


with buff and olive; he returns in black and 
white. 

Much about migration remains to be 
discovered. The chimney-swifts can be 
traced to the Gulf of Mexico; then they disap- 
pear. We do not know where they go, but 
the last of Marcha twittering is heard and 
they have returned from the unknown. 

The fall migration has not the charm of 
their coming in the spring, for the birds are 
clad in their dull winter phimages, their 
songs are gone or at best are only fragnient- 
ary, the birds are shy and retiring in their 
habits, and their progress south lacks the 
punctuality which marked their northward 
flights. This is probably due to the fact that 
they have not the duties of nesting to hurry 
them. Instead they pass leisurely on their 


way, lingering where food is abundant, for 
they must store up strength for their long 
travels, back to the South. 











The Liberty Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
—. enclose a i 


us, and 

cna the club button and twenty-page 
guide sent you. If a two-color Certifi- 
cate of Membership is desired, send ten 
cehts. There are no dues, no fines, no 
assessments, Ask the school-teacher to 
organizes bird club. 872,905 have signed 
this pledge. Have you? 





PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
j The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 

to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 























When theDocor 
IsFarAway 


When the doctor is ten 
or twenty miles away, it’s 
a mighty comforting feel- 
ing to know. you’ve a 
jar of Musterole handy ‘in 
the house. 


For first aid in many ill- 
nesses—for relief from colds, 
congestions,achesand pains 
—Musteroleis uncommonly 
effective. 


It is better than a mustard 
laster — gives» quicker re- 
ief, and there’s no fuss, 

muss or blister. 


Just rub a little of this clean, 
white ointment on the aching or 
congested spot. Almost instantly 
you feel a pleasant warm tingle, 
then in a moment or twoa sooth- 
ing, delightful coolness; but way 
down deep underneath the cool- 
ness, good old Musterole gener- 
ates a peculiar heat which dis- 
perses congestion and sends the 
pain away. 


Musterole is made with oil of 
mustard and a few home simples, 


Try it for coughs, colds tit often 
prevents pneumonia), bronchitis, 
sore throat, croup, stiff neck, 
neuralgia, headache, rheumatism, 
lumbago, pains and aches of the 
back, sore or strained muscles, 
and chilblains. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend it. 
30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 



















men, women and children. All 
colors and finest line of silk hese. 


Guaranteed One Year ™= oxen 


Pleasant work. Hantavese proies. Sell 
eiscy Cay in the pent. Often sell dozen 
to oni at 34 Ma — 


or Agency and Sam 
Hosiery Co., 6749 Elk St, Dayton, O. 


REAL PHONOGRAPH GIVEN 
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| The Country Boy and Girl | 











Nuts To Crack 
"By"SAM LOYD © 2 


HIS camp is growing fast,” said the mess 
cook, “a barrel of pork used to last 
twenty-four days, now it lasts but sixteen, 
which shows sixteen more lumberjacks, doesn’t 
it?” How many Jacks are there in that camp? 


Just Supposing 


The teacher asked the class the following per- 
plexing question: “Sup- 
posing five times six 
were thirty-three, then 
what would the half of 
twenty be?” 

Theother pupilssolved 
the problem readily, but 
Tommy could not see 
how a thing that was 
not what they said it 
was had anything to do 

with something ee that is not what they 
say it is. Can you explain to Tommy ? 


Peter Tumbledown Swaps Some Land 


Peter Tumbledown and his neighbor edch 
owned a rectangular cabbage patch; and 
while they were engaged in fencing their re- 
spective fields, the neighbor pointed out to 
Peter that his own field required 600 rail 
lengths to go around the four sides, whereas 
’ Peter’s was enclosed with 580. ‘The rails 
' were of uniform length, Péter’s patch measur- 
' ing 150 on one side and 140 on the other. The 
' neighbor’s measured 110 by 190. 

When the neighbor, for some reason, 
offered to ‘‘swap”’ fields, Peter saw only that 
difference of twenty rails, which appeared to 
give him an advaniage of more acreage 
through the exchange, so the deal was made. 

That season Peter raised 840 cabbages to 
the acre, and as he might have done equally 
as well on is old land, it makes quite an 

"*% interesting _itile problem to figure out just 

"9m how many cabbages to the acre he lost 

. 4 rough the exchange of fields. Can you 
e te 


—-_ Birds in Hiding 


| Liberty Bell Bird Club members will be 
’ especially interested in the following seven 
' sentences, for each one conceals the name of 
one of their feathered friends: 
This gullible man bought some nice wooden 
| nutmegs. 
_ Placing his card in a lacquer tray he then 
' pulled down his cuffs. 
_ The crowd melted away when I asked for 
_ donations. 
' _ Call Seth awkward, but admit he popped 
' the question. 
i 4 — rushing to the rescue bumped their 
ay 4 e. 
| Pigs wallow, but I have never seen one 
a wash its face. 
' A kicking cow caused flaming oil to destroy 
© Chicago. 





Sprinkling Consonants 


3 | Add one consonant a_ sufficient number of 
& | times to the foll owing line of letters to make 


: @® ita — sentence 

, a EUSEAREDIEVEH 
— Who Was He? 

ys 



















A mighty ship I now command, 
— : SaseD rare from every land. 
Nog oods have I to trade or sell, 
wind will serve my trade as well 
, To neither port nor harbor bound, 
\ My greatest wish to run aground. 
a Now. what skipper could have written 


ANSWERS TO OCTOBER PUZZLES 


Decapitations: Teasing, easing; specula- 
—: peculation; covert, overt; open, pen; 
g, lying. 
A charade: The words lamb, oak, voice, 
evil; initial letters spell LOVE. 
zling dividends: There must have 
en $6,000,000 worth of common stock. At 
fiv e per cent this would — the yearly 
‘dividends amount to $300,000 


Buyi jewels: The sientelaih manufac- 
5 ught five diamonds for $500, one 
: apphire for $30 and ninety-four turquoises 


7 


wQ PERERTR ae lw oe Tee eee 


d riddle: The vowels. 


-nine betwee the 
spaces re? fg 


f 
dis ance would be 324 oat 24-59 


S scenes 
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“Rely on Reliance” 


It means much to you to know that Reliance 
brands of shirts are the national choice of hundreds 
of thousands of men who ply their skill on the farm. 
Farmers are careful buyers. They buy substantial 
things with an eye towerd service, and are quick to 
know when value is received. 


To give you the biggest value’ in a work shirt has 
always been our aim and all Reliance brands are 
made with a thorough understanding of your re- 
quirements. They are big sleeved, big chested, 
strong and sturdy, and fit well. All seams are 
double or triple stitched, the pockets are generously 
large, the collars fit perfectly, and across the sloped 
shoulders is a double thickness of cloth which gives 
you wear where the greatest strain occurs, 

If your dealer handles Reliance brands of work 
shirts he will be pleased to see you look in the neck- 
band for one of these labels. It means to him that 
you have a good idea of the shirt that will please 
you best. 

The next time you buy a shirt or blouse for your 
boy remember the words “‘Honor Bright.” It is 
the name of our junior assortment. 

“Honor Bright” shirts for boys are built on man’s 
shirt lines. They are of the same good 

and come in a wide variety of standard materials. 
“Honor Bright” waists for the smaller boys who 
have not yet reached the man’s shirt age are made of 
sturdy cloth in both plain and fancy patterns with 
a simple blouse arrangement that does away with 
annoying drawing strings. 

If your local dealer does not carry Reliance brands 
give us his name and weewill see that you are 
supplied—address Department D. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
‘ CHICAGO 
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-YALE- 


UNOBTRUSIVE, 
and impassibie, the Yale Cylinder 
Night Latch stands watchful guard over 
It opens closely to the 
command of its individual key. 

Yale Cylinder Night Latches in mil- 
lions a.e doing steadfast world-wide 
duty on doors that must be secure. 

On your front and rear doors—on 
doors ieading to cellars, on closets, on 
garages, on out-houses, on office doors— 
these are doors that-will be locked 
when a Yale Cylinder Night Latch 
takes up its watchman task. 





>Sent eaaepemaammmase 


> ei Me, 











The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
8 East 40th St., New York City 
Chicago: Office: 77 East Lake St. 
a 
t. Catharines, Ont. 


siashiesteainth coleman taaiiae 
Chicago Exhibit Rooms. 
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All sizes. Built for Homes, Schools, 
Factories and Public Buildings. 


pet beg vena 


Michigan, U.S. A. 











159 Main St., 




















THE FARM JOURNAL 


“The Pop-Corn King” Makes Good 


Our boys 
Tis various ; parts ‘Of the totintey out 


farm boys have garden clubs. Each 

boy induees his father to give him a 
small amount of acreage in order that he 
may plant what he wishes and see what 
results he can get. Then these clubs meet 
to discuss plantmg methods, cultivation 
ways and harvest reports. 

At one of the early spring meetings, one 
lad who was far-sighted and keen on the 
business end of the proposition, arose and 
said: “The trouble with us boys is that 
we raise our crops and then we don’t know 
how to market them to get the best. re- 
sults. Why wouldn’t it be well for each 
one of us to be thinking up a special way 
of selling our various crops to get the most 
returns for them, then have an experience 
meeting after the crop is disposed of and 
tell how we made more by our well-planned 
method of selling?” 

It was agreed that each boy plan out his 
own selling campaign and after the crops 
were sold that each one tell how he soid 
his crops and what the extra profits were 
because of this forethought. 

The most interesting meeting to me was 
the night they came to report their mar- 
keting success. I wouldn’t have missed 
that meeting to go to a league game. 

“We'll hear from Jimmie Beeler, the 
Pop-corn King,” announced the chairman. 

The entire assembly had heard of Jim- 
mie’s selling out in one afternoon, and 
that in a most novel way, but they listened 
eagerly for details. 

“Well, I figured that if I could sell all 
my crop of pop-corn in one day I would 
be money ahead, for time is money to us 
boys on the farm. How could I advertise 
my product? How could I secure patrons? 
Where could I display my. wares?—these 
were the questions I answered before I 
went out to sell my crop. One day when 
I was in town I saw an unused popping 
machine standing in the back of a store. 
That gave me an idea. I asked the mer- 
chant if it was out of order. 

“Oh, no,’ he said. ‘I think I have an 
out-of-town buyer for it. He expects to 
be along next month.’ 

“*Would you mind renting it for a day?’ 
I asked. 

“T made a bargain with him and rented 
it for the day the town had set. aside as 
Gala Day. I went home and made some 
placards. My cards read mueh like the 
thrift sugar displays, only they told how 
much a sack of popped corn cost in proper- 
tion to the same money’s worth of corn to 
pop, and then in proportion toa few ears of 
seed-corn to plant and grow the corn. 

“T loaded my corn on the auto. truck, 
carefully keeping my seed corn separate 
from my - popping corn. Then I got the 
i dp e and started for the park. 

was.-cold; this served my purpose 
few can resist pop-corn on 
pao js Allthe children wanted some, 
and the grown-ups thought of the winter 
days. and the long evenings and bought 
corn on the ear. ‘Believe r It let the 
children raise some next year,’ said many 
a customer. And so my corn sold; wad the 
difference in the price of what I sold 
popped and the price I got for my seed- 
corn put’ me ten per cent ahead of the 
profits I would have gotten had I — 
my corn at so much a pound on t 

Cheers went up and the boy sat sa 
to listen to the next speaker. 

“The Pumpkin ate,” announced 
the chairman, with ‘a smile at the rising 


a4 we thn in on a vig Sa piece of ganilen, 
see,’ gan this Aes mece nce: Seo 
Father said I could raise pumpkins amo 
the corn rows, and I y did geta 


wee arg I could only get everybody to make 


na success in selling 


What if the cows and chickens quit, 


> Mankind has such an easy life 
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Pontpkny Pics; }-ssid-te-mother; Tamren 
pate to sell the pumpkins mere i 
“ ‘Tf they knew my thrift: recipe, a 3 
what it saves-on milk and eggs, maybe | 
more would,’ said my mother. 4 
“FT inquired into that receipe and when | 
I found that a littkeadded eorn-starch took’ 7 
the place.of several eggs, and that one can) 7 
of condensed milk made two pies, I aad 
my idea. ‘I’ll include some typed recipes’ 
with my announcements that I have@ 
pumpkins to sell,’ I told mother. 
“ ‘Better add 4 canned pumpkin recipe, — 
too,’ she suggested. 
“T did, and I sold quite a number of extra 
umpkins beeause of that. But I still j 
d a wagon load left. Then I hit upon | 
away to get rid of a lot of them at once. 7 
“The day before Hallowe’en I made ~ a 
several lanterns, some out of big pum a A 
















































































and some out of small ones; some wit: ; nie 
faces and some with laughing, comical — of he 
ones; some even had black eyes and tore ® - teacl 
teeth made from corn kernels. Then F * schor 
loaded up that next morning and hung | | Ti 
this sign on my wagon: ‘Pumpkin, Pump-@ » cam} 
kin. Seller, Please the little Feller. » 2 Ol 
“My small brother used a megaphone’ | longi 
during the drive around town and an- © the 1 
nounced the coming of Hallowe’en.. All © betw 
my pumpkins sold—even the lanterns. Ones . ship. 
club bought twer ty fora ‘doings’ they were” solici 
going to have that night.” - men 
“T raised tomatoes,” said the next boyd q the k 
who was called to the floor. ‘“Wantmg to 7 num 
get the long price and have a steady sale - Six 
as they ripened I went to a neighborhood || 125 b 
that was in the very-well-to~'o part’ and killed 
secured their thrice weekly trade i ee TY 
tomatoes. Then I went to the co » Tepor 
club in that same locality and ae = CWinne 
all the extra onesI had. I always d x Mites —@ =than 
the very nicest ones to these customers, | Be Bank 
and I got a really high price for them. Game ve. 
Then mother put all the poorer ones up my . In 
into canned soup stock and I sold ‘that. to” # 6,000 
the same country club.” _ school 
“I coddled my asparagus and rhubatlal | 204 be 
bed during the winter and spring and | 4 Four 
started to sell even before the home all litt 
gardeners did. I got top price, too,’’ said young 
another small boy. “I gave some samples _ Tat-tai 
of mother’s rhubarb marmalade to a few” The 






people I knew and after that I sold rhubarb 
all season for jam.’ 4 
“I sold my vegetables’ to mother at! 
et price, but I always cleaned them 
ready for use* before I took them in they 
house,” said another. bay: te 
“T raised flowers—just common we 
varieties—and sold them each day % 
country clubs and three hotels,” vid one 
boy with a sweet nae in his button-hole.’ 
“I often got special orders and orders front” 
































out-of-town people to take flowers to the” 

cemetery.” E One 
When I walked home: from. that m All the 
I thought that spe oer had g e tai 

more: prices for 

uce. They gotten some te 









edge. that would make them:real busi 
farmers in the days to come. MCR. 














If All Went on.a Strike § d 


I wonder what would happen 
If we all went on:a strike, 
And everyone refused to touch 

A job he didn’t like? 









And wheat refused to grow, 
And corn and clover threw ‘a fit, 
And wind just wouldn’t blow? 







He thinks he owns the earth: = 
If these things happened he would le in 
How little he is: worth! : 














Swat the Rats! 
By F. H. JETER, North Carolina 

















Thieves and robbers! Swat them! 


: HAT arch animal pest, the rat, re- 
~ = ceived a severe blow in North Carolina 
ins) last fall and winter. More than 13,000 


ad’ “a tats were killed by the cooperative effort 
cal me of home demonstration agents and school- 
wre’ ame - teachers and pupils in many of the rural 
. EF 4 schools. 
mg 9 | The methods used in putting on the 
np- a «campaigns consisted mainly in arranging 
2 contest between the boys and girls be- 
one _ longing to cultural clubs, and then carrying 
an- me the rivalry farther, making it a contest 
All between the different schools of the town- 
ne We Ship. Considerable prize money was 
ere Z solicited among the banks and business 
"3 men of the towns. This was awarded to 
boy | £ the boys or girls turning in the greatest 


» number of rat-tails at the end of contest. 
»  Stxteen schools in Catawba county, with 
» 125 boys and girls enrolled in the contest, 
| killed more than 5,000 rats. Practically 
| every boy and girl enrolled in the contest 
a reported with some tails. The prize 
» winners killed 3,417 rats and mice, or more 
than one-half of all those destroyed. 
Beenkers all over the county took part and 
' gave $70 in prize money. 
In Rockingham cqunty, approximately 
6, 000 rats were killed. Thirty-three 
E Bo rcols, representing seven townships and 
| 204 boys and girls, took part in the contest. 
i Four girls won prizes. This shows that not 
; all little girls are afraid of rats, because one 
_ young lady, Bettie Crowder, secured 403 
' rat-tails. 
_. The demonstration agent in Rocking- 
ham county began her campaign by send- 
» ing letters to all the school-teachers in the 
| county, asking them to promote the mat- 
) ter, stating that the child in each school 
turning in the most rat-tails would be 
d given a substantial prize, and that each 
' school in each township killing the greatest 
' number of rats also would be given a prize. 
Later, visits were paid to the schools, the 
rat-tails were counted, and a short lecture 
‘Was given on the cost of supporting rats 
' on the farm. 
' One two-teacher school killed 890 rats. 
All the schools set apart a certain day for 
the tails to be brought in and counted. 
‘Then the tails were burned so there was 
no a for asecond count. This county 
is pl anning to wage another war on rats 
this fall, expecting finally to have a ratless 
county. 
Durham county was another which 
waged a most successful yesy In all 
tounties 13,996 rats were ed. Sub- 
‘Ste ntial prizes were awarded- by the 
bus ee ie to all of the og oe ype! the 
Bchool ¢ en winning the prizes, 
‘The Chamber of Commerce ae Durham 
'Bave $5 to each child in town school and 
ke rural school killing the num- 
Hubert Spabtesen of Union, killed 466 
nr ats, and took first prize in the county 
Wakown Garland Lambeth, of the 
school, killed 188 rats ‘and mice 
nd received first prize among the negroes 
of the hy An Rag sn of these records — 
pped by Annie Jones, a small negro gir 
he city schools, who killed 510 rats. 
Speed of the counties are planning to 
ntinue, warfare against rats. Let other 
s joi in swatting the rats! 
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TRAPPERS 


ac FREE TRE. iP Send For This 


jreat Stele + 


aos Just what you cuive pete 

TRAPEING?” inthe best odd 

most complete Trappers 

Guideeverpublis: prepared 

at great expe s. It 

gives a completean Scnte de- 

scription, pictures and tracksof the 

/ different Fur-bearers of North Am- 

Sy anon it tells when and where to 

he best and most ‘successful 

1) trapping eine the right kind of baits and 
Mt \. i ts; the sizes of traps to tse; the correct way 
} of s nning and handling the different pelts to 

snake them worth the most money; the trapping 


“we i= ) \ 0 SHUBERT” 
}) 


~ 


will send this great book E to any one interested 
in trapping or en bearers, Just sign and 
T 


coupon 
E ART OF PING” ts NOT a supply cata- 
ta real "a Guide containing information 
of inestimable value - any trap It will guide and 
ip the experienced trapper an teach the be ae the 
ana Rgpecesstully trapoin the North Lower ging bf ne ~ 
per or Fur collector can afford to be witho 
this oor Send for your copy at once... 


Ree eR B ere reo | 


sic NAND MAIL: TAIS GC Ot 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION SEND ME 


“THE ART OF TRAPPING” 


THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE TRAPPER'S GUIDE EVER: PUBLISHED 
and keep me posted on Raw Fur Market 
Conditions during the Fur Season of 1919-1920 


A$ NE RE A ET OR OS ER — - 


ame 


Post Office *"""™"_ RED___ Box Ne_ 

















Send 35c? 


Stamps or Money Order for 
Postpaid Sample of the 


Pull, Gnaw and Twist Proof "yp 


"TRIPLE. 
CLUTCH 


Trap with wonderful Send T for 
holding power. Takes a FREE BOOK No. 15 


Postal or sample order 
3-way grip, high up that brings “Trapping Tricks.” 
holds fast. Guaranteed —_ how, hogs ey babe to 
against make sets for muskrat, 

ore defect for skunk, mink, coon, fox, etc. 
one season. Fully illustrated, 


Triumph Trap Co., 66 W. Elm St., Oneida, N. Y. 






















F Ml genvanteca’ ti tnerease your catch or Money 
We will also send you 


waren tk Sabeeay @ large the tat et pea apne ad a Pa EE 
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Tag your next catch 
to Prouty! 


If you want to find the fur house that gives you 
the highest prices, if you want to insure your 
fur profi —A regardless of a varying market, then 





take adva = eS Soacien Guaranteed 
List Seeven. uu more mo 
Oke ae BS up; meee ny an the prices ‘ate 
ed if the market goes down, No ne ave bo house 
offers you this exclusive Prouty fea’ 


Get Bigger Fur Prices 


Eliminate the guesswork and gamble. Ship to a house 

that you know, beforehand, is sure to pay you highest 

“spot cash’’ prices, a house that you can always de- 

Sas for eat grading and prompt parenest, a 

whose libéral policies and honest methods have 

won the confidence of thousa: of trappers in all 
parts of the world, Such a house is Prouty, 

Buyers from all over the world are flocking to New 
York. They are ready now to do their buying. Good 
furs were never more in demand. prices were 
never more assured, It is up to every trapper —ee 
in “‘on a rising market’? and protect his profits. How 
about it you? 

Fur prices always reach their maximum in the New 
York achat beenane New ben! is the — market vod 
the world. Prouty is the oldest and 
house in New York and is therefore able to diepose of of 
4 on yowr furs at the best prices the New York market 
ia ers, 


en 


or nen Sa, NRE” pai tig we 


SHIP TO PROUTY! 
We need your furs! You need our prices! 


J. L. PROUTY’S SONS, INC. 


Dealers in Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, 
Golden Seal, etc. 


384 West Broadway, New York City 








The name SUMMERFIELD 
assures you of 
A SQUARE DEAL 


For 47 years square dealing has built our 
—— Ask the oldest trapper. He’ll 


Write now for our reliable prices, supply 
wREGH SUNEEPOETS co 
Dept. 1 t. Louts, Me. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
That Fresh Collins Fellow 


[Continued from page 38] 


father that morning. Bill straightened up, 
staring at the third finger. ‘What hap- 
pened to the ring?” he asked anxiously. 

She smiled. “Oh, I have it upstairs.” 

“IT know, but why don’t you wear it? 
Don’t you care for him?’ 

“Well, if you really must know the 
story,” Rita’s voice was low and vibrant, 
‘there it is,”’ 

Bill edged nearer. 

“When I knew I was coming to Vermont, 
I realized the possibility of some of the 
country fellows making love to me.” 

Bill’s lips tightened. 

Rita continued: ‘That prospect -was 
most repellent. To do away with such a 

nossibility I borrowed a diamond ring. 
ft belongs to Charlene Hazen, a chum of 
mine. I intended to wear it the whole 
time I was here, but today fate plunged 
me into a circumstance which was destined 
to jolt me into sanity and incidentally 
give me the true acquaintance of one who 
induced me to put the ring back in its case 
and run all the risk of exposure.” 

“The ring was borrowed, then?’ Bill 
was sparring to collect his wits. 

“Sure, I’ve been playing a game the 
whole time. But that was before you 
made me tive and carried me away— 
heart and all” 

For only a moment Bill thought she was 
joking, but love speaks a language seldom 
misunderstood by lovers. He sprang from 
his place and before she knew it he was 
whispering into her ear things made sacred 
by the gods since time immemorial. 

A scraping of feet on the doorstep 
brought their soaring spirits back to earth. 
Silas was comingin. It was three minutes 
after nine. 

“You must go, now, dear,” said Rita. 
“T don’t dare let you stay longer. Be at 
the station in the morning, Bill; I may be 
going home.” 

**# * * 

Morning uncovered a world of sweetness 
and peace. Sunshine of Heaven and sun- 
shine of soul made all things truly ere 
Aunt Lavinia continued to gain. 
now and then broke into er a 
‘Love’s Old Sweet Song.”’ Even Dr. 
Graham’s runabout had a hopeful bark 
instead of its customary growl asit bounced 
up the driveway and came to a screeching 
halt by the door. 

“Do you think auntie is well enough to 
allow me to go home, Dr. Graham?” asked 
Rita a little later. 

“Why, yes; but. we'd be sorry to have 

you leave now.” He stuck his thumbs in 

is vest and rocked back and forth. “I 
understand Bill Collins would be dreadful 

to have you go,” he chuckled. 

Rita found Elsa and told her plan. After 
packing and getting into traveling attire, 
it was with a heavy lump in her throat 
that Rita went to say farewell to her aunt. 


Tears came to her aunt’s eyes as she spoke: © 


“I can’t begin to tell you how much we 
have enjoyed you, Rita, dear. I o 
hope we have made it pleasant enou 
that you'll come again.” 

“Don’t worry, auntie; I’m already think- 
ing how very nice everything must be up 
here in summer. see me soon.’ 

There was not much time at the station, 
but enough to renew with Bill Collins the 
vows of that magic night before and build 
ee ee and hazy 

uw 

Before she realized it, she was rolling 
away toward the city—away from the quiet 
little village of Salem that she had learned 


she 
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ton, Mich. ip tinten ena jenhhe got his check from : the 
from us, Thousands of other r trappers say th: commun Virg 
thing. Andy Hofer, Cisna Park, Lll., writes he brin: 
did not expect haif s much as he rece 
be: White, Danvers " —— ws for our lib= abl 
ral grading 8 i liberal price Dal Punnel, a * 
Kidder, Mo., gus teagan simone ‘more 
expected. ; have 
Try Our Market—Ship Today ' ture: 
and see for yourself why we have won the Seal of Sout 
Approval from Trappers everywhere. Our business - W. 
record of 53 years satisfying shippers; © owes ; as 
$2,000,000 capital assures you of more mo a Tl 
. and prompt returns. "Write for Price List. © will : 
[az S. Silberman & Sons . Ken 
eMaey/ mm LEE we St 35th St "s "Chi icage. tile sippi 
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will 
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RAW F URS ) 
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3 and liberal .~ and SHO ARENT you sa 
Here is a typical letter: 
one wish to thank you for sending pa ts so 
promptly. for shipments I have ma I got 4 | 
more than I expected and am glad to aaa of | 4 
your and fine treatment. I am A co 
bing to you ex now on. ~ coun’ 
SEND TODAY FOR GRA’ eT, 
| FREE  dvorsrions ‘ano suireing Tacs, es 
or f: 
LOUIS BRIMBERG ihe 
_ Ther 
[26 West 26 th St, ver ort, NY.City.) ae malt 
of th 
FUR TRAPPERS “© SHIPPERS _ mach 
enous 
PROTECTED ON PRICES “left 0 
4 cost; I 
Plan of Honest Grading Adopted 34 Years Ago - lzatio 







Best to This Day in Giving Producers Most Cash gy teres 






Never before has there been such a tremen- ~~ 
dous market for furs. .And never was eee a 







He needs today the protection of a house which 
has built a reputation by making good. No fur ~ 
company in the world ever gave ee oh treat- — 
ment—none has so many thousands of loyal “Old 
timer’ friends as BECKER BROTHERS &CO., 
of Chicago. 

BB or -four years ago they formulated a A plan 

furs right up to 100% of their 
nee since that plan has brought + Hage utmost Mog 
cash to thousands of shippers. It will bring 
top prices to you. Write today to 


BECKER BROS. & CO. 
Dept. 3018, 
420 North Dearborn St., Chicago 
129 West 29th St., New York 
200 Decatur St.,.New Orleans © 


WE WANT ALL KINDS OF FURS 

FOX.BEAR.BEAVER LYNX. 

Ge NOVEL CE 
hy, MARTEN.MINK £¢ 


WEIL PAYS THE MOST 














































































Status of the Amendment 
Giving Votes for Women 


4 ‘hoe Suffrage Amendment adopted by 
_ 4. Congress in the spring requires to be 
© ratified by thirty-six states out of the 
' forty-eight. Seventeen states have done 
| so as follows: Massachusetts, Wisconsin, 
7 ’ Illinois, Michigan, Pe lvania, Ohio, 
"9s Texas, New York, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
' Nebraska, Arkansas, Montana, Minnesota, 
/) New Hampshire and Utah. 
e. The following three states have rejected 
' the amendment: Alabama, Georgia and 
Virginia. Possibly these three states may 
iy the matter up again and act favor- 
ably. 
The governors of the following. states 
have called special sessions of the legisla- 
' tures for ratification: Wyoming, Colorado 
© South Dakota, Arizona, California and 
| Washington. 
| The legislatures of the following states 
73 ~sswill not meet in regular session until 1920: 
7 ©@6 Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, Rhode Island and South 








Carolina. 
- The legislatures of the following states 
(me «Cll not’ meet until 1921, unless cial 


' sessions are called: Connecticut, Dela- 
| ware, Florida, Idaho, Maine, Nevada, New 
' Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
| Tennessee, Vermont and West Virginia. 
' Aspecial session has been called for Colora- 
do on October 15. Probably by that date, 
_ Colorado will have eensenel the number of 
ratifying states to eighteen. 
7% _It is expected and hoped that the thirty- 
Se §6«C Six: states will all ratiby in time for the 
| women to vote at the Presidential election 
| next year. Wilmer Atkinson. 
| Pres. Pa, Men’sLeague for Woman Suffrage. 





A Farmer Organization 


A company of farming people in Nugent 

“3 «Céccourntty, Ind., has been organized to buy 
_ and operate a lime pulverizer to grind lime 
| for farming purposes. Each man in the 

| company owns one share; par value, $25. 

“® There are forty men in the company, 
“3 making the capital stock $1,000. ey 
' bought a pulverizer costing $815; the rest 
' of the money will be used in operating the 
» machine. They plan to grind limestone 
_ enough for themselves sel if there is any 
' left over to sell it to their neighbors at the 
_ cost price plus a small profit. This organ- 
' ization was promoted Sy the farmers in- 
| terested and they own all the — 6 mag 
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Make a Storm Ventilator 


4 The ventilation of a room in stormy 
‘ _ weather in such manner that rain or snow 
/ can not blow in and spoil curtains and 
carpets can be effected by a very simple 
| means. 
_ Build a box with one side and one end 
| open, using half-inch boards, and make it 
just large enough to fit the sides of the 
window frame closely. : 
| . The box may be any depth desired; 
eighteen inches is a good average. Paint, 
' cover or stain the box to make it look well, 
and then adjust in the window as shown in 
the illustration. The box need be used 
only in stormy weather, being removed 
entirely during fair weather. 
_ The current of air that it admits to the 
‘foom can be increased or decreased by 
-allowing it to extend farther out on the 
outside, or by drawing it into the room. 
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We Guarantee to Pay Highest prices im 
The least you owe yourself is to get the most for. 
your: pelts and a square deal. Send for our free 
price list and find.out how liberally we pay. Our 
33 years experience is your guarantee of gener- 
ous, honest grading. Don’t wait! You might 
neglect it. It’s important for us both. Send usa. 
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WE WANT ALL THE 
RAW FURS YOU CAN TRAP 


We will pay you well for them 
remitting all express or parcel 
post charges. Being the oldest 
and largest fur house in the 
world we can give the best prices 
and send check immediately. 
































Start right, get Rog- 
er’s Improved Trap- 
pers Guide—Free 
—the best ever out. 
Complete prices on 
traps and trappers sup- 


Send today, get 
fn ine for mars 


highest prices 
ever known 
—get ready. 
Rogers pays highest 
prices, grades fair- 
est — no dickering, 
pays cash and ship- 
ping charges on furs, 









































Send us your name for 
our price list when issued 


REVILLON FRERES 
450 West 28th Street, New York City 
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= ou? have to 
pay for it—not «yen 
7 freight. Post 
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shown 

answered ad, 

Now he's riding in the car we gave him. 
Yow can get one too. Don’t send a cent— 
ust your name and address—that’s all. 

t now. A post card will do, I want to send 
you a dandy auto also. 


TAK, Austin, Mgr., 857 Capital Bldg., Topeka, Kansas 








SAVE -The-HORSE 
SAVE -The-HORS 

For over25 years, Save-The-Horse bas been sold with a signed 
Guarantee to cure permanently, or money refunded. Let 
us send’ provfs’of its wonderful work for over 280,000 satis- 
fied users, Does not blister. Cures SPAVLIN,,. Ringbone, 
Thoropin, Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and'Tendom disease; 
horse may work as usual. Copy of Guarantee, 96-page 
book and expert veterinary advice FREE, Write today. 
TROY SSS State Street, Binghamton, N.Y. 

gists Everywhere sell Save-The-Horse 
with digas GUARANTEE, or we send by Parcel Post. 


HE -AVES. CURED 








Enlargement, 
Send Negatives, Excettient Devel. & Pte 
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Veterinarian’s Question Box 
By A. S. ALEXANDER, M.D. C. 
UMP on cow’s jaw: A lump has come 


right at the side of the jaw-bone-of one ° 


of our eows, and one is coming right un- 
der her mouth. Would you please gre 
us a remedy for it? 

Ft would be wise to have the cow tested 
with tuberculin as tuberculosis sometimes 
causes enlargement of the glands of the throat 
and under the jaws. It is a contagious and 
incurable disease. If she does not react, 
paint the lumps with tincture of iodine every 
other day, and twice a day for a week give 
one dram of iodide of potash in the drinking 
water, then stop for a week and then repeat 
the treatment. 


Bunches: on colt’s knee: I have a colt 
a month.old that. has bunches on its knees 
—one above and one below the knee on 
each front leg. It causes him to stumble 
at times: Otherwise the colt is perfect and 
healthy. Can anything be done? W.F.B. 


You do not say whether the bunches are 
hard or soft, so it is difficult to decide what 
their nature may be. On general principles 
wecan only advise you to clip off the hair and 
rub in a little veterinary iodex twice daily. 
‘This may cause the lumps'to disperse,. if they 
do not happen: to be due to infection of the 
navel. In the latter case pus abscesses form 
and have to be opened 


Less of pigs: What is the trouble with 
my pigs? They are nine weeks old and 
have: sores all over their bodies. Their 
eyes. are closed. Around the head and ears 
and under the body are hard knobs. When 
the seabs are lifted there were bright red 
sores. Have been grazing rye. zs 


We have heard of similar losses of hogs 
= turing rye. Some call it rye poisoning, 
at more likely the pigs are attacked by 
hemorrhagic septicemia (swine plague) which 
simulates cholera, and like that disease is in- 
curable but may be prevented’ by vaccination. 
We should advise pasturing the remaining 
pigs on grass, clover or alfalfa, after dipping 
or spraying with a solution of coal tar dip 
made according to directions. given by the 
manufacturer. Meanwhile, a graduate veter~ 
inarian. should be employed to examine the 
hogs and if .necessary vaccinate against 
cholera: and swine plague: 
Eye trouble: My pony has a sore eye: 
He can see with it, but matt 
and makes the lower eyelid Sore and eats 
into the.skins Plé4se tell. me what to do. 
H.G.E. 
Night and morning bathe the eye@with a 
saturated solution of boric acid and every 
other day apply a little yellow oxide of mer- 
cury ointment on the eyelids. The druggist 
will know what to give you. We-suspect that 


’ the tear duct is stopped up and if se you 


should. have it opened by a veterinarian. 
Make sure that the trouble is not dué to a 
foreign body lodged under the lower eyelid, 
or third eyelid, at the inside corner of the eye, 
and that eyelashes are not turned inward. 


Vaccinating against cholera: Is hog 
cholera serum any preventive for hog 


I cholera? If so, for how long is it. good? 
W.S.T. 


Serum alone proteets hogs against cholera 
for a short time: I+ is given. to little pigs or 
to hogs soon to be marketed and to those on 
farms where the disease has not’ been present 


| and is not prevalent in the district. Toobtain 


permanent immunity it is mecessary to use 
serum and virus simultaneously, or the serum 
first and then the virus:in afew days. Take 
the advice of the graduate veterinarian of 
your district if he has had experience in 
vaecinating — hog cholera. Send to 
the Department. of Agri » Washington,, 
D. C., for a free bulletin on cholera and its 
prevention. 

A-word about inquiries: Inquiries which 
do not have name and —— of wall ins 

p WH not 


es out’) 








alcohol needed. New, 
twin-mantle burner lights Saale with 
one — Greatest oe mre 


Agents Wanted -Make $50 $100 Weekly 
Untied oppor tunities. "Balla a Mag ree ine on = 


pe omeny prove lamps =< lanterns hi M. ~ . 
Exclusive  territo ' free sam tft to active 
agents, Write = an os 


Akron Gas Lamp Company, 211 Steese Bidg., Akron, Ohio, U.S.A, 











Will reduce 
. Swollen 
Muscles. S 
— from a 1 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair | 

gone and horse can be used. $2.50a | 

bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 

' scribe your case for special instruc- — 
tions and interesting horse Book 2R Free, — 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc.,. 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. ., 


Cut The Shoe E Sills: 


Better Work Shoes at Less water anes peer ay op hes 
roubles re, concrete 
ete.—everywhere are sine 


OVERLAND free Aiomtioumn Setee Soiled DEVUED 
Made in several styles and sizes. rit 
“the feet lb 
manship and satisfaction bi 

Get our Nay La tells ie, 


OVERLAND SHOE C0. Dept. 208, Racine, Wisconia 











Wear Absolutely berate 


STEEL SOLE SHOE CO., Dept. A 43, Racine, Wis: ! 
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ay for Vermont's latest book, “F. 
| FOR okie contains 280 pages; 700 farms ee 
' scribed. Great bargains in productive: Vi 
farms—every kind: of farm. to suit every. kind 
| desire. Farms cama Reve owe Bs 
est will bring’ this of nformse - 














Colt’s First Winter Important 
HE colt’s first winter is very import- 
. ant. If the colt goes into the winter 
‘thin and in poor condition it has less 
Pehance to winter well than if it enters 
winter quarters in good shape 
p Colts frequently lose ante and flesh at 
‘weaning time. To avoid thisis rtant. 
‘They should have learned to yet y c 6 
i before ‘weaning time; 
sepa ated from their mothers. 
| A very satisfactory method of weaning 
'js to let the colts nurse in the morning and 
‘take them away, not. permitting them to 
"gee or hear their mothers until the ordeal 
_ is over. If they have learned to eat hay 
| and grain they can be weaned.and gain in 
4 sight d during weaning time. - Recently, 
J S bunch of coits in Missouri gained twenty 
pounds each during the week they were 
weaned. After weaning, a good blue-grass 
i ddock surrounded by fences on which 
olts can not injure themselves, plenty of 
good fresh water and good grain, together 
with exercise and satisfactory shelter, 
st hould keep colts in good condition up to 
e time winter sets in. If a colt is worth 
| aving it is worth taking care of. 


More Faith in Purebreds 


Knox county farmers are getting more and 
tD ore faith in pure-bred hogs. People are 
Using pure-bred hogs in = herds. 
Excellent herds of pure-b stuff are 
Tapidly increasing in numbers. 
~— the pure-bred herds in the coun ay 
are “pera that are hag oan successfi 
e belongs to E. aker, who breeds 
B Poland Chinas. Eight years ago 
i . B er was a renter, struggling along 
growing corn and feeding it to a bunch of 
@hotes each fall. He thought he saw a 
hance for a man with pure-bred stock. 
ewent to a sale in Iowa and purchased 
hree sows, two of which did not prove to 
b eigec pig. The other sow saved only 
bree pigs. The future did not look very 
ight for Mr. Baker, but he stuck at it. 
ook at him and his business today will 
Bhow that his judgment wasright. Today 
p owns 160 acres of good land, has it 
bmfortably improved and has around him 
B yons. the best bunch of hogs he has 
ad. Last year he paid $500 for a 
tarling boar, $335 for a fall gilt, and 
,200 for a sow sired b Mo a champion and 
bred to a champion. s judgment again 
roved good, ~~ this sow saved eleven pigs. 
_ Edina, M C. BE. Carter. 


It Pays To Dehorn Feeders 
P [Continued from page 49] 


lippers is that thin or hard horns are 
iometimes crushed or splintered, resulting 
a wound that heals slowly. This object- 
m is partly overcome by using clippers 
at are constructed with two V-shaped 
lades which, when pressed together, bring 
ur cutting edges against the horn. A 
horning chute was shown in the Sep- 
imber Farm Journal. 
_ The best time to dehorn is in late fall and 
tly winter, or during the cool weather of 
ing. If the weather is cool there is very 
le danger of wounds becoming infested 
ith screw-worms. However, it is best to 
ply some fly repellent such as pine tar 
“one of the coal-tar products to wounds. 


Laid 
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Raise Your Calves on 
Blatchfordys 


R over 39 ee soe Blatchford’s Calf Meal has 


Sta save et 


dairymen of the United 
and money in the raising 


of healthy, thrifty calves. 


TH 


vide) My 


The Original Mitk- Substitute 


f ye ~ is the only milk-substitute containing all 
the elements necessary for rapid and healthy 
growth. It is thoroughly cooked and prepared for 


digestion. 


Upon thousands of Serna it is considered abso- 


Siteleen essential to proper an 


and for two reasons is in 


a) S ofitable calf raising, 


y fed in place of 


milk. First—because it is cheaper. Second—be- 


cause calves thrive on it. 


You can use Blatchford’s Calf Meal with every }: 
assurance of satisfaction with the results. 


Get it at your dealers. 
stocked ee Se 
name of a nearby dealer who 


our local dealer is not 
oa one ou the 
can supply you. 


Blatchford Calf Meal Company dept. 3518 


Cin business over 119 years) 























The hey, na is dropping 
and raw fur prices are rising. 
Get your traps ready for the 
big season—the year of high 
prices. 


RAW FURS! 


Thousands of ship are 
Ss. & B. shigwers. tis t, last 

and always, because past ex- 
perience has convinced them 
of the never failing S. & B. 
policy of high prices, liberal 
assortments and immediate 
returns. 


Write for price list. 
Struck & Bossak, Inc. 


150 West 28th St., New York City 
Buyers aiso of Ginseng and Golden Seal. 





/ NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE 




















RAW FURS 
WANTED 


We want your rawfurs. © 
own assortment on. them and 


Do your furs bring yo somes much 

H money as you want 

a you Cnoecinsen when you oe 

qa your ch It will pay you tc 

& ship your full collection to me. 

Because of waiting orders which E 

= must be filled d ane Swit I pay 

E nS sdaiional L Pape ©, p bed rte 

: ditio on all ts 
eck will be sent the 

ae ml come ehipmene av arrives, 














Fi lcm nese eae oo fuck 
‘arm Journal’s Sra to wee sont ie SS 
and convenience. 






































Smile Says 
“T Hear Clearly” | 


If you are hard of you have em- 


your friends. 

Is it see ce if ali this 
em avoided 7 

now hearing clearly 


: “It is of 


Ss ai 

A physician 

j pobre t me. I should have been 
0 

lor s Sag erie ete tn 


Ww 
t can 


best of 
‘or'the afd of hearing.” 


We offer you the 


Famous Acousticon 
For 10 Days*® FREE TRIAL 
NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 


Just write; saying, “I am hard of hearing 
and will try the Acoustieon.”” Give ita 
fair trial amid familiar surround 

thus you can best tell what it will do 








Does away withthe strain and pain of standing and 
walking; repiaces‘and s' ‘aternal') 
organs; —— 

the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develope lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 


Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building KANSAS 
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Pumpkin: pie’s a tempting dish°to almost 
any 4 tl 

Saveet antl’ tender, luscious—yum! And 
then withal so yellow. 

You stir up eggs and milk and spice and 
sugar-—~O, my eye! 

And then you add the pumpkin, and that 
makes the pumpkin pie. 


HE farm bureau of Cape Girardeau 

county, Mo., has made arrangements 
for c rative buying of fertilizers. A 
local mill hias agreed to handle all fertilizers 
for the bureau at a oné per cent commis- 
sion. 

Michigan has a law to encourage the 
lanting of fruit and nut trees along state 

ways. Good work! 


We had sweet corn nine feet four inches 
high August 4. It makes good feed for 
milkcows when pastures are short. H. A. K. 


The annual session of the National 
Grange will meet at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
November 12-23. Reduced rates, certifi- 
cate plan, all railroads. 


The New England Fruit Show and 
Rhode Island Fruit Growers’ Association 
Combined. Exhibition will be held in Elks 
Auditorium, Providence, R. I., November 
10-13, inelusive. 


A machine has been perfected for open- 
ing frosted'and immature cotton balls by 
the use of artificial heat. The manu- 
facturers of the machine claim this scheme 
will revolutionize the cotton industry. 


Several limestone companies in Iowa 


are sending out lime free of charge in car- | 


load lots to those farmers who are willing 
to accept the same by paying the freight 
to their station. The limestone is for use 
on acid soil. 


The stitching gave way m one of the 
straps of the harness. If we had not had 
a hand riveter, with a.good assortment of 
rivets on hand, we would: have been com- 
pelled to. make’ a-trip to-the shep.. As it 
was, five minutes fixed the strap and busi- 
ness went on all right. E.L.V. 


The Farmers’ Cooperative Association 
of Green City, -Mo., has been in operation 
only a few months. However, they have 
+transacted $58,000 worth of business in 
eggs, $2,500 in live poultry, $500 in cream 
three car loads of tankage, one ‘of salt and 
three of mill feeds. They now have a sur- 
plus of $1,150 above expenses in the 
treasury. A. F. B. 


The Wisconsin Bankers’ Association has 
nized a Bankers’ and Farmers’ Agri- 
re ture Exchange Department for the 
benefit of farmers. He who has pure-bred 
seed @r animals for sale will list them at 
his local-bank and the central agency will 
aid the farmer*in obtaining a buyer: Per- 
sons whe come to the state to buy live 
stock ean obtain from the central organiza- 
“se information as to where stock is for 
e. 


A goed window latch 
for use on that Ex- 
perimental Farm 
may be made from 
an old door hinge. 
The pimis first re- 
moved from the 
hinge, and if it fits 
tightly, filed down {| 
to permit easy in- 
sertion and removal. Sh 
One half of the 

hinge is then screw- 

ed to the te ere sash and the other 
half + the lower sash; When the window is 


the hin come together and 
pgs 2 og tem aa C. BL. 
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’ pees your house set back from the 
E road? It is possible to save a long trip 
' to and from the road for the mail, if there 
are some old windlass pulleys and some 
| wire on the farm. How? Simply fix the 
| mail box up on a wire trolley. At least a 
4 eareall county, Ia., man has done just 
- that. 
- - Down at the road where the mail carrier 
leaves the mail, this man set a solid post. 
| On it is a cross arm of 2x4-inch material. 
/On the side of the post is fastened an old 
/ windlass wheel. A wire runs around this 
} wheel just like the belt on a pulley wheel. 
' At the house this wire runs around another 
| Windlass pulley fastened to a post, with a 
» crank fastened to the pulley. The box is 
' fastened to the wire belt, and at the same 
| time a small pulley wheel is fastened to 
) the side of the box. This wheel served as 
© a trolley wheel to run on a wire track that 
| is stretched from the road to the house. 
| By turning the crank at the house, the 
_ box is made to travel over the track to the 
"house. After the mail’is taken from the 
_ box, the ctank is turned the reverse way 
‘and the box.is carried back down to the 
' road to wait for the coming of the Daal 
again. eH 


‘Our Country Store in the City 


To establish a country store in the city is 
| avery profitable venture for farmers. The 
following.is our successful plan: 

__ A store was attractively fitted up off 
‘the leading business street in a city near 
‘our farm. The show window was made 
‘attractive by sparkling window cards, 

“which advertised all the fresh products 

‘direct from Meadowbrook Farm. 

A display of farm products fresh every 
day was put on exhibition in the show 
Window. An advertisement in the leading 
"hewspapers which described all the fresh 
“farm products brought in every. day from 
‘Meadowbrook Farm interested Be pane 
directly. Hundreds of regular daily cus- 
' tomers were soon secured. 

_. The following is a list of farm products 
Sold in our country store in the city: Fruit 
‘of all kind; dairy products, such as butter, 
cream, buttermilk, cottage cheese; ‘poultty 
‘and eggs, honey, fresh vegetables and musk- 


: . bLOns. 
| For the fall trade we had a stock of such 
articles as sorghum molasses, pure and 
Gelicious canned fruits in variety, jellies 
@nd marmalade, delicious country apple 
Dutter, sweet cider pat from the press, 
ome-made candies, dressed try, coun- 
ry pickled pork, corned f, country 
sausage and home-boiled sliced ham. The 
mgar-cured meats are big sellers with our 
aty trade. There is such a demand for 
ickled pork and corned beef that it is 
difficult to keep a supply in the store. 
_Acountry store in a city is a profitable 
isiness for farmers to engage in. With 
his very great oppo ity of selling their 
rte meveness they will put every available 
ot of land into some uct which can 
id. S.E. Brandis, Indiana. 


* you order or not. 
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"HARRY C, 
PHELPS 
Readers of this 
paper know hir In 
the Split Hickor, “e- 
hicle Business he made a 
million friends, 


acent! 


Order From This Advertisement 


Pli Put This Magnificent $150.00 
MASTERTONE Phonograph in Your 
Home; lil Send You a Selection of Fine 
Records to Play It With—All Without 


One Cent Down. You Satisfy Yourself 


Big, Beautiful Cabinet 
in Mahogany or Walnut 


You have your choice of either Black 
Walnut or Mahogany finish. My royal 
MASTERTONE has a big artistic cab- 
inet—48 inches high, 20 inches wide, 
23% inches deep— (he latest art style— 
as beautiful as any you ever saw at any price. 


Make your choice— fill out the coupon— answer 
all the questions satisfactorily—do it today. 


You Simply Fill Out 
and Mail the Coupon 


Send no money—no pay of any'kind. Back 
comes the MASTERTONE and with it 
six fine record selections to play. It is 
one of the three greatest phonographs 
in the world. 


You use the phonograph and the records as your 
own for ten days. Play it for your family, your 
neighbors, your friends. Take a vote of the 
whole family on it—and if you don’t say it is as 
fine as any phonograph costing twice as much 
—if you want to part with it for any reason —I’ll 
take the phonograph and the records back and 
you won't be out one cent of the purchase price. 


my MASTERTONE, 


I send you my written absolute Guarantee of 
1 cannot begin to de. 
scribe the 29 ways in which it excels others~— 
the MASTERTONE Reproducer with genuine 
imported India mica diaphragm — Patent Tone 


Modulator—Velvety, Silent Motor—Automatic 


You Try My 
MASTERTONE 


In Your Home Ten Days. If You 
Want to Keep It Send Me Only 


19 


How can I sell it at that price —half or less than 
half what such phonographs cost? Simply by 
selling direct to you—by having no expensive 
branches or store rooms—no high-priced sales- 
men. This advertisement is my only salesman. 
At my one small profit my MASTERTONE 
makes many sales, because every one of your 
friends will want a MASTERTONE when they 
hearit, and see how much better it is than the 
ordinary. 


Whether You Order My MASTERTONE 
or Not, Get My Free Song Book 


Write for the MASTERTONE.Book whether 
Your name and address on 
a post card will bring you full description and 
illustration of the phonograph in colors. I will 
also send you FREE my Book of Old Favorite 
Songs —the old-time melodies that everybody 
loves—50 famous songs—words and music. 
Write today. 


H. C. PHELPS, President 
THE PHELPS FACTORIES 
Dept, 100 Columbus, Ohio 
FILL OUT THIS COUPON TODAY 
re eee ae a See eae ne ee ee eran See ; 
The Phelps Factories, Dept. 100, Columbus, Ohio 














Height 48 inches 
Width 20 inches 
Depth 23 1-2 inches 

. 


Stop which stops the machine at end of record, 


You may send me one MASTERTONE Phonograph in......:..+..s«seeseccceccaecdece finish (you 8 


Gentlemen: 
have choice of Walnut or Satin Finish pahogens) on your ten days’ free trial offer. 1 agree to pay the trans- 


on faye and if after ten days’ tria 
you $79.50 in full payment within ten os from receipt of Phonograph. 
- Ly “ eres oA Ley By 4 Phonograph. i per any eee al am 
not wa eep it, 1 agree to return it at your expense, It is understood that 
property until 1 pay for it in full. ni 


nd it perfectly satisfactory in every respeet,.1 to 
It is understood that this ¢ 


St. No. or R, F. D 


Give complete description of property and names of references on separate 


Shall we ship by freight or express?........sccsccessseeeesses oneene 


NOTE: We that you have Phonograph by express to insure ita reaching you 
Same 8 ee 6 ee 6 ee 6 ee 2 ee 2 ee 2 ee 6 eee © ee © oe 


o 
tars ai at 
WROMBRs cidececcowscccevesscceciseccsas eoecesdabedouserdesases TOWR 0. cipotuneree eeeeseee Geeescovecocece speevccsconses 


Do you cup property? _If so give description and name of bank or anyone wine 708 Gates to give as reference, 


SOMO e ee eRe se teens 
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must 
ae to all that is so beautiful and interesting 


Do you belong to the “I See” Club? Tojoin, each Many curious and odd contributions come to The 


and this page is devoted to 


How many have you sent in ? Keep your eyes open. 





Odd Mention 


promise to keep his or her 
teresting in life. 


x een 





REES are being systematically — 
na. 


ed along the t wall of 
Goed for China 


There are im America 1,575 papers 


printed in foreign languages. 


~o 


Billy Sunday, evangelist, November 19, 
Andrew Carnegie, capitalist, November 





Count the number of friends 
you have to whom you ¢an go, 
without hesitating, for a loan of 
money. Think this over. 

ee 

More than 100 different occu- 
pations are being taught to dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors and 
marines under the administra- 
tion of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act. 
‘ oe 


The October birthday stone is 
the opal. The Mexican opal 
loses its beauty when e 
to water, and Sir Walter Scott 
used this fact in one of his 
stories, but ascribed it to super- 
natural agency. | Ever *after- 





Babies, God Bless 











ward opals were considered by 
many to be unlucky. The opal 
is one of the most beautiful of all stones, 
because it contains the color of all the 
other stones. 


Our automobile eesy last summer found 
many odd things that are worth repeating. 
Here is a line from a menu: “An extra 
charge of twenty-five cents will be made 
for meals taken from the dining-ccom.”’ 
What are the guests to do? 


oo 


Don’t kick at the high cost of every 
old thing. Be glad you don’t live in 
Turkey. A Red Cross man writes that 

in Constantinople are thirty cents 
apiece. They're not passed by the cen- 
sor, either. Bread is eighty cents a 
loaf, milk ninety conten pint, butter $4 
@ pound and sugar a pound. Just 
imagine feeding a flock of wives at those 
prices. Two army officers stopped over 
night at a hotel and had to pay $235 for 
lodging, breakfast and dinner. What 
we should like to know is where they 
got the $235 all at one time. 


Indian Corn 


The corn-shocks with their tasseled 
plumes 
The autumn fields adorn ; 
They look to me like Indian chiefs 
In khaki uniform. 
I wonder whether that is why 
They call it Indian corn ? 
Arthur B. Rhinow. 


oo 


November Birthdays 


SEE what a distinguished list we have 
this month: 

James K. Polls, eleventh president, 
November 2, 1795. 

William Cullen Bryant, poet and editor, 
November 3, 1794. 

Elijah P. Lovejoy, anti-slavery editor, 
November 7, 1827. 

James A. Garfield, twentieth president, 
November 19, 1831. 

Franklin Pierce, fourteenth president, 
November 23, 1804. 

Zachary Taylor, twelfth president, No- 
vember 24, 1784. 

Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), 
author, November 30, 1835. 

John P. Sousa, bandmaster, November 
6, 1854. 


ERE’S to all the babies in this good 
old world of ours—white babies, red 
brown babies, yellow babies and 
abies. It’s not your fault that the 
great Creator did not make you all of one 
mold and of one color. 

Coo and laugh, you little sunshiny rep- 
resentatives of love, the time is coming 
when you must take your place as masters 
of men. You, the babies of today, are in 
the future to complete the big jobs we are 
y. Great problems are 
before you. In our day we have sent forth 
millions to fight and to die that you might 
ascend one step higher in the ladder of life. 

May your tiny hands become strong, so 
that you may hold the reins of a runaway 
world and guide it in the right way. May 
your tottering feet become the winged 
messengers in all errands of mercy and 
. May from your mouths come 
the words that a sick world will hear and 


What are our flocks and herds, our build- 
ings and our money compared to 
May we give you the cup of love, full and 
overflowing, and may we guide your foot- 
steps in the path that leads to righteous- 


messing up so b 


the merchant’s profits are the same. 

A Canadian would pay $263 for .an 

eight-foot binder with truck, while the 

Yankee had to pay only $250 for a similar 

piece of machinery six inches farther south. — 
on 


Babies, here, there and ever 


AST month we told how Peter 
down’s cow, sup 





Where Are Those Eggs? 


who was reported 

bearers when she really did die some y 

later, a good supper if they would miss ‘the | 

post yvhen they carried her by. “af 
Oo" 















O you remember the picture of the 
”’ printed in the April Farm 


D you miss me last month? 
course, you do. 


te good stuff pushed me out. 


is a stone goose, way out in Nebraska, that 
won’t be happy until she has a chance to 
sit on those eggs. This goose that isn’t | 
was plowed out in a field near Garnett, 

It moved to Nebraska with its “= 
owner and now decorates his lawn. Itis ~ 


of limestone, three feet in 
four inches thick and weighs 


pounds. Some goose! It 

exactly as dug up with the ex- 
ception that a marble has been 
inserted for an eye. Weare look- 


a 


se 
Cate 
ee 
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ing for the gosling stone now, — 


Did you get it? 


Two Prices 
for Machinery 


N American owns a merchan- 


dise store which sits squarely — 
across the boundary line between ~ 
Saskatchewan and North Da- ~~ 
kota; half of the building is in 7 


Canada and half in the United 
States. Some time ago the Ca- 


nadian Industrial Reconstruction 


we 
i 


Association gave out a statement 


which was widely printed, that —~ 
the tariff on farm implements imported ~~ 
from the United States actuall 
little difference to the people of Western = 
Canada. The people did not believe this, 
but in the absence of exact statistics they 9 
had to remain silent. Then by accident © 
they learned of the international store- 2 





American merchant sells -farm~ 
implements made in the United States and 
his customers are both Canadians and © 
Yankees. A binder standing on one side of ~ 
his store is in Canada and a harvester on 
the other is in the United States. But — 
there is more than the width of the aisle 
between the two machines. There is also °' 
the international line and the tariff. The 
pays one price and the Canadian 








ough the prices are different, 


Sure Proof 


O you know anything of the art of. 
husbandry?” “I ought to; Pve™ 
married off five daughters.” ‘a 















ee 
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Se 
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Tumble- | 
posed to be dead, ~ 
ped up and ran away when an auto = 
mobile tire exploded. Here is a 500-year- 
old story along the same lines: 

There is shortly to be sold at auction im 7 
London an interesting relie of olden days. — 
It consists of a corner — which was 
formerly part of the old A 


¥ 


oe 


in? 





bey at Burton- © 


“Finney’s Post’ is the common name of 7 
this ancient piece of carving. It derives” 
its name from the fact that the wife of a 
merchant in Burton-on-Trent, name 
Finney, who had the reputation of bein™ 
terrible scold, fell into « trance, ans , 06" 
n which her body was borne to be" 
in the churchyard close by 
bumped against the post. by the be . 

Mrs. Finney recovered consciousness 
and lived for several years afterward; to 
the bitter disappointment of her husband, 
to have promised. the 
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HIGH ROCK 


FLEECE LINED 


UNDERWEAR= 


Service ? Why there’s practically no wear- 
out to them—wash High Rocks any old way 
and they come back as fine, soft, and neat as 
the day you first put them on. 


And warm? Why High Rocks laugh at 
wind and cold. They’re fleece-lined—that’s 
the reason. 





Look for the High Rock label 
onthe front. At your dealers 
in two-piece or union suits. 





High Rock Knitting Co., Philmont, N. ¥. 
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For years, the Se ake inventor worked night and 
day to make the music of the ee At last 
his @ have been crowned success. Just as he was 


the first to invent the so he is the only ome who 
Me nnds phannataat tein Res Read our great offer. 





ot 

© ORR 
product of the world’s greatest inventor’s genius, 

the phonograph with the wonderful diamond stylus 
reproducer and your choice of the latest Diamond Amberol 
» Records on free trial without a penny down. On this offer 


send 

Think of it~ ae to and dollars 

syle out Mi is Perea cae 
5 res 

Records—yes, the greatest 








ToF.K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors . | 


Gentlemen:— Please send me your ‘New Edison ~ 
Catalog and full particulars of your free trial — 





ly *. fter Trial 















you can now have the genuine Edison Amberola, the in- 
strument which gives you real, life-like music, the finest 
and best of all phonographs at a small fraction of the price 
asked for imitations. of Mr. Edison’s great instrument, 
Seize this great opportunity. Send coupon for free catalog, 


Rock-Bottom Offer Direct! 


Hatter the Edison’: instrum 
pg ite gy ene eh det monthly p ayments. 


Stn ewe 

Me Bina wae Read etd 
value for Digna tage ber 
Convince yourself—free trial: first! ed Sel oO. D., dot one cent t0 
the coupon now for particulars. 


Our New Edison 
Catalog Sent Free! 


Get the New Edison Amberola in 


Your Home.on Free Trial Eten 


fiy-and.friends with the latest song hits, with your —_ 
old-time melodies—with everything from grand opera to comic 
vaudeville. Roar with laughter at the side-splitting minstre) 
shows. Then, after trial, send it back if you choose. 


terms. 


on the new model Edison Amb Fo pene met ete rn or letter (or just the coupon) is enough. 
ao oS a nT 

F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
Address Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. 








Dept.3018 
CANADIAN. OFFICE:— 355 Portage Avenue, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA _| 











